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EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION 

HARDLY any year in American history so dis- 
tinctly marks the transition from one era to 
another as 1829 ; yet here as elsewhere the new dis- 
pensation can be traced back to its fotmdations 
in the previous state of things. Hence, Professor 
MacDonald, after a brief chapter describing the con* 
ditions of the country in 1829, devotes chapter ii. 
to Jackson's early public life. This chapter neces- 
larily traverses the same period, though from a 
fififerent point of view, as Babcock's American 
nationality, chapter xvii., and Turner's New West, 
chapter vi. The systematic narrative begins with 
dapter iii., election of 1828. Chapter iv. is a dis- 
cussion of the introduction of the spoils system into 
national politics. Chapters v., vi., and ix. go into 
& nullification episode, taking up the story where 
Turner {New West, chapter xvii.) leaves it oflf, and 
include the Webster-Hayne debate. Chapters vii., 
vxH., and x. describe in succession the three im- 
portant episodes of the Bank, internal improve- 
ments, and Indian affairs. 

The election of 1832 (chapter xi.) introduces a 
different group of questions: foreign affairs (chapter 
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CHAPTER I 

THE UNITED STATES IN THE THIRTIES 
(1829-1837) 

THE administration of Andrew Jackson marks, 
with greater distinctness than does the admin- 
istration of any other president, the b^^inning of 
a new period in the political history of the United 
States. Down to the close of the second war with 
[ Great Britain, American politics presented tolerably 
tsniform characteristics: the administrative organ- 
ization of the government under the Constitution, 
tbe development of a theory of constitutional law 
under the force of new problems, and the struggle 
with Great Britain and France for political and 
commercial recognition, were for each succeeding 
administration the questions of chief prominence. 
When, in 1814, the treaty of ^hent assur ed to the 
United States commercial independence, and freed 
the cotmtry once for all from serious intermeddling 
by any foreign power, there set in a period of political. 

TOt. XT. — a 






4 TACKSONIAN DEUOCBACT,^^ 

eoonQmic aoad. social teorgaxiization wt^-^ 
prepaned the way for that dear break wit 
precedent, and form for which the Jacksa 
.wiH: always be distinguished. There wasvrj 
. tfae same Constitution, but a new theory \/ 
: Bame administrative organization, but a oe 
heard-of spirit animating it; the same ooo^ 
national honor and resource, but a moa> 
assertion of them; the same vigorous soda! , 
with strange and startling manifestatia 
United States of 1830 presented few radic^ 
ences from the nation of a generation be{« 
United States of 1840 had almost forgotten 
past was more than a decade in extent. 

The United States at the b^:inn]ng of Ji 
administration comprised three distinct pa 
territory. The original area of 843, 799 squa] 
as established by the treaty of 1783, had ba 
than doubled by the purchase of Louisiana i 
while in 1819 the acquisition of the Florida 
58,680 square mil^ to the national possessioi 
together, the area of the United States i 
leaving Oregon out of account, aggregated i, 
square miles.^ All of the most fertile portioi 
continent, between the St. Lawrence and tl 
Lakes on the north, the Gulf of Mexico on tb 
the Atlantic Ocean on the east, and the Rock] 
tains on the west, was under American juris 
No country in the world was better fitted, 

> Twelfth C«QSiia (190Q) SMitlkol AOas, 15. 
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(raphkal position, climate, soil, and natural re- 
Kxutes, to become the home of a great industrial 
nation. 

The political subdivisions of the cotmtry included 
' twenty-four states and four territories, besides the 
fiistrict of Columbia. Of the new states, three — 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois — ^had been formed within 
the Northwest Territory created by the Ordinance 
}f 1787 ; three — ^Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi 
-included territory bordering on the Gulf of Mezioo 
acquired subsequent to 1783; one — ^Maine — ^formed 
rom territory previously a part of Massachusetts; 
nd one — ^Missouri — ^from the eastern part of the 
ouisiana cession. Two new states were admitted 
uring Jackson's second tenn. Michigan territory, 
>rmed in 1805 from the northern part of the then 
^tory of Indiana, had its western boundary 
ctend^ to the Mississippi River in 1818, and to 
le Missouri in 1834, thus including within its lim- 
s the vast region between Lake Huron and the 
[issouri, north of the states of Ohio, Indiana, 
[linois, and Missouri, and south of the British pos- 
^ssions. The eastern part of this area was ad- 
litted, with some readjustment of boundaries, 
s the state of Michigan in 1837.^ Arkansas, 
)rmed from the territory of Louisiana, received a 
*rritorial government in 1819. In 1822 the region 
eded to the United States by Spain, and known 

> Untied Staies Stats, ai Latgf, II., 309; III., 498-431; IV., 
82, 701; v., 144. 
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as Bast and West Florida, was drganiaed as Florida 
territory. The territory of Wisconsin was oqguh' 
ized in 1836.' The larger part of the Louisiana 
purchase still remained without political ocganisar 
tion, being commonly called the ''Indian coim* 
try." 

Neither the external nor the internal bounda* 
lies of the United States were in 1&99 fiuDually de- 
termined. The northeast boundary, though fixed 
in terms by the treaty of 1783,' had long been a 
matter of diplomatic nmotiation, and was not 
settled until 1842. A dispute with Gi^eat Britain 
r^[anling the northwest boundary, adjusted from 
time to time by conventions for joint occupancy 
of the disputed region, remained open until 1846. 
The western limits of Louisiana were never accu- 
rately defined, and there was an uncomfortable 
impression that, under the treaties of 1803 and 
1819 with France and Spain, the United States had 
somehow surrendered a vaUd claim to territory in 
Texas. Beyond the assured western limits of the 
United States, acceptance by Spain of the fc^ty- 
second parallel as the northern limit of its posses- 
sions on the Pacific coast, and the fixing of 54^ 40^ 
as the southern limit of the Rtissian possessions, 
by treaties of that country, of 1824 and 1825, with 
the United States and Great Britain respectively,* 

■ UmiUd States Stats, at Large, III., 493, 654-659; V., 10-16. 

* U. 5. Treaties and ConvenUoHS (ed. of 1887). 376. 

*Ibid., 931-933; Bridsh and Far, State Papers, XII., 3fr-4j. 
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Mckared the way for the assertion of a claim to 
Ifc "Qn^on country " by the United States, grotind- 
d Abo on discovery and occupation. Within 
tbe United States there were still many unsettled 
knodary controversies between the states, some 
of tbem of long standing; while it had not always 
kai thought essential that the boundaries of a new 
tite should be identical with those of the territory 
kom which it was formed. With the exception of 
Knginia, however, which included what is now 
West Virginia, and Missouri, whose western boun- 
dary was not extended to the Missouri River until 
x836»^ the boundaries of the states existing in 1829 
vexe substantially the same as now. 

The population of the United States in 1830 was 

lgJ&66^o2o, an increase of 3,227,567, or 33.5 per cent., 

since 1820.' The rate of increase, though higher 

than for the decade 1810-1820, was less than from 

1800 to 1810. From 1830 to 1840, also, the rate 

further declined, the population of 17,069,453 in the 

latter year showing a gain of 32.7 per cent, over 

1830. Absolutely, however, the gain was very 

laxge, and was reflected not only in the extension 

of the settled area, but also in the thickening of 

population in the older part of the country; indeed, 

the decade from 1820 to 1830 was notable for the 

growth of population within the previously settled v^ 



» Untied StaUs Stats, at Large, V.. 34. 
^Twelfth Census (1900), Statistical Atlas, 25. 
that follow are drawn from this work. 
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axea rather than for any striking or general ex* 
teosioo of the frontier. 

Of the total area oC i,793,4oo square miles in 
1830, only 628,017 square mites ivere inclnded 
within the settled area boonded by the Atlantic 
Ocean, the Gnlf oC Mexico, and a tortnous frontier- 
line about 5300 mites long. There were still large 
unsettled tracts in northern Maine, northern New 
York, and northwestern Pennsylvania, though in 
the latter two states they were rapidly dwindling 
and at the end of another decade had nearly dis- 
appeared. The Indian occupancy in Georgia and 
Alabama barred the way to the settlement of some 
of the best lands of those states, though in each 
case there had been in ten years a marked gain in 
numbers/ Louisiana and Mississippi showed small 
gains in settled area, as did Missouri, except along 
the Missouri River as far as the Kansas; though 
each of these states showed large gains in total pop- 
ulation. The larger part of the area of Michigan 
and Florida territories was still unoccupied, and 
the population of Arkansas was sparse. In the 
decade 1830-1840, westward expansion swelled the 
settled area to 807,292 square miles, or 900,658 
squai^e miles if certain tracts still unoccupied be 
included; while the frontier-line decreased to a 
length of 3300 miles. 

Of the states. New York, with a population in 

' See Turner. Ris€ of th€ ATw West (Am. Nation. XIV.), 
chap xviii. 
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tSjo of 1,918,608, was the largest; Pennsylvania 
id Virginia came next, each with over 1,200,000. 
f Ibe New England states showed small gains since 
'i8ao; Massachusetts, with a population of 610,000, 
being more than twice as populous as any of the 
others. The new western states of Ohio, Indiana, 
HHnois, and Missouri, on the other hand, were ex- 
panding by leaps and bounds. In Indiana the pop- 
datton rose during the latter period from 343,031 
to 685,866, in Illinois from 157,445 to 476,183, in 
Ohio from 937,903 to 1,519,467. Of the southern 
states, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina 
showed but modest gains during the preceding 
decade; but Georgia advanced from 340,985 to 
516,823, Alabama from 137,901 to 309,527, Mis- 
sissippi from 136,621 to 375.651, and Louisiana 
firom 315,739 to 352.411- The decade 1830-1840 did 
oot alter the relative positions of these five states; 
btit Michigan, which as a territory in 1830 mustered 
31,639 people, could boast, ten years later, of 212,267. 
It was clear that the west and the lower south were 
gn>wing the fastest, and that the balance of politi- 
cal power could not long remain unaffected by the 
changing distribution of the population. 

The United States was still a rural country. 
There were in 1830 but twenty -six places classed 
by the recent censuses as "urban" — that is, con- 
taining a population of 8000 or over; while the 
mban element represented but 6.7 per cent, of the 
total population. There were but forty-four such 
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communities in 1840. containing 8.5 per cent, of 
the populatioQ.^ New Yoric» with a population of 
202,589 in 1830, was the largest city; then came 
Baltimore with 80,620, Philadelfrfiia with 80,462, 
Boston with 61,392, New Orleans with 46,082, 
Charleston with 30,289, Cincinnati with 24,831, 
Washington with 18,826, Richmond with i6,o6o. 
With the exception of Richmond and Norfolk (Vir- 
ginia), Nashville (Tennessee), and Lexington and 
Louisville (Kentucky), no community in any south- 
ern state numbered so many as 5000 inhabitante.* 
The largest town in Ohio, next to Cincinnati, was 
Zanesville, with a population of 3094. St. Louis 
County, with a population of 14,907, was the largest 
centre in Missouri.' 

In the country, as a whole, the predominant race 
element was English. Until the census of 1850, 
detailed information regarding the sources of the 
population is lacking; but prior to 1845, when 
famine and economic distress in Great Britain and 
Ireland led to a great migration to America, the 
addition of non-English elements was comparatively 
small. Absolutely, however, the figures of foreign 
immigration show a decided increase during Jack- 
son's administrations, rising from 27,382 in 1828 
to about 50,000 in 1832, and 79,340 in 1837.* The 

1 Twelfth Census (1900), Statistical Atlas, 40- 

'Twelfth Censtis (1900), Population, I., 430, 431. 

■Fifth Census (1830), 135, 151. 

« United States Industrial Commission, Report (1901) . XV., 968. 
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dtttributioa of the f areiga-bom cannot at this period 
be followed with exactness, but comparatively few 
aoijgrazits, except the Irish, remained in New Eng- 
land, and none of any nationality went to the slave 
states. Probably far the larger number eventually 
made their way, sometimes by successive removals, 
to the west, where land was cheap and good, taxes 
jow, and political privileges liberal. 

Of greater significance was the westward migra- 
tion £rQm the older eastern states. Ever since the 
'Ohio fever" which followed the War of i8ia, a 
steady stream of population had flowed through 
the gaps of the Appalachian Mountains into Ohio 
and Tennessee, and thence on into Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Kentucky, and Missouri. Many New Eng- 
land towns have never recovered from the blow 
which this loss of population gave them. The men 
who, in the thirties, made the central west a political 
and social power were not alien emigrants from 
Europe, nor yet the restless element for whom the 
settled communities of the east were too confined: 
they were the choicest and most vigorous men of 
New England, New York, and Pennsylvania, poor 
or of moderate means, to be sure, but industrious, 
intelligent, brave, resourceful, seeking in the new 
lands a freer political life and wider industrial op- 
portunity. To a considerable extent this emigra- 
tion followed parallel lines, the two great streams 
from north and south touching in southern Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, and marking with a somewhat 
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of the governor's authority, the popultf 
decticQ of judges, the enconnigement of ediH^atioilpV 
and the pemussioa, expressed or implied, to tlM^' 
l^ishture to use the credit of the state for the eOe^ 
oouragemeat of banks, canals, toads, and sumki^ 
e n terprises, are illustrations in point. In no comii^ 
try in the world was there greater legal and political^; 
freedom for the individual, or less conscious contrail 
of individual action by gover nm ent, than in Hm? 
United States between 1830 and 1840. ' 

In local government there was less change. tm\ 
the older states, local institutions hardly chan^^; 
at all, save as here and there a populous town tooir 
on the style and manner of a city. In the west, local 
government savored of the region from whK^h the 
bulk of the population came, tempered, however, 
by the conditions of life in a new and thinly settled 
country, and showing a preference for the county 
rather than the town as the local unit. 

Intellectually, the United States was just passii^ 
from youth into young manhood. Of the group of 
writers who made the middle of the nineteenth 
century famous in American literature, only Bry- 
ant, Cooper, and Simms had as yet attracted wide 
attention. The time was still, in the older states, 
one of letter-writing, of leisurely reading of scholarly 
books, and of instinctive popular respect for min- 
isters, lawyers, and college professors. Of material 
well-being there was everywhere a generous share. 
There was little poverty, still less of leisured idle- 
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BOS, and no excess of crime. But there were signs 
c{ change. In New England, highly respectable 
I foreign trade had begun to give place to less re- 
ipectable manufacturing. Men obviously cared less 
far form and dignity than did their predecessors of 
even a decade ago. In the west, manners were as 
mde as were the conditions of life, and culture of 
my sort seemed indeed remote. Beyond the Ap- 
[whchians, however, the children of the east were 






utdwng a continent; and it was from this struggle 
kr mastery that a new democracy, unlike anything 
jBt seen in America, emerged. 



CHAPTER II I 

BARLY PUBLIC LIFE OF JACKSON / 

(1767-1S93) I 

.4 

IT is not without ngnificance that the man who, ^; 
more than any other, typified the democntk ^ 
revolution of the thirties should have been of ohacme :! 
origin, and that the place of his birth should have 
been long a matter of dispute. The Jackson family, . 
of Scotch or Scotch-Irish race, emigrated to Amer- 
ica in 1765, and settled at Waxhaw, Mecklenbtnf 
County, North Carolina, near to the southern 
boundary of the colony/ Andrew Jackson was 
bom March 15, 1767. Of his early life little is 
known, save that it probably did not differ from 
that of the life of the ordinary poor family on the 
frontier in his day. Experience of the hardships 
of the Revolution, during which he and his brotlMsr 
suffered a short imprisonment by the British at 
Camden, gave him an early bias against England 
which later, as president, he was able successfully 
to overcome. 

In 1788, Jackson was admitted to the bar, and 

'Stunner. Jackson (rev. ed.), 2. Jackson appeats to have 
believed that he was bom in South Carolina. 
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diortly removed to Tennessee, where he became 
United States district attorney, and later, in 1798, 
I judge of the superior courts of the new state. 
Neither the study nor the practice of the law, how- 
ever, ever gave him much knowledge of law, or 
developed in him a judicial habit of mind. He 
was a member of the constitutional convention of 
1796, where he was appointed on the committee to 
draught a constitution;^ and he became the first 
lepceaentative from Tennessee in Congress. On 
Ae exptdsion of William Blount, one of the senators 
from Tennessee, and formerly governor of the " Ter- 
ntory South of the Ohio," on charges of having 
1 to secure a transfer of New Orleans to 
/piteBLt Britain, Jackson succeeded him, but resigned 
in April, 1798. His congressional career was tm- 
iaiportant, save for his successful pressing of the 
of Tennessee for the reimbursement of ex- 
incurred in an Indian war.* Gallatin noted 
jKkBcm's rough exterior,' and Jefferson later pict- 
ned him as so choking with rage that he could not 
^peak.^ The former may well have been the case, 
bat fbe latter accords ill with the courtly bearing for 
vluch Jackson was later noted. 

The achemes of Aaron Burr, whom Jackson had 
net in Philadelphia, at first attracted him, and he 

> Cddwd. Tmmss99, 85. 
* UmHd Skats Stais. at Largt, I., 509. 
•Hadfefh. UnHtd^ialts, TV., 69a. 

'Webflcr, PriwOt Ccmspond^ne^, I., 371; Puton, faduan, 
L, ti9, qMiHfins Wtbtttr't socttncy. 
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undertook to furnish boats for the expedition do 
the Ohio, but he refused to countenance any mo 
ment against the United States.^ His sympath 
however, remained with Burr, and at the trial 
Richmond, where he attended as a witness, 
made a speech in which he defended Burr, and 
nounced Jefferson as a persecutor.* 

On Jackson's &hare in the War of i8ia it is 
necessary to dwell. It was his great opportuni 
He offered his services as soon as the declaratk^ 
war was known, and served with an enei^ t 
skill which showed him to be a master of fronl 
fighting. It was his successful operations agai 
the Creek Indians, however, that first made Jack 
the idol of the southwest; and the brilliant rept 
of the British at New Orleans only spread, but < 
not originate, his fome. That he profited by * 
incapacity of his opponents, that the conditions < 
not call for military genius of a high order, and ti 
a great victory in any quarter, least of all in i 
southwest, was totally unexpected by the pub 
does not lessen the credit due him. Good-forti 
came to him, and he knew how to use it.* 

The natural tendency of Jackson to take the 1 
into his own hands was strengthened by the p 
session of supreme military power. In Pebrua 



* Chaxming, feff^rsomam SysUm (Am, NcOion, XII.), dbap. j 

* Parton, Jackson, I., 333. 

* Babcock, Rim of Ammricam NaUonalitf {Am, Naiiam, Xn 
chap. Till. 
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2815, SIX soldiers who had been guilty of gross in- 
nbordination were tried by court -martial, and 
encnted at Mobile by Jadcson's orders — a pro- 
eseding for which Jackson later disclaimed respon- 
dnEty.' After the repulse of the British at New 
(Means, Jackson remained in c(Hitrol of the city, 
jxoclaimed martial law, and refused to credit a 
seport of peace which reached him throt^ English 
tiroes. One Louaillier, a member of the state 
legislature, who had criticised in print a recent 
Older of Jackson directed against the French in- 
habitants of the dty, was arrested and tried by 
court-martial. Judge Hall, of the United States 
district court, issued a writ of habeas corpus for him, 
iHiereupon he was arrested by military order, as 
was Dick, the United States district attorney, who 
obtsuned a writ of habeas corpus in Hall's foyor 
from a state court. All three, however, were shortly 
leleaaed. An order from the United States court 
eommanding Jackson to show cause why he should 
act be punished for contempt of court was met by a 
general defence, which the court refused to accept, 
and a fine of one thousand dollars was imposed.' 
An explanation of the affair was requested in April, 
18x5, by the secretary of war, but no further action 

■On the *'oofBii handbill'* oontcoveny, Jackson to Lewis 
(1897), in Stunner, Jackson (rev. ed.)» 5a; Parton, Jackson, II., 
977-300; Report to Hotue of Repieaentativei (zSsS), in Niks* 
RtgisUr, XXXIV., 55-75- 

' Dnrument a in Puton, Jacksam^ II., 309-311 ; NiUs' lUgisin, 
VIII., 346-959. 
toi. rv.— 3 
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taken.^ In 1844, Congress tefuiided the anxmat 
of the fine with interest.' 

In 1814, Jackson had been made a major-general 
in the United States anny. In April, 1817. betnf /I 
still in' command of the division of the SQjUth, ha 
issued at Nashville an order '"forbidding obedienoe 
to any order from the war department not issued ; 
through him as commanding-general/* A private ^ 
criticism of the order by General Scott/* as mntinoas ■ 
in its character and tendency" and disrespectful 
to the president, was communicated to Jackson, 
and led to a heated correspondence between the 
two. In the end, Jackson challenged his superior 
officer to a duel, which Scott declined. CaUiomi, 
who became secretary of war in October, conceded 
Jackson's contention, and later wrote a private 
letter explaining his views.' 

Ever since the outbreak of the War of i8ia there 
had been trouble on the Florida border, where the 
Indians, reinforced by refugee Creeks and negroes 
from Georgia, and guided during the war by Engfish 
c&cersi were a perpetual menace. A fort on the 
Appalachicola, containing large supplies of arms 
and ammunition, seized by the negroes at the 
close of the war, was attacked and destroyed by a 
force under General Gaines, sent to maintain peace 

* Piuton, facksom, II., 310. 

* UniUd SiaUs SUUs. ai Lar^, V., 651. 

* On this couUofeftjr, Patrtoo, Jaduom^ II., 373-376; Gslhoaa 
Gmmp. OMMion't ©d.), i5«-«S5. 
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on tbe border, in July, 1816. In November the 
principal town of the Creeks was burned. Both of 
these posts were within Spanish territory, but Spain 
could not or would not keep the Indians and 
in check, while the latter replied by spread- 
ing their forays along the frontier, and attacking 
the boats asorading the Appalachicola. There was 
a strong feeling in the United States in favor of the 
annexation of Florida, but Spain as yet refused to 
treat. 

January 6, 18 18, Jackson, who had just been 

ocdered to command in Georgia, wrote to President 

Ifonroe, urging that not only must the Indians be 

diastised, if need be on Span^ territory, as author- 

iaed by Gaines's orders, but also '*that the arms of 

the United States must be carried to any point 

within the limits of East Florida where an enemy 

is permitted and protected, or disgrace attends*'; 

adding, "Let it be signified to me through any 

diannel (say Mr. J. Rhea) that the possession of 

the Fknidas would be desirable to the United States, 

and in sixty days it will be accomplished." ^ No 

reply was made to this letter, and Monroe did not 

lead it for a year ; but Jackson interpreted the silence 

m acquiescence, and read his orders from the secret 

tsry of war in the light of his own purposes. He 

reached the Florida border in March, burned a 

aumber of Indian villages near what is now Talla- 

■hrtoo, Jadum, II., 43s; B«iton. Thirty Y^ofs' Vitw, I., 
(69. 
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Oki April 39, 1818, the two men were executed. 

There was not sufficient evidence to sustain any of 

the cfaaiiges against either of them/ 
In May, Jackson took Pensacola. A force of 

Gengxa militia having attacked and destroyed a 
fiOage of friendly Creeks, most of whose men were 
serving in Jackson's army, Jackson opened a heated 
correspo n de n ce with Governor Rabun, denied the 
ng^t of the governor to engage in military op- 
aations when a federal force was in the field, and 
had Wright, the Georgia officer concerned, arrested. 
Wright was released on habeas corpus, placed on 
pBxole, and shortly fled the region. The legislature 
of Geoif^a approved the conduct of the governor, 
and the United States paid an indemnity to the 
Creeks* 

The news of Jackson's invasion of Florida called 
forth a prompt protest from Onis, the Spanish min- 
irter. Great Britain, on the other hand, contented 
ilaelf with an investigation.' Monroe and his cabi- 
net, with the exception of John Quincy Adams, the 
Kccetary of state, were of the opinion that Jack- 
son's acts should be disavowed and suitable repara- 
tkm made; and Calhoun, the secretary of war, 
tiioagfat that Jackson should also be censured for 

"On Arbutfanot and Ambrister, see Babcock, Rise of Amni- 
ca» NalionaUty {Am, Nation, XI 11. ) , chap. xvii. ; PartOD, Jackson, 
II.. 465-488; report of the trial, NiUs' Rtgistsr, XV.. 270-281. 

'On this cantroversy. Am. SusU Papers, Military^ I., 774- 
77t; Hildreth. Uniitd Siaies, III.. 645. 

' Rndi, Cattrt of London, 364-366, 473-489- 
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ingQbQrdxiiatkm — a contention from which were later 
to flow important consequences. Adams, however, 
awake to the diplomatic advantages which the i&» ; 
cident afforded, was willing to attempt a justificiki -. 
tion of Jackson's course, while agreeing to the les*/^ 
toration of St. Mark's and Pensacola, a view in whidi^v^ 
the president and cabinet concurred.^ Calhoun oom^ .;., 
mtmicated official congratulations to Jackson, and -t^ 
Monroe took the trouble to argue with him tbe { 
propriety of restoring the captiued forts/ and later J' 
sought his opinion regarding the pending Florida ^ 
treaty. The House of Representatives, by a vote ; 
of 54 to 90, refused to pass a resolution disapproving I 
Jackson's course, and the adverse report ol a Senate 
oonmiittee, February 24, 18 19, led to no action.* 

But for the extraordinary prominence given to 
this affair in the political struggles of later year8» 
the arbitrary and unwarranted conduct of Jacksan 
might have taken its place with the innumerable 
similar violations of justice and humanity by other 
military commanders who possess political influence. ^ 
The secret of the first opinion of the cabinet was 
well kept, and Jackson's course was officially ap» 
proved. For more than ten years Jackson rested 
in the belief that Calhoim was his friend, and that 
his real enemies were Crawford, of Georgia, the sec- 

^GiOlatin, WrtHngs, IL, X17. 
*PArton, fackson, II., 5XS-518. 

*Am, StaU Papers, Military, I., 735-743: Md,, Misc., II., 
799-913. 
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letaiy of the treasury, and a pronoimced political 
Cjpfxment of Calhoun, and Clay, who was in factious 
opposition to Monroe because of failure to obtain 
the coveted office of secretary of state, and who, 
with Crawford, headed the attack on Jackson's con- 
duct in Florida in the session of 1818-1819. It is 
interesting to note that Adams, between whom and 
Jackson there was soon to develop bitter enmity, 
9ppcais as the official defender of Jackson's course, 
and in his communication to Onis adduced arguments 
which were essentially those of Jackson himself.^ 

The treaty of 1819 with Spain for the ptux^hase 
of the Ploridas was ratified February 22, 1821, al- 
though the actual transfer did not take place until 
five months later. In March, Jackson was appoint- 
ed governor of the new acquisition.' The posi- 
tion was a delicate one, not only because of Jack- 
son's ]>rejudice against the Spanish authorities, 
but also because the laws of the United States had 
not yet been extended to the territory. Jackson's 
oourse was as high-handed as at New Orleans and 
St. Mark's. A reftisal by Callava, the ex-govemor, 
to deliver certain papers relating to a land con- 
taloversy was followed by his summary arrest and 
imprisonment, and a quarrel with the judges who 
had issued a writ of habeas corpus for Callava.' 



■ Awk Statt Papers, Forngn, IV., 497-499. 
"ArOrf* R€gis$rr. XXII.. Suppl., 148. 

"DDcoments in Md.,XXh, 73-75, 86-89, 149-159; cf. Tor- 
Mr. I^isv 0/ flb# Nwm West (Am. NoHan, XIV.), chap. x. 
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Some friends of the ex-governor, who ventured to ^ 
defend him in print, were ordered out of the teni* '-r^ 
tory. In October, Jackson resigned, having ahea^ : 
retired from the army. Monroe's offer of the Meed- 
can mission in 1823 was declined. Shortly after he 
was elected to the Senate from Tennessee. 

The briefest survey of Jackson's pubUc caner^ 
down to the time when he became a piesidentiai > 
candidate is sufficient to show the essential traitt ^ 
of his character. All but an insignifiycant portiai : 
of his fifty-seven years had been passed either am- ic 
the frontier, or in communities whose frontier char* ; 
acteristics were still predominant. His education - 
was of the slightest, and there is no evidence tfait < 
he ever sought to make good his deficiencies in tfa&i ; 
respect; but he was not illiterate; he could cxpi e w - 
himself in clear and vigorous English, and his ideas 
were his own. A strong common-sense, instinctive 
sympathy with the opinions of the lower daases^ a 
large capacity for vigorous and aggressive leadefv 
ship, and an open contempt for forms and theories 
had brought him to the front and given him an es^ 
thusiastic following. His judgments were quick and 
erratic, his opinions the result of impulse and tea^* 
per rather than of observ^on and reflection. No 
one ever illustrated more perfectly the dictum of a 
certain sect of Greek philosophers, that truth was 
that which was most vividly apprehended. All of 
Jackson's notions were vivid; they admitted of no 
controversy; all who were not for him were against 
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htm. Again and again his hasty temper and ar- 
bitrary methods had involved him and others in 
needless and fruitless entanglements from which a 
XDodictim of self-control and regard for the rights or 
feelings of others might have saved him ; yet no one 
cotdd have profited more than he by sheer good 
hick. Of an the men whom the winds and currents 
of American life had thus far thrown to the surface, 
seme had less respect for the past, less breadth of 
culture or personal experience, less self-restraint 
tfaaa Andrew Jackson. It is a matter of profound 
significance that the leadership of the new de- 
mocracy, which was to work a revolution "in head 
and members" of American political methods and 
ideals, should have been devolved enthusiastically 
jgpoa a man ajiparently so dangerous. 



/ 



CHAPTER III 

ELECTION OP 1828 
(1824-1829) 

THAT Jackson should become a candidate for 
the presidency was, in view of his public career 
and of the conditions which had determined the 
selection of the first five presidents, not only natural, 
but inevitable. He stood high in the esteem of the 
people of Tennessee, had held important local offices, 
and had served acceptably, if not with prominence, 
in the Senate and House of Representatives. In 
the rough and ready life of the frontier he had 
proved himself a bom leader of men. His educa- 
tion was crude, his tastes uncultivated, his temper 
violent and ill-governed; but he had somehow ac- 
quired dignity of manner, his sincerity and honesty 
were undoubted, and his private morals were singu- 
Jc- larly pure. His military reputation exceeded that 
of any living American; and a soldier candidate has 
always been popular in the United States. Further, 
as a product of the new west, he tmderstood, better 
than any man of his time, the temper of the section 
whose idol he was soon to become and whose polit- 
ical creed he was to formulate and enforce. He had 
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shown no desire for political life, and had kept him- 
self free from political entanglements. Not the 
least element of his strength was his entire inde- 
pendence of the political hierarchy which had con- 
trolled the federal government since the accession 
of Jefferson, and which was not yet disposed to re- 
linquish its power. 

There was early recognition of Jackson's avail- 
ability. November 20, 1815, Aaron Burr wrote to 
his son-in-law, Joseph Alston, governor of South 
Carolina, a long letter denouncing Monroe and the 
caucus system, and urging the nomination of Jack- 
8C»L^ Adams notes in his diary in December, 1818, 
the disposition of "a considerable party" to bring 
Jackson forward as a candidate, though himself con- 
fident that Jackson's recent course in the Florida 
war had alienated support.^ Jackson himself made 
H^txt of the suggestion even as late as 1821. That 
his cause was skilfully urged, however, notwith- 
standing his disclaimer of fitness, was largely due 
to his friend, William B. Lewis, who devoted his 
ooDSonmiate political abilities to paving the way 
for an announcement of the candidacy; In July,"^ 
1822, Jackson was nominated for president by the 
l^iaslature of Tennessee, and the six years' cam- 
pa^ began. 

In 1824, though Jackson's political opinions were 
unknown, he was endorsed by numerous local con- 
ventions in all parts of the country. In Penn- 

'Fartcm, Jackson, II., 351. 'Adams, Mtmoirs, IV.. 197. 
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sylvania the Calhoun and Jackson forces united; 
Jackson received the nomination of a Federalist 
convention for first place, and later of a Democratie 
convention also, wlule Calhoun, whose weakness sa 
comparison with Crawford had caused his witiK 
drawal, was generally supported, save in Pennsyl- 
vania, for second place, with the understanding- 
that he was to succeed Jackson when the latter had 
served one term. It wJU be remembei^ that Jack- 
son at this time was a friend of Calhoun, and had no 
pensonal hostility to Adams; but he was an opponent 
of Clay and Crawford, in each case on perscmal 
grounds. Of the four candidates, Jackson received 
99 electoral votes, Adams 84, Crawford 41, and 
Oay 37. The popular vote, to which Jackson and 
his supporters later attached great importance as 
an indication of the "will of the people," is at that 
point without significance. With the exception o( 
Pennsylvania, which gave 36,000 votes for Jackson 
against 10,337 ^^^ ^^ combined opposition; Ala* 
bama and Mississippi, whose votes showed largo 
majorities for Jackson; and Tennessee, where 2o,i9f 
votes were cast for Jackson, as against $28 for Adama 
and Crawford, there is nothing in the popular vote 
to show that in 1824 Jackson was the popular choice.^ 
Adams was chosen by the House of Representatives* 
When, in January, 1825, Clay and Adams were 
accused of a "corrupt bargain," Jadcson, who up 

* See the figures in Stanwood, Hist, of the Presidency, 136; cf. 
Turner, Rise of the New West {Am. NoHon, XIV.), diap. xr. 
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Id that time had maintained friendly relations with 
Adtons, took up the charge and spread it on his way 
to Teonessee from Washington; and upon him 
be placed the chief respoosifaility of disseminata 
iog it and keeping it aUve. There is no reason to 
hfieve that Clay was seriously hurt by the chairge, 
ttoog^ naturally he was industrious in repelling it. 
The chasge came, no doubt, to be widely beKeved, 
but the masses who repeated it would have taken 
op any charge i^ainst Clay or anybody else» had it 
Inen uttered with the same Jadcsonian accent of 
^Jiocerity.' 

The opposition to Adams, and the success of Jack- 
IQD as titular leader of it, were mainly the result of 
I tipo causes. The first was Adams himself. Adams 
! las the choice of a minority and of a section, rather 
[ ftan of the country. He was a skilful diplomatist 
aod trained administrator, but he was not built of 
presidential timber. His political views and sug- 
(estions, as set forth in his messages, are those of 
abr-seeir^man, but he never showed large capacity 
for leadership. He lacked the power of arousing 
enthusiasm or winning friends. It is true that the 
personal and political opposition which he encoun- 
tered, in Coi^iress and out, was of ameaner and more 
despicable sort than has fallen to the lot of any other 
president; but it is also clear that he did not com- 
mand respect. It is to his lasting credit that he 

'Ct Turner, Ris€ of fli# Nno West (Am. NaUan, XIV.), 
chap. XVI. 
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refused to employ either money or the federal 
patronage to strengthen his position, but the vef| 
loftiness of his ideals alienated more support thao 
it won. He was a weigher of scruples and values it 
a time of transition, a representative of old-achool 
politics on the threshold of triumphant democracy. 
The people did not understand Idm, but they fell 
instinctively that h^ was not one of themselves ; and, 
therefore, they cast him out. 

The second and greater cause was the wide-spread 
popular revolt against the existing political order. 
When Benton declares^ that ''the election of Bfr. 
Adams was perfectly constitutional, and as sud 
fully submitted to by the people; but it was also i 
violation of the demos krcUeo principle, and that via 
lation was signally rebttked," he exposes the rool 
of the matter. It was not against the election d 
Adams, as such, that either Jackson or the peopk 
at heart protested, and least of all against a "'oor- 
rupt bargain," but against a political system whici 
made such an election and such a bargain posdUe. 
The doctrine of the '*will of the people," of whicI 
Benton became the chief advocate and Jackson the 
principal beneficiary, was revived, and urged widi 
a vigor which caused most people to believe it some- 
thing new. The notion that Jackson, who had ag 
connection with the caucus machine, was, neverthe- 
less, the real choice of the people, took firm hold oi 
the popular mind, particularly in the south and 
« Beaton. Thirty Years' Vitm, I.. 47. 
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and was sedulously cultivated by Jackson and 
lis friendi. That Jadcson himself sincerely be- 
fieved it, and that he did not desire the presidency 
until after his defeat in 1824, seems reasonably dear. 

The obvious remedy for the ills complained of 
kgr in such amendment of the Constitution as 
HQuld provide for the popular election of president 
snd vice-president. The subject had, indeed, often 
oome before Congress, but not until now had there 
been any wide popular interest in it. McDuffie and 
Benton had each proposed amendments in Congress, 
m 1834, providing for the choice of presidential 
dectoiB by districts.* Calhoun declared, in June, 
2835, that an amendment was indispensable: ''Let 
the people have the power directly; let the votes 
be by distrkrts; and, if there be no choice, let the 
tm> highest candidates be sent back to the people, 
sod an win be well." ' A plan embodying this sug- 
festiofi was reported, in the session of 1835-1826, by 
A Senate select committee of which Benton was 
rtwrirman, but failed to secure the necessary two- 
tlnrds vote, as did a similar proposition reported 
m the House.* Jackson later advocated a similar 
daoge in each of his eight annual messages, but 
without securing for it favorable consideration. 

The political elements front which Jackson de- 
xived support were numerous and discordant. At 

* Beaton, Tkiriy Ywars* V«fw, I., 37. 
*Canxnm, Canwtp. (JamMon't «!.)• sio. 
•B«itoD, TlMTfr yMTi* KtfW, I., 7$. 
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the bottom wete a luge number of men, "prodnc 
of the cofttiniially advancing pobtkal activi^ 
the kas educated dasses»" ' who had entered poli 
ical life during Ifomoe's second term, and wb 
having no claim to recognition £rQm Adams, wei 
into oppositioflL It was to these men that the ai 
tagonism to Adams in GQi:^[resB was mainly du 
The s ui ^xirtefs of Crawford, in 1824, generally d 
dared for Jadcson after the election. Calhoun, sm 
that ^'the people** would triumi^ was for him,* 1 
was also Van Buren, the s hr e wd es t politician i 
them alL It was Van Buren, uKse than any ot 
dae, who applied to nationaT poEtics the priacipk 
of organisation and of the distribution of spoi 
which had been devdoped in New York by ti 
Albany Regency. It is dear that the new Denu 
cratic party thus formed was not the hneal descenc 
ant of the old Democratic-Republican party, an 
that its principles were not identical with those i 
Jefferson. Its composition was heterogeneous, as 
its principles, tmtil after 1830, were summed up i 
opposition to Adams and advocacy of Jadcson. Tl 
solidification of the new party was practically con 
pleted by 1826, though it was not until some yea 
later that the name of ''Jadcson men*' was gei 
erally relinquished in favor of " Democrats.** 

The Clay and Adams factions united under tl 
name of National Republicans, a name whidi was lat< 

1 Soxnner, Jaeksam (rev. ed.), 150. 

* Calhoun to Jackson, June 4, i8t6, Jaduam MSS. 
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exchanged for that of Whigs. In so far as the reor- 
ganized Democrats, who still often called themselves 
Republicans, formed a strict-constructionist party, 
the National Republicans championed loose or broad 
construction of the Constitution ; but the chief article 
of their creed was advocacy of the " American system " 
of a protective tariff and internal improvements. 

Adams, meantime, though assumed to be the anti- 
Jackson candidate in 1828, did nothing to form an ad- 
ministration party, nor, for that matter, to strength- 
en himself with Congress or the coimtry. In a time 
when every man's hand was against him, he acted 
as if every man was as unselfish and high-minded 
as himself. He refused to remove officials, even in 
his cabinet, who were intriguing against him, to 
answer attacks upon himself, or to make speeches. 
He elaborated policies in his messages, only to give 
lus enemies additional weapons with which to at- 
tack him. Calhoun, though early declaring that his 
own policy had never depended on his position, " but 
on principles and truth,'' wrote, June 24, 1825, that 
his position afforded him ''an opportunity, which 
win not be neglected, of proving" his "devotion to 
the power of the people, as against that of political 
leaders";^ and he did not hesitate, as vice-presi- 
denty to appoint committees hostile to Adams, tm- 
til, in the session of 1825-1826, his power of ap- 
pointment was taken away.' 

'Canioun, Corr9sp. (Jameson's ed.), ajs. 
*Sttxiiner, Jackson (rev. ed.), 140. 
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The formal issues of the campaign were subor- 
dinate to ''Hurrah for Jacksonl" The defeat ci 
Adams and Clay, the rebuke of the ''corrupt bar- 
gain," and the vindication of Jackson's claim to 
have been the popular choice in 1824, were the main 
contentions. Jackson's military record, particular- 
ly at New Orleans, was spread before the voters, 
the brilliancy of his successes being little, if at all, 
dunmed by attacks on his conduct in Florida. His 
congressional career was ransacked to showthat he 
was a radical Jeffersonian Democrat in 1796, when 
he voted with Edward Livingston and others against 
the address to Washington in the House; that he had 
voted at the same session in favor of taxing slaves, 
as did most of the southern members; in favor of 
completing three frigates already under construc- 
tion; against the ftirther purchase of peace with 
Algiers; and against an appropriation for furniture 
for the new executive mansion at Washington* In 
the Senate, in 1823-1825, he had voted in favor of 
several bills for internal improvements; against 
various bills lowering or removing the import duties 
on iron, wool, cotton and woollen goods, and cotton 
bagging, and in favor of bills lowering the dtity on 
blankets and removing that on frying-pans.* While 
the tariff of 1824, which he supported, was pending, 
Jackson wrote a letter to Dr. L. H. Colman, a mem- 
ber of the Virginia legislature, declaring himself in 
favor of a "careful" and "judicious" tariff, and also 

* Parton, Jackson, II., axa, 0x5; III., 33. 
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"of a judicious examination and revision of it.'' 
The letter was qtiite evidently revised, perhaps by 
Lewis, and intended for pubUc consumption.^ 

The antimasonic excitement was also a factor 
in the campaign, particularly in New York. The 
mysterious disappearance of William Moi-gan, of 
Batavia, New York, in 1826, following the dis- 
covery that he had written a book purporting to 
reveal the secrets of freemasonry, led to the plausi- 
ble charge that he had been murdered by the 
masons or at their instigation. A wave of popular 
exdtement and indignation swept over the rural 
communities of western New York, and before long 
extended to other states, especially Massachusetts, 
Coimecticut, Vermont, Pennsylvania, and Ohio.* 
Jackson was a mason, as was Clinton, who supported 
him. The Clintonians divided, however, the anti- 
masonic wing supporting Adams in 1828. The Jack- ^ 
son men charged that Adams was a mason, which 
he was not.* 

Various false and scurrilous attacks upon Adams, 
and imputations upon Jackson on account of his 
ambiguous marriage, need not be repeated here. 
They were the dirty scum on the surface of a chum- 
21^ political sea, and had no real effect upon the 
dection. Calhoun could refuse to maintain order 



1 P^tfton, Jackson, III., 35, for the letter. 
■McOuthy, AnU-Masonic Pony, 371-374 (Am. Hist. Aisoc., 
Reports, zpoa, I.). 
' Morm, Jcim Qmncy Adams (rev. ed.), 909. 
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in the Senate; Randolph could rave in ''besotted 
violence" against the ''puritanic-diplomatic-black- 
legged administration," ^ and fight a duel with Clay 
in consequence, without losing or gaining a vote 
for either candidate. The question at issue was ^ 
not the fitness of the candidates, but their ''avail- 
ability/' 

For the vice -presidency, it was understood that 
Calhoun wotild have the support of the Jackson 
men, but his treatment of Adams would of itself 
have made impossible any other connection. As 
Calhoun could hardly expect to serve more than 
two terms, the question of his probable position 
in 1832 was an important one. Clay thought of 
the place, and even spoke to Adams about it. The 
names of Barbour, the secretary of war, William 
Hemy Harrison, and Crawford were also suggested. 
Richard Rush, of Pennsylvania, who was eventual*- 
ly nominated by the administration convention at 
Harrisbtu^, had voted against Adams. 

Of the twenty-four states that took part in the 
dection of 1828, eighteen voted by general ticket, 
while only two, Delaware and South Carolina, ad- 
hered to the older method of election by the l^is- 
lature. Maryland and Tennessee voted by electoral 
districts. In Maine and New York the election was 
by congressional districts, the members so chosen 
selecting the two electors at large. Jackson re- 
ceived iy8 electoral votes against 83 for Adams. 

• Beaton, Thirty Years/' VUw, I., 71. 
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Calhoun, the candidate for vice-president, recdved 
lyi votes, seven of the nine votes of Georgia being 
given to William Smith, of South Carolina. New 
England voted for Adams, with the exception of 
one of the nine votes of Maine. In New York the 
antimason issue divided the vote, twenty of the 
thirty-six votes going to Jackson. The Maryland 
vote was also divided, Jackson receiving five of the 
eleven votes. In the other states there was no 
division of the electoral vote, and all except New 
Jersey and Delaware were carried by Jackson.* 
"Adams got not a single vote south of the Poto- 
mac or west of the Alleghanies." 

The popular vote showed 647,276 for Jackson and 
508,064 for Adams. All the New England states 
except New Hampshire gave Adams heavy majori- 
ties; and a similar preponderance was true of most 
rf the states that voted for Jackson. In New 
York, on the other hand, Jackson received only 
140,763 votes as compared with 135,413 given for 
Adams. Maryland gave 24,565 for Jackson and 
25,527 for Adams; Louisiana, 4603 for Jackson and 
4076 for Adams; Ohio, 67,597 for Jackson and 63,- 
396 for Adams. In Pennsylvania the Jackson ma- 
jority was almost exactly as two to one, the votes 
for the two candidates being 101,652 and 50,848 
respectively. There were still states in which the 
Adams or anti- Jackson following was strong; but a 
comparison of the total vote of the states in 1828 

* Stanwood, Hist, of ths Presidency, 148. 
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with the figures, so far as obtainable, of the vote 
in 1824 shows how thoroiighly the country had be* 
come aroused and how sweeping was the victory. 

Benton characterizes the election of 1828 as "a 
triumph of democratic principle, and an assertion 
of the people's right to govern themselves." * It 
was all this, and more. To personal vindication of 
Jackson was added emphatic popular endorsement 
of the social and political order with which he was 
identified. In the election of Jackson the people of 
the United States turned their backs on their early 
principles of statesmanship, and entrusted the con- 
duct of the federal government to an untrained, 
self-willed, passionate frontier soldier. That he was 
not of the old school was, in the eyes of his sup- 
porters, a commendation. It was as idle then as 
it is now to bemoan the change. A great democ- 
racy will never be governed for long together by its 
best men, but by its average. To the average voter 
in 1828, Jackson was a great popular leader because 
they held him to be also a t3rpical democrat. With 
him, democracy springs into the saddle. It had yet 
to show how well it could ride. 

1 Benton, Th4ny Ymw^ VUw. I., iii. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE BEGINNING OF PERSONAL POLITICS 
(1829-1837) 

THE election of Jackson was the signal for an 
outburst of popular enthusiasm such as had 
not been witnessed since the first election of Wash- 
ington. The journey from the " HemMtage" to the 
capital, where Jackson arrived early in February, 
was a continuous ovation. A motley army of office- 
seekers, i)ersonal friends, and sight-seers flocked to 
Washington to cheer the "old hero." Webster 
wrote that there was "a monstrous crowd of peo- 
ple'' in Washington on the day of the inauguration, 
some of whom had come five htmdred miles to see 
Jackson. "They really seem to think," he added, 
"that the country is rescued from some dreadful 
danger." * Judge Story, of the supreme court, an 
Adams man, describes how the new president, going 
to the "palace," as he calls the executive mansion, 
after the inauguration, was visited "by immense 
crowds of all sorts of people, from the highest and 
most polished down to the most vulgar and gross 
in the nation. . . . The reign of King Mob seemed 

» Webster, PrivaU Corrtsp., I., 470, 473. 
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triumphant." * Parton, who preserves with cynical 
impartiality the spectacular incidents of Jackscm's 
time, records how the crowd upset the pails of orange 
punch, broke the glasses, and stood with muddy 
boots on the " damask satin-covered chairs" in their 
eagerness to see the president. 

Jackson's inaugural address' set forth, in dignified 
phrases and with commendable brevity, but with 
varying degrees of definiteness, the principles by 
which he proposed to be guided. The address was 
the joint production of Jackson, Lewis, and Hemy 
Lee, the latter being responsible for the literary 
form." Jackson declared it to be his purpose, in 
administering the laws of Congress, to "keep steadi- 
ly in view the limitations as well as the extent <^ the 
executive power." In his conduct touching the 
rights of the several states, he hoped "to be ani- 
mated by a proper respect for those sovereign mem- 
bers of our Union, taking care not to confotmd the 
powers they have reserved to themselves with those 
they have granted to the Confederacy." "A strict 
and faithful economy," with special reference to 
the extinguishment of the public debt, was prom- 
ised. On the subject of the tariff the expressions 
were vague: " the spirit of equity, caution, and comr- 
promise in which the Constitution was formed re- 
quires that the great interests of agriculture, oom- 

» Story. Story, I.. 563. 

* Richardson, Messages and Papers, II., 436-438. 

• Parton, Jackson, III., 164, 172. 
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merce, and manufactures should be equally favored, 
and that perhaps the only exception to this rule 
should consist in the peculiar encouragement of any 
products of either of them that may be foimd es- 
sential to our national independence." The pro- 
motion, so far as consistent with the Constitution, 
of "internal improvements and the diffusion ct 
knowledge," was characterized as "of high impor- 
tance." For those who had dreaded the election of 
a military hero as president, there was the assurance 
that no increase of the army would be sought, and 
that friendly relations with foreign nations would 
be cultivated. A "just and liberal policy" towards 
the Indians was also promised. 

The declaration regarding the civil service, on 
the other hand, was well calculated to "make half 
the ofiSce-holders in the cotmtry quake in their 
sKppera." * "The recent demonstration of public 
sentiment inscribes on the list of executive duties, 
in characters too legible to be overlooked, the task 
erf reform, which will require particularly the cor- 
rection of those abuses that have brought the pat- 
ronage of the federal government into conflict with 
the freedom of elections, and the cotmteraction of 
those causes which have disttirbed the rightful course 
of appointment and have placed or continued power 
in unfaithful or incompetent hands." The phra- 
seology was cumbrous, but the meaning was soon 
made clear. 

^ Parton, Jackson, III., 171. 
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Raiely have the chief questions which were ta 
engage the attention of an administration been mon 
accurately foreshadowed. Benton calls the inau- i 
gural '' a general chart of democratic principles/' ^ 
That it "straddled" two of the most important is- 
sues was inevitable, in view of the fact that Jackson, 
who was on record as having favored both protec- 
tion and internal improvements, was now the leader 
of a party botmd eventually to oppose both those 
policies. The absence of any allusion to the Bank 
of the United States wotild seem to indicate thai 
Jackson had not yet come to regard that institution 
as a national menace. 

The breach with Adams was complete. Jackson 
refused to call upon the retiring president, and the 
two were never reconciled. Adams, on his part, 
while " complaining not at all of the measure meted 
out to him," ' confided to his diary his expressions 
of ill-humor and chagrin. With Calhoun the rela- 
tions of Jackson continued friendly. The secret of 
the cabinet appointments was well kept. Webster 
wrote on January 17 that Jackson answered no let- 
ters, and that the membership of the cabinet was 
as well known in Boston as at Washington — that 
is, not at all. A month later he notes that '*the 
typographical crowd" — Hill of New Hampshire, 
Kendall of Kentucky, and others — "is assembled in 
great force," and that Van Btiren will probably be 

1 Benton, Thirty Years' Vuw, I., xig. 
•WeUtcr, PrwaU Carresp., I., 467. 
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secretary of state; beyond that, "nothing is yet de- 
termined.'* As to the policy of the new adminis- 
trationy the public were eqtially in the dark, though 
Wd)6ter doubtless expressed the general opinion 
wbea he wrote that Jackson would ** bring a breeze 
with him/' but that no one could tell which way it 
would blow.* 

The cabinet appointments were announced in 
the Telegraph February 26.* The leading portfolio, 
that of secretary of state, was given to Martin Van 
Buiea. Van Buren had been in the Senate from 
182 1 to 1828, resigning to become governor of New 
York, which position he held only from January i to 
Ifarch 12, 1829. He had been the leading spirit in 
the Albany Regency, and, after the defeat of Craw- 
ford, one of the most prominent supporter^ of Jack- 
son. A tour in the south in the spring of 1827 had 
done something to insure the adherence of Crawford 
to Jackson's standard. Van Buren's skill in ma- 
nipulating politics had already earned him the so- 
briquet of "the little magician," while Adams fotmd 
in him "much resemblance" to Burr. He did not 
take up the duties of his new office tmtil April 4, the 
business of the department being conducted in the 
ixterim by James A. Hamilton, a son of Alexander 
Hamilton and a strong Jackson supporter. 
Calhoun had written in January that he hoped 

1 Webster, Private Corresp,, I., 467, 470. 
> Puton, Jackson, III., 174. WeUter knew of the Htt Feb- 
raexy 93; Lttttrs (Van Tyne's ed.), X4x* 
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for ''an able, sound man '' at the head of the 
uxy department, as an important step in the dkeo- 
tion of tariff revision. The new seoretaxy, SamnBl* 
D. Ingham, of Pennsylvania, had been a membsr 
of the House of Representatives most of the time 
since 1813. He was a friend of Calhoun, an actrm 
disseminator of the ''corrupt bargain'' chaigep and 
a capable man of business. He was said to hs:ve 
been urged by the entire Pennsylvania delegatioir' 
in Congress, after that state had fidled to receive 
the first place.^ The secretary of war was John H. 
Eaton, of Kentucky, a senator from that state smos 
1818, a warm personal friend of Jackson, and broth- 
er-in-law of Lewis. There was particular opposition 
to his name when the list was announced, and it was 
reported that McLean would be substituted. John 
Branch, the secretary of the navy, had been govern- 
or of North Carolina, and twice senator. He was 
a friend of Calhoun, and had voted against the con* 
finnation of Clay as secretary of state. John iL 
Berrien, of Georgia, the attorney-general, had been 
in the Senate since 1824. It had been expected that 
John McLean, postmaster -general, who had hdd 
office since 1823, would continue imder JackKm; 
but he refused to approve the policy of a "'dean 
sweep " in his department, and was made an associate 
justice <^ the supreme court, succeeding Judge 



^Calhotm. Corr^sp. GaiMM&'s ad.), lyo; Partai, Tadkmm, 
m., 175. Sotxth QifoliiiA would hairo p re f errad Cbtrw; Hayne 
to Van Burao, Pebxuary 14* xSaPt Vtm Bmnm MSS. 
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rrimWe, of Kentucky.^ John Pope, of Kentucky, 
who had wanted to be attorney-general, was also 
an applicant for Trimble's place.* William T. 
Barry, of Kentucky, who had been "slated" for 
the jtfiticeship, accepted the postmaster -general's 
place. 

The Senate met in executive session immediately 
after the inauguration, and sat tmtil March 17. On 
the 6th the executive nominations made during 
tbe previous session, and which had not been acted 
on, were withdrawn.* The members of the cabinet, 
an of whom were at the time, or had lately been, 
members of Congress, were confirmed. With the 
exception of Van Buren, the cabinet was a weak one, 
and its members had not been accustomed to work- 
ing together. Jackson, on the other hand, declared 
it to be " one of the strongest, as I believe, that ever 
has been in the United States." ^ A ruling principle 
in selection was opposition to Clay. Branch, Ber- 
rien, Eaton, Ingham, and Barry were avowed anti- 
Clay men. Calhoun, who was expected to stand 
Mgh in the executive councils, was understood to 
be represented by Ingham, Branch, and Berrien, 
tbot^h neither of these was his first choice. As 
regards geographical representation, the north and 
the south had each two members, and Kentucky 

'Webster, Letters (Van Tyne's ed.), 142; Louis McLane to 
Van Buren, February 19, 1829, Van Buren MSS. 
*Pope to Jackson, February 19, 1829, Jackson MSS, 
■Richardson, Messages and Papers, II., 439. 
^ letter of April a6, 1829, Jackson MSS. 
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two, while New England, the central west, and the 
lower south had none.^ 

Jackson's theory of the proper rdaticMi betweot 
the president and his cabinet will be referred to 
more than once in the course of this narrative, ant 
particularly in the discussion of the removal of tb» 
deposits. It has been charged that, in choosing \m 
cabinet, Jackson had no intention of surrounding 
himself with a body of constitutional advisers, whoBB 
views he would be under special obligation to con- 
sult. There is reason for thinking that this was 
not originally his conception of the cabinet. An 
tmdated "Memorandum of points to be considered 
in the administration of the government," in Jack- 
son's handwriting, contains as its second head: ''A 
genuine old-fashioned cabinet to act together and 
form a cotmcel consultative." * 

If, however, this were really Jackson's opinion, 
he shortly surrendered it. In actual practice, a cab- 
inet officer was to him not a member of "a councd 
consultative," but rather a chief clerk, a statutory 
head of an executive department, charged by law 
with the performance of certain duties, and remov- 
able at any time by the president, but not an offidal 
on whom the president was bound to lean. T)m 
view had been upheld as " the original theory of tin 



> Webster, LetUrs (Vto Tyne's ed.), 145; Sumner, yadutn 
(rev. ed.)t 183; Von Hoist, Calhoun (rev. ed.), 65; Fish, CM 
Service, 108. 

* fackson MSS. Filed with pi^>erB of October, x8a8. 
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law." * Whether this was still the proper view or 
not, Jackson from the beginning acted upon it. 
The practice of holding cabinet meetings was shortly 
disoontintied, and a small group of political friends 
became, so far as the nature of Jackson himself 
would admit, the real advisers of the president and 
directors of his policy. 

The principal members of this "kitchen cabinet" 
were William B. Lewis, Amos Kendall, Duff Green, 
and Isaac Hill. Lewis, whose skilful devotion to 
Jackson's cause has already been noted, wished to 
return to his plantation in Tennessee after the in- 
augi^tion, but was persuaded to remain, and was 
made seccmd auditor of the treasury, preferring this 
o£5ce to that of fourth auditor because it demanded 
less work.' Amos Kendall, a native of Massachusetts, 
lately editor of a Jackson newspaper in Frankfort, 
Kentucky, and a bitter enemy of Clay, was a man 
ctf remarkable administrative ability and tmusual 
literary power. Able, adroit, silent, untiring, he 
became before long the dominant personality in this 
unofficial group, and the man who, probably more 
than any other, influenced Jackson's thoughts and 
acts, both bad and good. He was made fourth 
auditor of the treastuy, retaining the position tmtil 
1835, when he became postmaster -general. Duff 
Green was the editor of the United States Telegraph, 
the leading Jackson organ. Though an ardent par- 

^ Sumner, Jackson (rev. ed.), x8i. 
* Kendall, Autobiography, 308. 

lot. XT.— S 
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tisan of Jackson, he was also a Calhoun man. He 
had obtained, before the inauguration, a share of 
the public printing, and before long was prosperous.* 
Isaac Hill, of New Hampshire, editor of the New 
Hampshire Patriot, had championed Jackson's cause 
with tmtiring zeal, though he failed by nearly four 
thousand votes to carry New Hampshire for Jack- 
son in 1828. Like Green, he favored the removal 
from office of all who had opposed Jackson. He 
was appointed second comptroller of the treasury, 
but was rejected by the Senate, and was out of ofiSoe 
tmtil 1 83 1, when, with the help of the administration, 
he was elected senator from New Hampshire.* 

Besides these four, Jackson relied much upon his 
nephew and private secretary, Andrew J. Donel- 
son. Inasmuch as Jackson's wife died in December, 
1828, Mrs. Donelson presided over the White House. 
Jackson also consulted James Watson Webb, editor 
of the New York Courier and Inquirer, who was in- 
timate with both Van Buren and Calhoun, and re- 
mained attached to the latter, notwithstanding the 
breach with Jackson ; and General Call, delegate from 
Florida territory, and earlier a military aide. No 
member of the official cabinet except Eaton seems 
to have belonged to this secret, intriguing group; 
but Van Buren did not oppose it, and Barry was 
subservient to it.* 



* Parton, Jackson, III., i8i. 

' A result foreseen by Webster, Letters (Van Tyne's ed.), 153. 

•Sumner, Jackson (rev. cd.), 187. 
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The existence of the "kitchen cabinet," and the 
power which it came to exercise, were rendered pos- 
sible less by the political conditions of the time 
than by certain prominent characteristics of Jack* 
son himself. Notwithstandingviolent prejudice, nar- 
row outlook, and ill-controlled temper, Jackson was 
easily influenced by the opinion of those about him. 
"I am not a candidate for the presidency by my 
own volition, but by the selection of the people," 
wrote Jackson.^ It was his firm conviction that ha 
had a mandate from the people to reform the gov- 
ernment and destroy abuses ; but no one ever listened 
more carefully than he to the distant rumblings of 
public opinion, or foresaw more surely what the 
masses were likely to think. It was largely through 
the ** kitchen cabinet," and particularly through 
Amos Kendall, that Jackson formed and directed and 
expressed popular thought, and organized the sup- 
port which not only gave him a second term as 
president and sustained his vigorous treatment of 
nullification and the bank, but made him also that 
most dangerous influence in a democracy — ^a popu- 
lar idol. Jackson's political opinions show, on the 
whole, less growth during his eight years of office 
than might have been expected; it is the people, 
and not the president, whose beliefe are formulated 
and developed; and the great task of interpreting 
the voters to themselves was the lot of the presi- 
dent's confidential advisers. To say that the phrase 
1 To R. M. Johnson, September, xSaS, yacksom MSS. 
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''popular govemment" took on in the p rocess a 
new meaning is only to say that the ''kitchen cabi- 
net" did its work with consummate success. 

Jackson's inaugural laid special emphasis on the 
necessity of reform in the federal civil service. 
The right of the president to remove (^dals from 
oflSce at his own discretion, without the consent of 
the Senate, had been settled in 1789, in connectiott 
with the establishment of a department of foreign 
affairs-/ but the power thus conceded as constitii- 
tional had not yet been exercised in a spirit of de- 
fensive partisanship. Under Jefferson, indeed, the 
civil service had been reorganized, half of those who 
were in oflSce in 1801 being out of office in 1805 ;• 
but few of the changes were for political reasons. 
So far as any theory of the matter had developed, it 
was that while new appointments were properly to 
be made chiefly from the members of the adminis- 
tration party, incumbents, especially of minor dSBlces, 
were not to be removed merely on political grounds. 
Changes had been facilitated by the passage ci the 
act of 1820,' limiting the terms of district attorneys, 
collectors of customs, receivers of public moneys for 
lands, and various other officers, to four years; but 
the act, intended in part, at least, to insure the 
accountability of financial officials, had not been 
followed by any serious change of personnel. 

* Debate summarized in Salmon, Appointing Pawtr, x6-tj« 

* Fifh, CtuH Service, 42. 

■ Umied StaUs Stats, at Large, III., 58a. 
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Of the six bills reported to the Senate by Benton, 
in 1826, one was to prohibit the appointment of 
members of G>ngress to office.^ A report was sub- 
mitted showing that since the inatignration of the 
government, 117 members of Congress had been 
ai^pointed to office either during their term or 
witfain six months thereafter. Of the 117, 90 — 31 
from the Senate and 59 from the House — had 
been in the department of state, 63 of these un- 
der Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. Jackson, in 
fats letter to the legislature of Tennessee resign- 
ing the senatorship, indorsed a proposition sim- 
ilar to Benton's, but with the period of ineligi- 
bility extended to two years after the end of the 
congressional term. He excepted judicial offices on 
the ground that changes were infrequent, and that 
"no barrier should be interposed in selecting for 
the bench men of the first talents and integrity." * 
Even before this, Jackson was on record as opposed 
to partisan appointments. In November, 18 16, 
writing to President Monroe on behalf of William 
H. Drayton, whom he was urging strongly for sec- 
retary of war to succeed Crawford, he had said: 
" In every selection party and party feeling should 
be avoided. Now is the time to exterminate the 
monster called party spirit. By selecting characters 
most conspicuous for their probity, virtue, capacity, 
and firmness, without any regard to party, you will 

» Benton, Thirty Years* View, I., 83. 
* ParUm, Jackson, III., 96. 
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go far to, if not entirely, eradicate those feelings 
which, on former occasions, threw so many obstacles 
in the way of government. . • . The chief magistrate 
of a great and powerful nation should never indulge 
in party feelings." * 

Although Jackson was the acknowledged leader 
of a new regime, and a bitter enemy of Clay and 
Adams, and although the political methods of Van 
Buren and others were well known, there seems to 
have been no general expectation in official circles, 
prior to March 4, 1829, that radical changes were in 
contemplation. The ''memorandum of points," al- 
ready quoted, embraced "a high-minded, enlight- 
ened principle in the administration as to appoint- 
ments and removals." Webster wrote in January 
that ''great efforts are making to put him (Jackson) 
up to a general sweep, as 'to all offices; springing 
from great doubt whether he is disposed to go it.'* 
On March 2 he notes the general impression that no 
great number of changes wiU be made.* Thirty- 
eight nominations made by Adams were left with- 
out action by the Senate, in order that the choice 
might be made by Jackson.* The fact that Jackson 
was supposed not to contemplate a second term, 
and that office-holders at Washington and elsewhere 
were among his strongest supporters, may have 
strengthened official confidence. There was, how- 

* Parton, Jackson, II., 361. 

* Webster, Private Corresp., I., 467, 479. 

* Salmon, Appointing Power, 54. 
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ever, a feeling of uncertainty, strengthened, no 
doubt, by the demands of Jackson's supporters for 
the punishment of their opponents, and by news- 
paper predictions of extensive changes impending.* 
Upon the adjournment of the Senate, March 17, 
1829, a general proscription began. Writers have 
vied with one another in depicting the terror that 
prevailed, especially in Washington. Age, length 
of service, satisfactory performance of duties, or 
financial dependence were no protection. Men who 
had grown old in the government service were dis- 
missed at a moment's notice, and without recourse. 
Clerks whose living depended on their official salaries, 
and who had been rendered tmfit, by reason of long 
employment in a bureau, for other occupations 
equally remunerative, were beggared. As a con- 
sequence, debts could not be collected or rents 
paid. It was reported in July that thirty- three 
houses which were to have been built in Washing- 
ton during the year had been stopped because of 
the wide-spread tmcertainty and demoralization, 
and that there were many cases of individtial dis- 



What added to the excitement was the fact that 
in most cases no reason for a removal was given, 
save that some one else wanted the place. The 
third item in Jackson's ''memorandtmi of points" — 
"no solicitors to be appointed" — ^was apparently 
forgotten. Men who were in office one hotu: were 

* Piah, Civil S€rvic0, X05. ■ Parlon, yackson. III., 214. 
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Offt of it the nttEt, yet wxthoot knowing wfaf tli^ 
were dtsmimtd. Nor was the fitoesB of the candi- 
date always considered; the chief test was loyal^ 
to Jackson. All the executive deportments were 
affected, as well as the po6t-<^5ces, ctistom4K>ases^ 
and other agencies thro^^faout the cotmtry; and as 
the removal of the head of an office frequently car- 
tied with it numerous changes among subordinates, 
the "reform" became far-reaching, 

Kendall, who received his commission as fourth 
auditor of the treasury March 21, wrote to a friend 
three days later that ''the interest of the country '* 
demanded that his office should be "filled with men 
of business, and not with babbling politicians. 
Partisan feelings shall not enter here, if I can ke^ 
them out. To others belong the whole business oi 
electioneering." * No one, however, went at the 
business of removal more thoroughly than he; in- 
deed, if Kendall did not himself suggest the policy 
of Jackson, he certainly showed himself to be in 
hearty sympathy with it, and an adept in carrying 
it out. A circular of instructions which he shortly 
drew up declared that "clerks in this office hold 
their offices at the will of the Auditor and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. Independent of that they 
will have no right to their places. When that will 
decides on their removal, their rights cease." That 
he had some comptmctions at the distress which the 
removals occasioned, would appear from a letter of 
* Paiion, yackson, III., iSi. 
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June I to his wife, in which be says: " I turned out 
ax clerks on Saturday. Several of them have 
famiUes, and are poor. It was the most painful 
thing I ever did; but I could not well get along 
without it. Among them is a poor old man with 
a young wife and several children. I shall help to 
raise a contribution to get him back to Ohio, where 
he came from, and intend to give him fifty dollars 
myself." » 

In the post-office department there were 491 
removals of postmasters and deputies, besides sub- 
ordinates.' The largest number, 131, was in New 
York; then came New Hampshire — Isaac Hill's 
bailiwick — with 55, Ohio with 51, Pennsylvania 
with 35, Massachusetts with 28. In few cases had 
there been complaints of the service. The custom- 
houses at Portsmouth, Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia, and New Orleans were purged. Swart- 
wout, who had been one of Jackson's trusted 
pditical correspondents, and who was now appoint- 
ed collector at New York — though Van Buren 
wrote that the appointment was made against 
his "decided and earnest remonstrance"* — was 
"a chronic beggar for office," * and later a de- 
faulter. Calhotm, however, was "gratified" at the 
OQofiimation, and felt "confident that he will not 

> Kendall, Autobiography, aga, 317. 

*NiU^ Regisur. XXXVIII.. 105. 

* Van Btiren to Cambreleng, April 23, 2899, Van Bunn MSS. 

« Salmon, AfffoinUng Power, 57. 
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disappoint the expectations of his friends." ^ It 
was estimated that a thousand removals had been 
made before the meeting of Congress in December, 
and twice that ntmiber by the end of Jackson's fint 
year. Most of the important offices were included 
in the list. 

There was not, however, a *' dean sweep." * Klen- 
dall, in his review of the condition of the government 
during the first three years of Jackson's term, states 
that only one-seventh of the officials at Washington, 
one-sixteenth in the post-office department, and 
one-eleventh in the country at large were replaced 
during that period. Benton, who r^arded the re- 
movals as "indispensable," in view of the small 
number of resignations, declares that judicial officers, 
save one judge, were not disturbed; that only four 
out of seventeen foreign representatives were^ re- 
called during the first year, and that in the depart- 
ments at Washington a majority of the employes 
remained opposed to Jackson throughout his ad- 
ministration.* Certain it is, however, that there 
were loud complaints of the number and the circum- 
stances of removals, particularly of postmasters ; that 
the public service deteriorated, and that business men 
and others who had to deal with federal agencies 
were embarrassed and annoyed. There was par- 



* Calhotin, Corresp. (Jameson's ed.), 272. 

• On the ntimber of removals, Debates of Congress, VI., 392. 
'Kendall, Autobiography, 301; Benton, Thirty Years* View, 

I., 160. 
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ticolax complaint of the appointment of Jackson 
editors, fifty-five of whom received ofiBces during 
the first two years, many of them continuing their 
editorial duties while holding office.^ 

In his first annual message, December, 1829, 
Jackson urged the propriety of excluding members 
of Congress ''from all appointments in the gift of 
the President in whose election they may have been 
offidally concerned.'' Judicial, diplomatic, and cab- 
inet dBBcers were excepted. The excepted officers 
were obviously the ones of most importance, yet 
Jackson himself had negatived his own recom- 
mendation in advance by appointing, within three 
months of his inauguration, two collectors, an ap- 
praiser, and a district attorney from members of 
Congress. His appointments of this class in one 
year were more numerous than those of any of his 
piedecessors in a term.* The message further rec- 
ommended a general extension of the law which 
limited certain classes of appointments to four years. 
The reasons advanced in support of such a step were 
as ridiculous as they were specious. Long con- 
tinaance in office, Jackson declared, inevitably be- 
gets indiflference to the public interests, and opens 
the way for incompetency and corruption. "The 
duties of all public officers are, or at least admit of 
being made, so plain and simple that men of in- 

■Saknoo, Appointing Power, 59. 

'Yotmg, American Statesman, 480; Sttmoer, Jackson (rev. 
ed.), 191; DehaUs of Congress, VI., 24a. 
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teUigence may readily qualify themselves for their 
perfonnance/' Moreover, as no one has any more 
intrinsic right than another to an c^Sce, "no k^ 
dividtial wrong" is done by removal, ''although in- 
dividual distress may be sometimes produced.** 
*'He who is removed has the same means of ob- 
taining a living that are enjoyed by the milUons 
who never held oflBce." * 

Two months elapsed before all the ncnninations 
made during the recess were sent in, and the subject 
was before the Senate for two months more. Fre- 
quent requests for a statement of the reasons for 
particular removals were made, and were availed of 
as occasions for debate. Webster doubted whether 
the Constitution vested in the president the power 
of removal without the consent of the Senate, hold- 
ing it to be "only incident to the power of ap- 
pointment.'* He asked Chancellor Kent for an 
c^inion, and the great jurist, who had heard the 
question debated in 1789, was inclined to agree with 
Hamilton, in the Federalist^* that the consent of 
the Senate was needed. "The power to appoint 
and reappoint, when all else is silent, is the ix>wer 
to remove.'* At the same time, he regarded the 
action of the first Congress and the acquiescence 
of half a cent\iry as closing the constitutional ques- 
tion.* 

* R ict m r da o n, Messages amd Paptrs. U., 448- 
*F9dsralist, No. 77. 

• WeUter. Prwai9 Corfsp,, I.. 4S3, 486, 487. 
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Against the expediency of such wholesale re- 
movals, with the resulting demoralization of the 
public business, there was better grotmd for argu- 
ment. Many of the nominations were eventually 
rejected by the Senate. A few very objectionable 
ones were withdrawn.^ Webster wrote that the de- 
bate, of course in secret session, was "sometimes 
pretty warm," and refers to "the importimities of 
friends and the dragooning of party." "Were it 
not for the fear of the out-door popularity of Gen- 
eral Jackson," he adds, "the Senate wotdd have 
n^iatived more than half his nominations." * Ken- 
dall's nomination was confirmed only by the casting 
vote of the vice-president, perhaps from fear lest 
Kendall, if rejected, might establish a paper in op- 
position to the Telegraph* 

To just what extent Jackson's policy changed the 
personnel of the civil service cannot be stated with 
precision. If the statements of Kendall and Benton 
be accepted — and there is no reason to doubt their 
approximate correctness — only a minority of oflfice- 
Ixdders were directly affected.* All the evidence 
seems to show that it was the manner as much as 
the ntmiber of removals that impressed public opin- 
ion, and that after the first year the excitement 
largely subsided. We do not hear much of the 

'See, e.g., Richardson, Messages and Papers, II., 474, 477. 
* Webster, Private Carresp., I., 501. 

'Sitmner, Jackson (rev. ed.), 191, quoting an ambigoouB 
puiage from Kendall, Autobiography, 371. 
' Fi^ Ct9il Service, z 25-2 27. 
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subject after 1830, partly, perhaps, because those 
who remained in office had been terrorized, and 
partly because there were few more important offices 
to fill. There was occasional discussion of the con- 
stitutional issue in Congress, and in 1835 a bill, in- 
troduced by Calhoun, providing for a repeal of the 
act of 1830, and for the submission of the reasons 
for removals to the Senate, passed the Senate by 
aid of the combined opposition ; but the House took 
no action. 

The substantial victory, therefore, lay with Jack- 
son. There is no evidence that he ever r^^retted 
the course he had pursued. Frequent reference in 
his letters to the corrupt use of executive patronage 
by Adams suggests probably the main reason why 
Jackson thought such wholesale reform necessary. 
He seems to have convinced himself, also, that there 
was dishonesty in the public service. He wrote to 
Van Buren that the late removals of comptrollers 
and auditors had been made in the interest of hon* 
esty, adding, characteristically: "The people expect 
reform — ^they shall not be disappointed; but it must 
be judicumsly done, and upon, principle.'* ^ In 
September, 1839, he wrote again to Van Buren that 
there were no complaints against General Cass, gov- 
ernor of Michigan territory, and no intention erf 
removing him, '' tmless, in the settlement of his ac- 
cotmts, he should prove a defaulter, and you know 

^ Undated memorandtim in r^ly to letter of Mardi 31, 1819, 
Jackson MSS. 
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the rule is, friend or foe, being a defaulter, must 

Jackson certainly never abated his claim to the 
possession of absolute power of removal. A reso- 
lution of the Senate, February 3, 1831, declared it 
inexpedient to appoint citizens of one state to offices 
in another "without some evident necessity." In 
March, 1833, Jackson informed the Senate that he 
should make no further attempt to fill certain offices 
in Mississippi, because of the rejection of previous 
nominations under this rule." In a special message 
of February 10, 1835, he refused to lay before the 
Senate chm^es against Gideon Fitz, removed from 
the office of surveyor-general south of the state of 
Tennessee, declaring that the repetition of such re- 
quests imposed upon him, "as the representative 
and trustee of the American people, the painful 
but imperiotis duty of resisting to the utmost any 
finther encroachment on the rights of the execu- 
tive." • 

Jackson was not in any sense the originator of 
the spoils system, but the responsibility of trans- 
< Ranting it from the states to the broader and more 
I fertile field of national politics must rest with him 
and his advisers. The growth of an office-seeking 
dass dates from his time. There is nothing to show 
that the mass of the people, whose will Jackson al- 

> Van Buren MSS. 

* Richardson, Messages and PaPerSs II. • 636. 

•7Wd..III., 133. 
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ways claimed to interpret inerrantly, viewed thoj 
new departure with anytidng but approbation. The I 
reign of the old statesmanship was ended, and the 1 
people were coming into their own. 



CHAPTER V 

TARIFF AND NULLIFICATION 
(1816-1829) 

THE tariff of 1816, while not, as has sometimes 
been said, the first protective tariff, neverthe- 
less marks the point at which customs duties for 
revenue, with incidental protection, begin to give 
place to ctistoms duties laid primarily to afford 
protection to domestic manufactures. This demand 
for protection, growing by that which it fed upon, 
kd to a general revision of the tariff in 1824, and to 
further protection to wool, cotton, hemp, linens, 
iron, and other articles. The debate on the bill 
showed a significant change of sentiment in eight 
years, while the vote in the House indicated a wide 
sectional divergence and the predominance of local 
interests over alleged national ones. But the duties 
of 1824 failed to give either satisfaction or indus- 
trial peace, particularly to the woollen interests. 
To meet the demand for further protection, Mallary, 
of Vermont, introduced in the House, January 10, 
1827, the " woolens bill," which left the existing duty 
of thirty-three and one-third per cent, ad valorem 
^disturbed, but proposed extraordinary changes in 

IfOU XT.— « 
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Iho si-i- called "minimum" principle of valuation.* 
It was at once objected that the low-priced fabrics 
iHHiUl not lx> imported, and that the revenue would 
tUvUne. The bill passed the House, but was laid 
\M\ tho table in the Senate by the casting vote of 
iIh'' vuvprt^Jxiont, Calhoun, who lost favor in New 
York aivJ IVnnsyh^ania in consequence.* 

riv i'.otV^ii t^f vho Mallarr bill was the signal for a 
j;:^^'.>or,H'! ,\c;^^''i^^:^ r:i iVawr of higher duties, in which 
^x^K1VAJ A':>d tvwj.xnir ^Tireirests were inseparably 
n!iiv^\ TV TY!?::1riTi5: tarir a^t of 1S28 was aocom- 
^vA;';'k\^ V.I v^:it 'i\">:ssi^c Vv iTnO'it tb? TDosi unprincipled 
nnMn]C%vs ^^{ w>,x'>i C^TCTf*? hitf e^er been the forum. 
T1\'^ iaS:^, ^>-,-:*it ";;Vr!>f t.^ h^ve far-ryA^Tmg effects on 
Ilv w^svV^;;-,.'^". r^iTT'-.v^-irr, jLhr^fr ir! progress. So 
ifk^ u^ i V i >.-\v l^.<>,*^nc :'xn,^M.Siti5^ — A.ians, Clay, and 
V*^A»,^.•: ^vr ;*,"»n,>f»m^,\. t-hrrr V5< xTrtie vo choose, 
vi^tV .1 . <i%*»r ,*ir r^'vvi-/. jtf f-;^. ^^T^r:^ rrntfrtioa. The 
')^s-k>«.^r v-»u t.vs;; K'^txr^ir^.v. Vh^ wiTY ijpneafijQg to 
iV'AfA'i v^-^t^i :Vf»f;<--V-finu nr ;:hf .ttjt iaf asd the 
/•NV » 'i'V s^tt;> ,tf* j-.K" n::?v*r vfr^ Lr3cir«a5 th«t 
,1s .•.,i,rx'vo, v">v\iti,' 7v U*»': nrtc^.r. nnr, ti: "hij passed. 

v^* *i iij^fi ,^t v^v ,v i^.ir, \rru\\ hnmr; i^^... £s par- 
»;.*,'»•'•> •- .i^r...';M \.,Ar T^nc^^nr^r. nwirrfartaners, 
..•s, ;1mhx o>'m'V'^ ^^k^v' T^njUif.;, it x'r'n? siTTonaed-, to 
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tection of any sort, and so defeat the bill. The 
Adams-Clay combination would thus be discredited, 
while Jackson would be left free to deal with the 
tarifiE as he saw fit. 

Both the expected and the unexpected happened. 
The bill as reported by the House Committee on 
Manufactures provided for duties so high as to bear 
heavily on many established industries in New 
. England and Pennsylvania, and gave the greatest 
dissatisfaction to the woollen interests; but the 
strong protection sentiment in the north and west 
was sufiScient to carry the bill through. New Eng- 
land was still divided, 23 of its 39 votes in the House 
being given against the bill; but Webster, in the 
Senate, yielding to the changing sentiment of his 
section, spoke and voted for it, although the Massa- 
dxusetts members in the House were almost a tmit 
in opposition. The middle states gave 57 votes in 
bLVor of the bill to 11 against it, and the west 17 
in favor to i against. The total vote in the Hottse 
was 105 to 94; in the Senate, 26 to 21.^ 

It has been customary to say that the vote on the 
tariff of 1828, like that on the tariff of 1824, was 
aectiooal rather than partisan, and sheds no special 
fight on national public opinion. It must be re- 
membered, however, that from 1820 to 1830 party 
fioes were loosely drawn and party doctrines but 
vaguely formulated. The factions and personal 

^ See table in Dewey, Financial History of the United States, 
180. 
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foDowings which together formed the so-called 
** Jackson men" were not yet welded into a party, 
while their opponents, who shared with them the 
common name of Republicans, had even less co- 
hesion. Pour years of tariff agitation had not 
brought order into the poKtical field, or erected 
standards arotmd which both leaders and followers 
could gather. There can be little question, on the 
other hand, that, aside from the personal enthusiasm 
for Jackson and the democratic spirit which he 
represented, the issue of protection versus free-trade 
was more influential than any other in determining 
the new political alignments and shaping the new 
political opinions. 

^ There was obvious reason why this should be the 
case. Protection, as it presented itself in the United 
States after t8t6, in\^lved the two great questions' 
which have been at the bottom of all fundamental 
party division in our history— namely, the question 
of economic or social expediency/and the question 
of constitutionality. Whether or not a protective * 
tarift was a good thing for the United States was to 
be made clear, on the whole^ by statistical inquiry 
exteiiiling ox^er a period of some yeaxs. Under our 
s^'^em of fj<^vemrrK?nt, howex^er, not all intrinsically 
J^»^ <hinj2fR are capable of adoptian by the federal 
Sfo\vmm<;*ni. but onK those which are permitted 
by th^ O^vnstitution. It was ine\itable, therefore, 
that thf^ qiiostion of the constitntjonality of jwo- 
tetiifMi jsh^-viiM <y>me to he looked upon as the main 
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question at issue, the test by which the system mtist 
stand or fall; and while the argument from ex- 
pediency was elaborately developed, particularly in 
the discussion of the tarifiE of 1828, it was on the 
pcnnt of constitutionality that the decision tilti- 
mately turned. 

In 1816 the tariff had been considered, on the 
whole, from a national point of view, and in the 
fight of an economic situation too exigent, apparent- 
ly, to admit of wide difference of opinion. The 
flooding of the American market with English manu- 
factured goods, offered at a price which defied suc- 
cessful competition, seemed to threaten the very 
existence of American manufacttu'es, and to render 
impossible the development of domestic industry. 
A provision of duties which would enable American 
manufactures to establish themselves would, it was 
mged, not only bring about in a few years a desir- 
able competition between home and foreign pro- 
ducers, but would also enlarge the market for Amer- 
ican products and increase the demand for labor; 
while the benefits of protection, though accruing in 
the first instance to the manufacturers, would ulti- 
mately be diffused throughout the cotmtry, and 
benefit capitalists, laborers, farmers, and merchants 
alike. In other words, the protective policy was 
urged as expedient because its fruits were national; 
and what was for the good of all could hardly be 
opposed to the spirit of the Constitution, even though 
not directly sanctioned by its letter. 
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The twelve years from 1816 to 1828 saw a marked 
change of opinion regarding the tariff. Industriet 
which had been encouraged by the act of 1816 de- 
manded, first, a continuance of protection, and then 
an increase of it. Capital which had been invested 
in foreign trade was gradually transferred to maniH 
facturcs. New England became a manufacturing 
section. Ohio insisted upon protection for wool, 
Kentucky for hemp, Pennsylvania for iron, Web* 
stcr, though opposing with tmanswerable argument 
in his earlier career the protection policy, yielded to 
t he changing opinion of New England ; and, when the 
tAnft of 1828 was brought forward, be supported it 
piihKc.Iy. thiMigh writing privately that ''it win be 
A pcXM* And inefficient aid to wool and wookns," and 
w^M^Vtv in his opinion, *'podtively injure the manu- 

iM m<vt sisnificanoe, bowe'ver, was tbe attitude 
<>i Xho A^uth. In tSifv when Calboon and William 
l>Nt^"thlo;^ • weir wvilofosly adrocatii^ piotection^ it 
WA?t VKM oVv^r Nwt tlwt the sooth might hope to ob- 
tain ^^MVl the tariff incidcintal advantages, in in- 
t^*t^w*^«^*^ *1r«mAru1 f^\r its raw products, more tbi^ 
>i«l>K^Tt-^i t,N o^lFjiM the ontumoed prices of manu- 
fj^MnTwl p^Nvis l^ut ^of^TT Imur pnbBc opinion 
x^>»*TiS«*Nl .\>fe A rrAi*-^minf»nt:h* aijrictihairal region 
}f\ ^'bN^> «7v r^f«\1iK'^tinfi of :§aap)es. particulariy 
^Nyf«Nn f«^N^\N%. ftf>r. rvT. hv sV.ve labor w:as the 
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basis of the entire economic life, the south had no 
share in the industrial development which was 
taking place in the north. Though rich in natural 
lesources, it not only had no manufactures, but it 
insisted that with slave labor — the continuance of 
which was assumed to be necessary — ^it could not 
have manufactures. The south realized, therefore, 
that it was paying higher prices for many of the 
tilings it was compelled to buy, at the same time 
that the market for its staples had not been ma- 
terially widened or the prices of its raw products 
oiaterially raised. The assumption that the south 
oould not develop manufactures, like the assumption 
that slave labor was essential to its prosperity, was 
unfounded; but that the south, under the operation 
of the tariffs of 1824 and 1828, had a serious griev* 
ance cannot be questioned. 

With protection firmly intrenched in the manu- 
facturing states, and with the west and southwest 
demanding and receiving protection for wool and 
hemp, the prospect of a return to lower duties grew 
dim. The main hope of relief for the south appeared 
to He in attacking the constitutionality of the tariflE. 
The constitutional argument against the tariff, as 
Kt forth in the numerous resolutions and protests 
of southern legislatures, was largely drawn from 
Jefferson's opinion, in 1791, against the constitu- 
tionaUty of a national bank,* and the Kentucky and 
Virginia resolutions of 1 798-1 799, while that in favor 
"Jefferson. Works (ed. of 1854), VII., SSSS^^- 
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of protection owed its substance to Hamilton's opin- 
ion in favor of the constitutionality of a bank,^ and 
the development of Hamilton's doctrine in the de- 
cisions of Chief-Justice Marshall. While the fuller 
discussion of the constitutional doctrine thus for- 
mulated belongs to a later chapter of this work, the 
substance of the opposing arguments may properly 
be outlined here. 

Since the power to levy protective duties is no- 
where expressly granted to Congress by the Con- 
stitution, the authority for them must be found, if 
anjnvhere, in reasonable implication from the grant 
of some other power. The clause most relied upon 
by the advocates of protection was that which gives 
to Congress the power to "lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and 
provide for the common defence and general wel- 
fare of the United States." • It was insisted that, 
under this grant of power, Congress was given ea- 
tire freedom in the imposition of taxes and other 
burdens, so long as the purpose of such exactions 
was either the pa3mient of the public debt or the 
promotion of the public safety and general welfare; 
and that since a protective system was a provision 
for the general welfare, and the proceeds of the 
duties were applied to public objects, protective 
tariff duties were constitutional. As to the degred 
of protection, that was a matter for the discretion 

• Hamilton, Works (ed. of 1851), IV., 104-138. 

* Constitution, art. I., i 8, par. x. 
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cf Congress. The oonstitutional question must al- 
ways be, not whether a power may be exercised in 
this way or that» but whether the power is granted 
alalL 

Besides the power to impose taxes and duties, 
Coi^^ress has also the power to regulate commerce >y 
with foreign nations.^ As the grant of power in 
fius case is without restriction, it must be held that 
no limitation was intended ; and in the case of the 
embargo and non-intercourse acts of 1807 and 1809, 
the power had in fact been exercised to the utmost 
extent — ^that, namely, of prohibiting commerce al- 
together.' A protective tariff, under which com- 
merce would be given new directions, and stimulated 
at one point while restrained at another, might cer- 
tainly be regarded as a regulation of commerce, 
and as such within the purview of the Consti- 
tution, even though the particular method or de- 
gree of regulation were not named in that instru- 
ment. 

The objection to this argument took the form 
partly of dissent from the interpretation of the Con- 
stitotioQ, and partly of denial of the alleged facts. 
It was denied that the power to regulate conmierce 
implied an unrestrained choice of means, or that 
the *' general welfare" clause was to be so construed 
as to give to Congress the right of levying taxes and 
imposts for any purpose it might choose; for thajt 

1 Coostittttioii, art. I, { 8, par. 3. 
* Cooley, Cons%, Law (3d ed.), 70. 
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would make "its discretion, and not the Consti 
tion, the measure of its powers." * The only < 
jects, it was urged, for which money could consti 
tionally be raised by federal taxation were the pi 
ment of the debt, the provision of public safe 
and the general welfare of the community. And 
was denied that a protective tariff operated for t 
general welfare. It was pointed out that the ope 
tion of such a system was necessarily tmequal, tl 
it favored certain industries at the expense of ol 
ers, and that it was not, and from the nature of t 
case could not be, tmiform in weight or effect up 
different parts of the cotmtry. What protect! 
meant, in practice, was the taxation of agricultu 
states for the benefit of manufacturing states, 
particular industries and classes for the benefit 
others; so that, instead of conducing to the gene 
welfare, it was, in fact and necessarily, partial, c 
criminating, and unjtist. To uphold such a pol 
as a legitimate regulation of commerce, or as ta: 
tion for the general weUare, was to adopt an int 
pretation contrary to the whole spirit and int< 
of the Constitution and in conflict with the obvi< 
purpose of its framers. Favoritism for a few 001 
never work the good of the many. 
- The argtunent thus briefly outlined was, of coui 
only the old contention of "loose constructio 
versus "strict construction" applied to a protect 

' Ky. Resolutions (1798), In MacDonald, S^Uct Docunu 
149- 
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tariff. That contioversy was as old as the Con* 
, ttitution, and the battle had been waged, with vary- 
ing d^prees of energy and bitterness, over most of 
the important propositions that had come before 
Coogress since 1789. The conditions of the ques- 
tion, however, had tindergone a change almost revo- 
lutionary in character. The advocates of strict 
construction in 1828 felt, though not all of them 
dearly perceived, that their opponents had shifted 
tfieir ground; and that instead of seeking the au- 
thority for federal action in the words of the Con- 
rtitution, or in reasonable implication therefrom, 
'loose construction*' had come to mean the right 
of the federal government to do whatever was not 
forbidden by the Constitution, provided the act was 
deemed to be for the general good. If such a theory 
of constitutional construction were to prevail, and 
the original notion of the Constitution as a grant of 
powers, under which everything not granted was 
withheld, were to be replaced by the theory that 
everything not withheld was granted, the federal 
government would be admittedly supreme, and 
**the reserved rights of the States" would speedily 
become only a form of words. 

To what extent the arguments pro and con rep- 
resented the reasoned conviction of those who tised 
them cannot, naturally, be determined with much 
accuracy. No more then than now were the mass 
of the voters trained constitutional lawyers or tm- 
biassed judges. The generation which preceded the 
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Civil War was, however, especially in the soutl^ 
pre-eminently interested in certain great problems 
of constitutional law and political spectilation, and 
discussed with avidity, and with sincere appre- 
ciation of their seriousness, issues which, like tik 
of protection, involved the nature, stability, and 
peace of the Union. To regard the disctxssion oa 
either side as academic is to miss entirely the sig- 
nificance of one of the great episodes in American 
history. There was felt to be too much at stake to 
waste time in mere banter of words. 

The position of Calhoun in this discussion is 
peculiarly important, not only because of the great 
personal influence which he exerted, but also be- 
cause of the vigor and boldness with which South 
Carolina stood out against what it believed to be 
constitutional error of a most dangerous sort. As 
a member of the House of Representatives, Calhoun 
had occupied broad national ground. He had fa- 
vored the embargo as a preparation for war, sup- 
ported protection as a matter of " vital importance/* 
advocated internal improvements, and reported a 
bill to incorporate a bank. In a speech on the 
"bonus bill," February 4, 1817, he had declared 
that he saw no reason why the expenditure of 
federal money should be restricted to the execution 
of the eniunerated powers. " I am no advocate for 
refined arguments on the Constitution. ... If the 
framers had intended to limit the use of the money 
to the powers afterward enumerated and defined. 
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nothing could have been more easy than to have 
ttpressed it plainly." * 

During the years from 181 7 to 1829, when Cal- 
iom was secretary of war and vice-president, his 
public utterances on political questions of the day 
were few, and the course of his opinions cannot be 
dearly traced. A letter of July 3, 1824, to Robert 
S. Gamett, a representative from Virginia, shows 
him to have been still a nationalist. He is silent 
about the tariff, but still believes in the bank and 
btemal improvements, and defends himself against 
ie charge of inconsistency.* A year later, at a 
xiblic dinner, he reaffirmed his early position on 
be tariff, and deprecated sectionalism as '' against 
be spirit of the Constitution." • v^ere, however, 
le b^;an to waver. It was his casting vote as vice- 
resident that defeated the Mallary "woolens bill." 
Q August, 1827, he wrote that the power of en- 
juraging domestic manufactures "is highly dan- 
erous, and may be perverted to purposes most tm- 
ist and oppressive." "What perhaps is a great 
efect in oiu- system" is "that the separate geo- 
raphical interests are not sufficiently guarded." * 
It seems evident that it was the discussion over 
be "woolens bill" of 1827 that first shook Cal- 
oun's confidence in the constitutional soundness 



*Qn Calhoun's siiccessive views, Von Hoist, Calhoun (rev. 
1), 21 ; Calhoun, Works, II., 104-110, 153-173, 186-196. 

* Houston, Nullification in South Carolina, 143-148. 

* Ihid., 63. * Calhoun, Corresp. (Jameson's ed.), 250. 
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power.'* ^ Protectioa axad fntBrnal inip r avqu enli 
were oow for the fint tone fi'i maffy ooodenmed bf 
a state I^islatore. 

la ICarcfa, 1826, the general asRmbly of Vugmii " 
reaffirmed the resnhitioDS of 179^* in which th0~ 
federal government was held to be the result of 
a compact to which the states are parties, and 
declared a protective tariff n n cn fi s tituti ooal aad 
"ingfUly oppressive and partial in its operatioa. 
Resohxtions of Uaich, 1827, solemnly prcytested. 
against the tariff as ** unoonstxtntionalv nnwisey un* 
jtist, unequal, and oppressrve.** A protectioiust 
convention at Harrisburg aroused great exdtemeot, 
especially in South CaroKna. The kgislatme of the 
latter state, December 19, 1827, denounced the 
tariff laws as "violations of the Constitution in its 
spirit," and directed the senators and representa- 
tives of the state in Congress ''to continue to op- 
pose every increase of the tariff, with a view to pro- 
tect domestic manufactures" Five days later the 
legislature of Georgia adopted a report declaring 
that "an increase of Tariff duties will and ought to 
be RESISTED by all legal and constitutional 
means." In January, 1828, the legislature of North 
Carolina, while not denying the right of Congress to 
lay protective duties, submitted that the exercise 
of such a power, in the way contemplated by the 
"woolens bill," was "a direct violation" of the 

* South Carolina votes tn Ames, Stat4 Documents on Frnkral 
Rekaions, III., 5-8. 
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Spirit of the Constitution. The legislature of Ala- 
bama denounced the Harrisburg convention, de- 
dared protective duties ''a palpable usurpation of 
a power not given by the Constitution," and branded 
ibe '* woolens bill" *'as a species of oppression little 
less than l^^alized pillage." ^ <=i^ 



There remained, however, a further question. 
Even assuming the course of the federal government 
to be unconstitutional, what was to be done in case 
the protest of the states went unheeded? Was 
there any constitutional method of preventing fur- 
ther obnoxious tariff legislation by Congress, or of 
arresting tbe operation of a federal statute ? A pro- 
test that cannot be translated into terms of active 
resistance is usually, in practice, of Uttle weight. 
The federal government, if unrestrained, might co- 
erce a state; had a state any weapon with which 
to coerce the federal goverxmient? 

The "tariff of abominations" became law May 
38, 1828. The passage of the aot was followed in 
South Carolina by renewed activity on the part of 
its opponents. Public opinion was divided as to 
the proper course to pursue, and the wide-spread 
discussion of the matter in public meetings through- 
out the state had not brought tmanimity. Con- 
servative leaders like William Smith, Joel R.Poin- 
sett, Governor Taylor, and Hugh S. Legar6 were 
for moderation, and were ''outspoken in their 

' Texts of tbese state resolutions in Ames, Staii Docwmtnts am 
Fsdtral RflaHons, III., ZZ-X9. 
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determinatioa to oppose any project tending di* 
rectly or indirectly to weaken the bonds ot tmion." ' 
On the other hand« men like Langdon Cheves, Geofge 
McDufiBe, William Harper, and A. P. Butler were 
for resistance; and behind resistance lurked dit- 
tmion. A popular demand arose for an early meet* 
ing of the legislature, but to this Governor Taylor 
refused to accede. There was anxiety, too, about 
the attitude of Jackson and the effect of the ^ta* 
tion on the approaching electkm. September 3, 
1828, Senator Robert Y. Hayne wrote to Jackson 
that, while he believed nineteen-twentieths of tlie 
people of South Carolina were convinced that pro- 
tection would eventually destroy the south, and 
even the Union itself, and while they r^retted that 
their views and those of Jackson on the qtiestaon 
were not in harmony, the state would, nevertheless, 
give Jackson cordial support; that there was no 
desire to dissolve the Union, and that the tariff 
excitement had nothing to do with the presidential 
election.' 

The legislature met in November. December 19 
a set of eight resolutions was adopted, prot e stiQg 
against the tariff as unconstitutional, as an abuse 
of power, and as a menace to the economic life of 
the state.* Accompanying the resolutions was aa 
elaborate report, originally draughted by Calhoun,-' 

^ Houston, NuUification in South Carolina, 63. 

* Jackson MSS. 

■ MacDonald, Select Documents, 331-934. 
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ind known as the " South Carolina Exposition," ^ a 
figorous arraignment of the tariff on economic and 
constitutional grounds. The constitutional argu- 
meot follows the general lines of the doctrine laid 
down in the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions of 
If 98-1 799: that the federal government is formed 
bjr compact between sovereign states; that the ac- 
tivity of the federal government is limited to the 
powers del^;ated by the Constitution; that it has 
not the right of judging conclusively of the extent 
of its own powers; but that the states, as parties 
to the compact, have equally the right of determin- 
ing whether the Constitution has been observed or 
violated, and of the proper mode of redress. 

The chief interest of the "Exposition," however,"^! 
was in its declaration regarding the means by which 
a state might protect itself against federal usurpa- 
tion. That remedy was "interposition," and the 
proper body to apply it was a convention. On this 
point the "Exposition" says: "When convened, it 
win belong to the Convention itseU to determine, 
authoritatively, whether the acts of which we com- 
pbin be unconstitutional; and, if so, whether they 
constitute a violation so deliberate, palpable, and 
dangerous, as to justify the inUgrgg^Qn of the 
Skate to jwotect its rights. If tiis question be de- 
cided in the aflfirmative, the Convention will then 
determine in what manner they ought to be de- 
dared null and void within the limits of the State; 

» Odlioun. Works, VI., x-S9- 
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which solemn declaration, based on her rights as 
a member of the Union, would be obligatory, not 
only on her own citizens, but on the General 
Government itself; and thus place the violated 
rights of the State under the shield of the Consti- -, 
tution." * 

To avoid precipitancy, however, it was recom- 
mended that the legislature, after presenting its '^ 
views "in this solemn manner," "allow time for \ 
further consideration and reflection," in hope that • 
"a returning sense of justice on the part of the i 
majority" may lead to a repeal of the obnoxious 
acts, and that the incoming of Jackson "may be 
followed up, under his influence, with a complete 
restoration of the pure principles of our Govern- 
ment." » 

The " Exposition" is Calhoun's first formal state- 
ment of the doctrine of nullification. Both its 
strength and its originality have been much over- 
rated. Stripped of its literary qualities — for the 
"Exposition" is very readable — ^the constitutional 
argument is elementary and not very skilfulfy 
worked out, and offers nothing which the Virginia 
and Kentucky resolutions had not already made 
familiar. The doctrine of "interposition" was Jef- 
ferson's, not Calhotm's, and is here phrased as 
hazily as when it was first announced. As com- 
pared with Hayne's speeches in the "great debate,** 
or with Calhoim's own writings, in 1831, on the 

« Calhoun, Works, VI., 45. ' Ibid,, VI., 55, 56. 
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ttme subject/ it is a slight perfonnance. What 
psve we^ht to the ''Exposition/' apparently, was 
the fact that it was adopted as the formal expression 
of opinion by the legislature, and that it came at a 
time when the public mind was ready to receive it. 
The "Exposition" was immediately printed and 
widely circulated. It should be remembered that 
Calhoun's connection with the docimient was not 
known at the time, and that as late as 1830 his ap- 
proval of nullification was denied.' Calhoun's posi- 
tion as vice-president and prospective candidate for 
the presidency in 1832 may well have made him 
shrink from publicity in the matter, but he was 
not above fashioning in secret a weapon which his 
friends could use against the government of which 
he was a high ofiiciaL Had Jackson known the 
authorship of the " Exposition," he might well have 
felt that his enemies were, indeed, those of his own 
household. 

The protest of South Carolina was followed by 
mnilar action in Georgia, Mississippi, and Virginia. 
The legislature of Georgia recommended the other 
states to protest against the recent tariS as uncon- 
stitutional and injurious, and to adopt a policy of 
**«elf-i)reservation" by relying as far as possible on 
its own resources; while the House proposed a con- 



I 



' ** Address on the Relations of the States and the Federal 
Government"; "Report on Federal Relations"; "Address %o 
the People of South Carolina"; all in Calhoun, Works, VI., 59- 
144* ' Houston, NuUifkaHan in South Carolifia, 179. 
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vention of delegates from the southern states, "L 
event of the failure of the present Congress to r« 
peal or modify" the tariff, to concert measures c 
resistance/ The general assembly of Mississippi 
February 5, 1829, declared the tarifi "contrary ^ 
the spirit of the Constitution,'* and impolitic an.< 
oppressive. The general assembly of Virginia re 
asserted the right of each state to construe the 
federal compact for itself, and declared its solemn 
conviction that the tariflE laws " are not authorized 
by the plain construction, true intent and meaning 
of the Constitution." 

The inaugural address of Jackson spoke with aV 
most ludicrous indefiniteness regarding the tariff 
The secretary of the treasury was a protected man- 
ufacturer from Pennsylvania. But the tritimpl 
jol the democratic principles for which Jacksoi 
stood, and the overwhelming defeat of the "cor 
rupt alliance" of Adams and Clay, inspired genera 
hope that the policy of high protection would sooi 
be radically modified. Until the meeting of Con 
gress, accordingly, the agitation slimibered. 

* The resolutions in Ames, StaU Documents on Federal Rda 
tions. III., aa-25. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE GREAT DEBATE ON THE CONSTITUTION 
(1829-1830) 

THE first session of the twenty -first Congress 
met on Monday, December 7, 1829. The roll 
of members contained many distinguished names. 
Among the senators were John Holmes, of Maine; 
Levi Woodbury, of New Hampshire, later secretary 
of the navy; Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts; 
Horatio Se3miour, of Vermont; Theodore Freling- 
haysea and Mahlon Dickerson, of New Jersey; John 
M. Clajrton, of Delaware; John Tyler, of Virginia; 
William Smith and Robert Y. Ha)nie, of South 
Carolina; John Forsyth, of Georgia, later secretary 
of state; Hugh L. White and Felix Gnmdy, of Ten- 
nessee; Edward Livingston, of Louisiana, later sec- 
retary of state; John McLane, of Illinois; William 
R. King, of Alabama; and Thomas H. Benton, of 
IGssouri. 

Prominent among the three hundred and thirteen 
members of the House of Representatives were 
Edward Everett, of Massachusetts; C. C. Cambre- 
kng and Gulian C. Verplanck, of New York; James 
Buchanan, of Pennsylvania; William S. Archer, 
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John S. Barbour, and Andrew Stevenson, of Vir- 
ginia; William Drayton and George McDuffie, of 
South Carolina; R. M. Johnson, of Kentucky; J0I91 
Bell and James K. Polk, of Tennessee; James Find- 
lay, of Ohio; W. H. Overton, of Louisiana; and C. 
C. Clay, of Alabama. Andrew Stevenson was re- 
elected speaker. 

Jackson's first annual message^ congratulated 
Congress on the continuance of peace at home and 
abroad, and on " the most cheering evidence of gen- 
eral welfare and progressive improvement." Chief 
among matters of domestic concern requiring at- 
tention was the method of electing the president 
and vice-president. The principles to be followed 
in the matter of appointments and removals were 
briefly stated, and the operations of the several 
executive departments pa^ed in review. The debt 
was to be paid; the large amounts due the govern- 
ment by individuals to be collected; federal support 
for the Indians in Georgia and Alabama, in their 
controversy with those states, to be withdrawn; 
the United States circuit courts to be extended 
throughout the cotmtry; and naval construction to 
be stopped. Two brief paragraphs at the close of 
the message called attention to the expiration in 
1836 of the charter of the Bank of the United States, 
and to the desirability of replacing the existing 
bank by a national one "founded upon the credit 
of the government and its revenues." 

' Riehardton, M^ssagfs and Papers ^ II., 44a-46a. 
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On the engrossing subject of the tariff, the mes- 
nge was vague, and its specific recommendations 
unimportant. While the operation of the tariff, it 
was stated, had not been as injurious to agrictilture 
and commerce, or as beneficial to manufactures, as 
[ had been anticipated, the continuance of imdimin- 
khed importations of foreign goods, joined to in- 
creased domestic consimiption, had produced 'Mow 
prices, temporary embarrassment, and partial loss." 
In the opinion of the president, some of the pro- 
yiaons of the tariff required modification; but be- 
yond urging that revision be tmdertaken in a broad, 
national spirit, and with regard to the paramoimt 
interests of agriculture, the message offered no spe- 
dfic suggestion save that of a ''gradual and cer- 
tain" reduction of the duties on tea and coffee. A 
revision of the customs administrative laws was, 
however, recommended, especially with a view to re- 
ducing the long credit for duties on goods imported 
from beyond the Cape of Good Hope. On the other 
hand, the indefinite continuance of a high tariff was 
virtually foreshadowed in the statement that, '' after 
the extinction of the public debt, it is not probable 
that any adjustment of the tariff, upon principles 
satisfactory to the People of the Union, will, until 
aronote period, if ever, leave the Grovemment with- 
ont a considerable surplus in the treasury." The 
''most safe, just, and federal disposition" of the 
surplus would be ''its apportionment among the 
several States according to their ratio of representa- 
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tkm/' the authority for tudi disfeributiQii to 
8otight« i£ «A<'i i§ f (| ry ^ in a& ameodiiiocit to the 
stitution. 

The expiessiaiiB reganling the tariff were 
viously capable of any interpr^atkm that aay 
dividual or sectkm chose to put upon theai» 
that they did not indicate pronounced ani 
to the protective 83rstem. If Jackson had at 
time any positive opinion on the tariff quesfaoOt 
any appreciation of the depth of fedtng on 
subject in the south, the fact does not appear 
tibe generalizations of his first annual message. 

December 29, Senator Samuel A. Foot, of CoOr. 
necticut, offered the following resolution: 

" Rssolved, That the Committee on Public Laxidl: 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
limiting for a certain period the sales of the publit 
lands to such lands only as have heretofore bees 
offered for sale, and are subject to entry at tto 
minimum price. And also, whether the office otj 
Surveyor General may not be abolished withoril 
detriment to the public interest." * 

As explained by Foot, the reasons for offering tbf ! 
resolution were to be found in certain statemauft] 
in recent reports of the commissioner of the hat^ 
office, to the effect that the qtiantity of land wfatdf! 
remained unsold, at the minimum price of $x.2S pfli 
acre, exceeded seventy-two million acres; while tbft 
annual demand for land was estimated at about coil 

» Debates of Congrgss.Vl,, 3, 4. 
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acres, subject to increase with the progress 
ilation and improvement. The distribution 
sales, however, seemed to be very unequal: 
nple, in one district of Ohio, where not more 
iree or four hundred thousand acres, and 
iferior, were for sale, the cash sales amounted 
y-five thousand dollars, while in other places, 
immense quantities of superior land were 
le, the sales, during 1828, amounted to only 
»usand dollars. Inasmuch as the lands were 
nmon property of the United States, and 
bate was deeply interested in the disposition 
f them, he thought it legitimate to inquire 
r the indiscriminate sale of the public lands 
not be stopped for a time, or perhaps con- 
> the lands already on the market.* 
•esolution was immediately attacked by Ben- 
in indication of hostility to the west, and of 
5 on the part of the east to check immigra- 
id he insisted on ample time for the discussion 
whole subject. The debate began on Jan- 
, and at once became general. Benton made 
orate speech,' in which the attitude of the 
wards the west was exhibited in a hostile 
ad the "copious and bitter draughts" which 
T states "have had to swallow" treated with 
Qvective. Not only the prosperity, but also 
itical security, of the west, Benton declared, 
dd upon the speedy and unimpeded settle- 
rs of Congrfss, VI.. 4. * thid., VI., 22-27. 
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meot oi the ixwulij ; and tfie easl« 'wUdi as yet hen J 
ooctxol za CoogiPesL bad no ri^bt to farce upon tim^ 
west a change of sjrstem which woaU chedc imiiii* ! 
gratioQ by wrtfadrawiE^ the lands from the marloBl^; 
Hayne. of South CaroEna. Ccrfkmed, January 19^ 
1830, with a q»ech ' in which be skilfiilly invotkad 
the docirme of strict c ons tructi on and state r^its.- 
Interference with the free devdopment of the we8t» j 
either by fimiting the land sales or by material- 
ly altering the conditaons d sale, would add im- 
mensely to the power d the federal government; ^ 
and strengthen that tendency to **consolidatioa'' ^ 
than wMch be befieved there was "no ev3 more to 
be deprecated/' He declared himself "opposed, in 
any shape, to all unnecessary extension of the 
powers or the influence of the Legislature or Execor 
tive of the Union over the States, or the people of the 
States *' ; and, most of all, " to those partial distriba- 
tions of favors, whether by legislation or appropria- 
tion, which has [51^] a direct and powerful tendency 
to spread corruption through the land; to create an 
abject spirit of dependence; to sow the seeds of dis- 
solution; to produce jealousy among the different 
portions of the Union, and finally to sap the very 
fotuidations of the Government itself." Further, 
interference with land sales, by checking the growth 
of the agricultural states, would contribute to the 
upbuilding of manufactures, and thus perpetuate 
the system of protection; and the people of the 

* DtbtUes of Congress, VI., 31-35. 
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Dmted States were, and for a century ought to re- 
main, ''essentially an agricultural people." 

Hayne's speech marked a turning-point in the 
dd)ate. Foot's resolution, indeed, remained before 
fte Senate, and was nominally the theme of discus- 
1 im; but thenceforward it was the opposing interests 
i c{ the different sections of the Union, and not the 
[pobfic-land system, that were debated. A modifi- 
l^catkm of the resolution, adding to it a clause in- 
itnicting the committee on public lands "to inquire 
lod report the quantity of the public lands remain- 
mg unsold within each State and Territory," and 
xaising the alternative question "whether it be ex- 
pedient to adopt measures to hasten the sales, and 
extend more rapidly the surveys," * did not change 
the character of the discussion. 

January 20, Webster first took part in the debate. 
Bis theme was the defence of the east, particularly 
New England and Massachusetts, against the charge 
of hostility to the west and desire to hinder its 
growths In a brilliant and impressive speech ' he 
diowed the groundlessness of Hayne's aspersions, 
pointed to the influence of New England in securing 
the adoption of the ordinance of 1787, and declared 
that " from the day of the cession of the territories 
jy the States to Congress, no portion of the cotmtry 
las acted either with more liberality or more intelli- 
lence, on the subject of the western lands in the 
ew States, than New England." What was consoli- 

« Dgbaies of Congress, VI., 35. ' Ibid., VI., 3S-4X. 
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dation — ** that perpetual cry both of ternx* and di 
lusion" — ^but the strengthening of the Union? H 
regretted the disposition of some in the south t 
'" habitually speak of the Union in terms of indiflei 
ence, or even of disparagement" ; and while he truri 
ed that Hayne was not one of those, he deprecate 
ideas which tended to bring the Union into disca 
sion "as a mere question of present and tempocaf 
expediency." 

Hayne replied at once in a speech' oocupyifl 
parts of January 21 and 25. *' He would not deny, 
he said, "that some things had fallen from tb 
gentleman which rankled here (touching his breast' 
from which he would desire, at once, to relieve hifl 
self. The gentleman had discharged his fire in tb 
face of the Senate. He hoped he would now aflFor 
him an opportunity of returning the shot," Wd 
ster, who had business elsewhere, and had not ei 
pected to attend on that day, at once replied: " 
am ready to receive it. Let the discussion pre 
ceed." 

In his speech, the so-called " Hayne's first reply, 
the South Carolinian, while disclaiming tuifriendl 
ness to New England or its people, or any dispositic 
to attack them, denounced the conduct of the Ne 
EJngland Federalists, dwelt on their repeated 
position to the government, and held up to reprol 
tion and scorn the pretensions of the National B 
publicans. What was the " tariff of abomination 

^Debates of Congress, VI., 4^-58. 
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but an illustration of the "consolidation" which 

'!^)eter had upheld? The people of New England 

with the people of the south and west in the 

struggle for popular rights; but the mainte- 

of popular rights was to be found in a federal, 

a national, union, in a government whose powers 

confined strictly within the limits of the Con- 

'ititiition. Webster had ridictiled the notion that 

a state had any recourse in case of " a gross, pal- 

ydble, and deliberate violation of the Constitution'' 

¥y the federal government; and had added that, if 

it might intervene by an exercise of its sovereign 

|; authority, then the Union was "a mere rope of 

mimL'* To the authority of Webster, Hayne would 

'CpfOBe, without further argument of his own, the 

' ^ South Carolina Exposition'* and the Virginia and 

: Kentucky resolutions. The South Carolina doctrine 

was, be insisted, the historical republican doctrine, 

** first promulgated by the fathers of the faith," 

"maintained by Virginia and Kentucky in the worst 

of times," and embracing the very principles the 

triumph of which, in i79&-i8oi, ** saved the Consti- 

l ttttkm at its last gasp." South Carolina ''has kept 

steadily in view the preservation of the Union," but 

the principle on which she acts is that of ** resistance 

to unauthorized taxation." 

In citing the "Exposition" and the resolutions of 
ifpS-xfgg, Haime had taken his stand in favor of 
ntdfification, but he had refrained from elaborat- 
ing his own views on the subject. His speech was 
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Webster's opportunity. The ** reply to Hayne"' 
which followed is justly r^aided as the gnaUk 
piece of forensic eloquence which tins country batf 
produced; but it is its argument rather than iti 
rhetoric which have g^ven it permanent significanm: 
What Webster sought was to force from Hayiil 
or his supporters a full, frank, clear-cut statemeoti 
of what nullification meant; and then, by opposinf 
to this doctrine the Constitution as he undjostool 
it, to show its utter inadequacy and falladousnes 
either as constitutional law or as a practical worldng 
scheme. No one was so well fitted for the task ai 
Webster. He was the foremost New England states- ' 
man, the ablest American constitutional lawyer, ' 
and incomparably the greatest American oratof " 
that the country had yet produced; and he now, 
with little direct preparation,* summoned all Ms - 
magnificent powers to expound, once f or all, tte : 
nature of the Union he loved. Never, he wrote, i 
had he spoken to an audience "so excited, so eager, j 
and so sympathetic" as that which filled the Senate ' 
chamber on January 26 and 27, 1830. \ 

An extended introduction, in which he once more 
defended New England and himself against the keea 
thrusts and irritating strictures of Hayne, ending 
with a splendid eulogy of Massachusetts, brought 
him to the main question. The doctrine chaxo- 
pioned by Hayne affirmed the constitutional right 

• Debates of Congress, VI., 58-80. 
' Webster, PrwcUe Corresp,, I., 488. 
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oC a state government to interfere, whenever the 
isderal government transcended its constitutional 
Imits, and to arrest the operation of the federal 
Iots; smoe "the ultimate power of judging of the 
constitutional extent of its own authority is not 
b^ged exclusively in the general government, or 
Hgr braxich of it " ; but» on the contrary, " the States 
: may lawfully decide for themselves^ and each State 
lor itsdf , whether, in a given case, the act of the 
CSeneial Government transcends its power/' 

To such a doctrine Webster opposed a flat denial. 
Doubtless, he said, there is in every people a right 
of levolution, beyond and higher than the Constitu- 
tim; but "between submission to the laws, when 
rqgidaity pronounced constitutional, on the one 
hnd, aoid open resistance^ which is revolution or 
fAdBxm^ on the other/* there is no middle course. 
On what ground, then, is stxrh a doctrine uphdd? 
The error fies in a total misconception of the nature 
of the federal g o v ern m ents According to Hayne, 
flie federal go ve r nm ent is not' only the creature of 
the states, but of each of the states severally, '^so 
tibat each may assert the power, for itself, of d^ 
te nuiuing whether it acts within the limits of its 
tdt h or i ty. It is the servant of four and twenty 
auttters, of difiEerent wills and different purposes, 
and yet bound to obey alL" But the general gov- 
cnment and the Constitution are tl^ people's gov- 
enment and Constitution, '"made for the people* 
made by the people, and answerable to the people/* 

▼OL. XT. — ^S 
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depths of the %^b^l)elow^; no rdianoe upon ooim- 
sellors ''whose thoughts shotdd be bent on conadtf^ 
ing, n^. bciw the Union should be best piia e tvd , 
hvtt'Jpw tolerable might be the condition d tiie 
^ people when it shall be broken up and de stroy e d .* 
ftliat for which he lived should be "liberty (mi 
union, now and forever, one and inseparable"; aol 
it was that motto that he could wish last to loot ^ 
upon when he came to die. | 

Webster had accomplished his purpose. Hayofl^ f^ 
in his second reply, January 27,^ furnished Ite '2 
expUcit statements which Webster had aimed to 
draw out. The basis of his argument — far superior, 
in arrangement and force, to that which he bad 
jMeviously offered — is the assertion that, prior to 
the adoption of the Constitution, each state ''was 
an independent sovereignty, possessing all the rights 
and powers appertaining to independent nations"; 
and that after the Constitution was formed the 
states remained "equally sovereign and indepen- 
dent as to all powers not expressly delegated to the 
Federal Government.'* The Union, therefore, is a 
compact between sovereign states; and since there 
is no common superior, each party to the compact 
is the rightful judge of violations of its provisioitt. 
The claim that the Constitution gives to the f edeisl 
govermnent the right of judging conclusively of the 
extent of its authority was emphatically denied. 
Questions of sovereignty ''are not the proper sub- 

* Dgbaies of Congress, VI., 81-^^9. 
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withstanding/* The judicial pd^BTcr.of the United 
States is, further, declared to extend -to £^11 cases in 
law and equity arising under the Constitution and 
laws of the United States. To give effect tc^'these 
provisions, a system of federal courts has beeii.cs^ . 
tabfished, with a right of appeal on all questions 6i 
OQDstitutional power to the supreme court. With 
ibe decisions of the courts the Constitution gives 
the states no right to interfere. Should the Con- 
stitution, or the interpretation of it, be unacceptable 
to the people, they may amend the Constitution at 
their pleasure; but the only result of such attempt 
at amendment as the South Carolina doctrine con- 
templates must be "direct collision . . . between 
force and force," which is treason. "It is rather 
an awkward business," Webster remarked, grimly, 
''this dying without touching the ground. After 
an, that is a sort of hemp tax worse than any part 
of the tariff." 

The splendid peroration — ^incomparably the grand- 
er ffight of American eloquence — was argument, 
too. Webster had attacked Hayne's position as 
tmeoostitutional, incapable of practical application, 
and revolutionary. He now stung his adversary 
to the quick by exposing the covert trend to dis- 
union. For himself, at least, there should be ''no 
oool weighing of the chances of preserving liber- 
ty, when the bonds that unite us together shall be 
broken asunder" ; no accustomed hanging over " the 
precipice of distmion" in the effort "to fathom the 
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Si^9«i to it bjr that compact is that of interpreting 
$Km3Btf the CoostitatioQ. In the provision that the 
CoD St it u tkm and the laws <^ Ccmgress shall be the 
supreme law of the land, and that the judicial power 
cif the United States shall extend to every case aris- 
ing under that supreme law, the federal government 
is given, in express terms, the rig^it of final judgment 
on its own acts. And even were the right of inter- 
pretation reserved to the states, it would still be 
necessary that they agree as to the manner of ex.- 
erdstng it. One state alone could not construe or 
alter either Constitution or law. 

But the Constitution is not a compact. The in- 
strument itself declares that it was ordained and 
established by the people of the United States 
Hayne had objected that "the people of the United 
States*' meant no more than the people of the sev- 
eral states, taken collectively. The reply was thai 
^^it ^ in this their collective capacity, it is as al 
the people of the United States, that they establisl 
the Constitution.** Hayne*s contention applied t< 
the Articles of Confederation, which was a compact 
between states ; " he speaks as if he were in Congres 
before 1789.*' But the government established b] 
the Constitution, expressly designed to^'correct th< 
defects of the Confederation, is ''a popular govern 
ment, founded in popular election, directly respon 
»ble to the people themselves." When the people 
become dissatisfied with the distribution of powers 
they can alter it; "but until they shall alter it, ii 
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most stand as their will, and is equally binding on 
the General Government and on the States." 

With the speeches of Webster and Hayne the 
"great debate'' reached its climax. Foot's resolu* 
tkm remained before the Senate, indeed, for nearly 
four months, and most of the members spoke upon 
it; but although the discussion took a wide range, 
no one contribute anything further to the con- 
troversy in which alone the Senate and the country 
irere interested. May 21 the resolution was laid 
tipon the table.* 

It will be convenient to consider at this point, 
OQce for all, the merits of the constitutional argu* 
meat which this debate over nullification called 
forth. In resting his contention, as he did, upon 
the theory that the federal government was the 
result of a compact between the states, Hayne un- 
doubtedly believed that he was stating, not only 
the true historical theory of the Constitution, but 
the sound legal and constitutional theory as well. 
He ¥7as, indeed, curiously illogical in making the 
federal government a party to the compact. Cal- 
houn, in his ''Address on the relations which the 
States and General Government bear to each other," 
dated July, 1831, expressly rejected this as an 
''error," and made a much better statement of the 
case when he asserted that the federal govenunent 
"partook, in its nature and object, of the character 
of a joint commission, appointed to superintend 
^ Senate Journal, 21 Cong., i Seas., 316. 
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and administer the interests in which all are joi&tlf 
concerned." * 

' It would be difficult to maintain that the compact 
theory was not at least as much an original theory 
of the Constitution as any other. While the Cofr 
stitution unquestionably provided for " a more jw- 
feet union" than that of the Confederation, thefe 
is no evidence that any large proportion of tiim 
who debated the matter in 1 787-1 788 looked upoft ^ 
the new tmion, so far as the theory of a compact be- ~; 
tween the states was concerned, as radically dif- -^ 
ferent from the old. To have thought otherwise 
would have been unnatural. The Constitution 
not yet in operation. Constitutional law there '' 
none. The particular course of national devdop- 
ment could not be predicted. What was sought 
was a practical working scheme, a remedy for ob- 
vious ills, and not theoretical perfection. If it were 
true that nearly every provision of the Constitutton 
rested upon some precedent in the practice of the 
states,' it was also true that nearly every important 
provision was the result of compromise. 

In the debates on the Constitution in the state 
conventions, a common objection was, indeed, the 
''consolidated government'' which it was feared 
the new scheme would bring about; but the oon- 

* Calhoun, Works, VI., 59-^4. 

* Robinson, Original and Derived Feaimfits of tks ComstiitUim 
(Am. Acad, of Polit. and Social Science, Annals, I., 903-243); 
Stevens, Soutfs of ths Constiiuiion, 
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»Iidatioii referred to was that which would stib- 
tlinate the states, or even redtice them to mere 
famnistrative sabdivisions, and not that transfer 
certain governmental powers from the states to 
le nation which was involved in any federal or- 
mization.^ And it was this fear of state subor- 
nation that the friends of the Constitution sot^ht ^ 
urticularly to allay. Hamilton wrote in an early 
umber of the Federalist: "The proposed ConstitOr 
QQ, so far from implying an abolition of the State 
ovemments, makes them constituent parts of the 
ational Sovereignty, by allowing them a direct 
^presentation in the Senate, and leaves in their 
ssession certain exclusive and very important 
Mtions of Soverdgn power. This fully corre- 
)onds, in every national import of the terms, with 
le idea of a Federal Government." ' Had it been 
nerally tmderstood that the federal government, 
ice established, would be beyond the control of ^ 

e states save by the prescribed process of amend- 
eat to the Constitution, or that the federal judiciary 
IS to be the final interpreter of the Constitution in 
I cases whatsoever, it may well be doubted whether 
« *'new roof" would have been accepted at all. 
It was the development of the doctrine of "im- 
ied powers" that showed the direction in which 
le federal government was tending. This doc- 
ine, formulated in all essential partictdars by 

' Of. the debates in New York; Elliott, DehaUs (ed. of 1896), 
., 205-4x4. * FfdenUisi (Dawson's ed.), No. 9, p. 54. 
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Hamilton in his opinion on the constitutionaUt 
of a national bank,^ elaborated by Webster in hi 
great constitutional arguments before the suprem 
court, and stated with constmunate deamess b 
Marshall in a long series of decisions, had give 
the federal authority a scope far beyond anythin; 
that could have been dreamed of by those who sai 
the national government inaugurated. "Implie 
powers" had chartered a national bank, enacte 
the alien and sedition laws, decreed an embargc 
voted money for internal improvements, and es 
tablished a protective tariff. If progress were t 
continue in this direction, the authority of th 
nation would soon be everywhere supreme, an< 
the "sovereignty of the States" would become, er 
long, only a memory and a name. 

It was against this trend towards nationalisr 
that the nullification doctrine protested. Hayn 
invoked the ancient theory of the Constitution, a 
he conceived it: a union of sovereign states, creal 
ing a federal government of del^;ated powers, an* 
answerable to the states for its conduct within th 
limitations imposed upon it. From such a theor 
the right of protest by a state, and of refusal t 
obey an obnoxious statute if the protest went uc 
heeded, followed naturally. 

To the theory of nullification, as thus propotmded 
Webster opposed the theory of "the people." Th 
doctrine of "the people," formulated by Marsha 

* Hamiltoo, Works (Hamilton'* ed.), IV., 104-138. 
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in his opimoa in McCulloch vs. Maryland/ in 1819, 
and his most distinctive contribution to the theory 
of Anamcan constitutional law» was given classical 
expression by Webster in the "great debate." Yet 
no theory could have had a slighter historical foun- 
dation. Prom the beginning of the ratification of 
the Constitution to the end, there never was a 
moment when "the people of the whole United 
States" acted in "their collective capacity," or in 
any other manner than as " the people of the sev- 
eral States." "The ratification of the conventions 
of nine States shall be sufficient for the establish- 
ment of this Constitution between the States so 
ratifying the same," is the declaration of the Con- 
stitution. If anything is clear beyond peradvent- 
ure in the history of the United States, it is that 
the Constitution was established by the states, act- 
11^ through conventions authorized by the legislat- 
ures thereof, and not by "the people of the United 
States" in any such sense as Webster gives to that 
phrase. In so far as the Constitution was ratified 
hj popular conventions instead of by the state 
k^latures it is, in truth, "the people's Constitu- 
tion," and not the creation of the state govern- 
ments; but outside the geographical limits of the 
several states and the directions and conditions 
imposed by state constitutions and laws, the people 
of the United States have never yet had a voice in 
the establishment of their fundamental law. For 

» 4 Wheaton, 3x6-437. 
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the purpose of opposing Hayne*s theory of the iv^ 
of state interposition, Webster voiced a theory not 
only at variance with the facts, but so contrived also 
as to miss the only vtdnerable point of his oppo* 
nent^ position. It was a glorious fiction, and it has 
entered into the warp and woof of our constitutional 
creed; but it was fiction, nevertheless. 

For what was the essential fallacy of nullificatioiil 
It was the failure to recognize the inevitable suprem' 
acy of the central government, the inevitable sub* 
ordination of the states in all matters over whid; 
the central authority had control, wherever sod 
ascendency was not directly restrained by the 1^ 
ter of the Constitution. Whatever the origina: 
theory, whatever the apparent implication of fix 
Constitution, the claim by a state of a right to re 
fuse obedience to a federal law could not, in prac 
tice, be conceded. By whatever name it was called 
whether nullification, interposition, or any other 
such refusal was rebellion; and to admit the con- 
stitutional right of rebellion is to admit the rigfal 
of the states to destroy the Union. Self-preserv» 
tion and the nature of things, accordingly, if notb 
ing else, will lead the central government to resorl 
to force to uphold its authority. The remedy foi 
alleged usurpation, as Webster pointed out, is eithei 
the political reconstruction of the governing bod) 
by means of elections, or the reconstruction of the 
Constitution by amendment. Failing in these, a 
state has no alternative but submission. 
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In other words, Hayne argued for a theory which, 
however once widely held, had been outgrown, and 
which could not under any circumstances be made 
to work in practice. Webster argued for a theory 
wUch, though unhistorical in the form in which he 
presented it, nevertheless gave the federal govern- 
ment gronnd on which to stand. The one pleaded 
for the states, the other for the nation. One looked 
to the past, the other to the present and future. 
One spoke as he who would bring back the ship of 
state to its former moorings; the other as a lawyer 
ivlio, however great the actual change of condi- 
tjons, would somehow make past and present seem 
to hang together. Both were statesmen, both loved 
tiieir country; but Hayne would call a halt, while 
Wd)ster would march on. 

Ptnally, it is to be observed that the economic 
argoments of Hayne were, for the most part, passed 
Ofop by Webster. The ** abominations" of the tar^ 
iff of 1828, the discrimination against the agricult- 
mal interests of the south, and the favoritism and 
Mtionalism of the protective system as a whole, 
ooDstitated a grievance of the utmost seriousness. 
Hflfe, at least, Hayne was strong. The constitu- 
tkmal arguments of Webster prevailed, while those 
of Hayne were torn to shreds; but the economic 
iodictmeiit of the federal government remained the 
unshaken foundation of nullification, and the jus- 
tification of the yet more startling protest of 183a. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE BANK OP THE UNITED STATES 
(i8a3-i83a) 

THE first annual message of Jackson foreshai 
owed also another great controversy in whk 
the administration was to engage — that wil 
the Bank of the United States. In two brief pa 
agraphs at the end of the message, Jackson calk 
the attention of Congress to the fact that the cha 
ter of the bank would expire in 1836, and tha 
as the bank would undoubtedly apply for a renew: 
of its charter, the matter could not too early recei^ 
the attention of Congress. *' Both the constitutioi 
ality and the expediency of the law creating th 
bank are well questioned by a large portion of ot 
fellow-citizens; and it must be admitted by all, tbi 
it has failed in the great end of establishing a un 
form and sound currency." If such an institutio 
were thought essential to the fiscal operations of tl 
government, it was submitted *' whether a natioi 
al one, founded upon the credit of the govemmei 
and its revenues, might not be devised, whic 
would avoid all constitutional difficulties, and^ 1 
the same time, secxire all the advantages to tt 
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foveminent and country that were expected to 

lenalt from the present Bank." ^ 
The administration of the second bank of the 

Uoited States, chartered by an act of April 10, 1816, > 
MS not at first successful, partly because of the 
£ficult economic conditions which prevailed after 

: fte war, but principally on account of the bad 
Baaagement of the officers of the institution. Pop- 
dar opposition, too, was great, many states seeking 

^to dieck by taxation the operations of the bank; 

: |Dd only the action of the supreme court, which in 

r fto cases of McCulloch vs. Maryland and Osbom 

f.KoI. vs. The Bank of the United States maintained 
tile constitutionality of the bank, saved the insti- 
tetioQ &om being ''taxed out of existence in all 
of the southern and western States." • Under the 

. presidency of Langdon Cheves, 1819-1823, the bank 

■ xeoovcred; but the policy of Cheves, though success- 
&I as far as conservative management of the busi- 
aesB was concerned, increased rather than allayed 

; popular antagonism in the south and west.* 

Nicholas Biddle, who succeeded Cheves as presi- 

^ deot of the bank in January, 1823, continued the 

" CGDservative policy of his predecessor. He devoted 
lunself to collecting the balances due from the state 
banks, providing better means of controlling the 

*R]diafd9on. Messagts and Papers, II., 46a. 

^Cfttteran, Second Bank, 65. 

*See Babcock« American Na$u>nalUy (Am, Nation, XIII.), 
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notes, and aocmmihtiiig A 

crisis of i8j5 was atjc ccs sfu 

standin g the re d e mpti o p of gefqi mg^^ 

ttenatknal debt in October of that year. Dealqp 

in foreign exchange hecama of iniportanoe in z8rfk^ 

There was great difikntty tnissnnigBOtie&insafi* 
cimt quantities to sappiy the demand^ anoe bjr hsv 
only the prcaideat and cashier of the bank codft 
sign the notes. A system of faraoA dxafts vas as? 
oordins^ devised* the fbcst issue being made in JiSMi^ 
1827. The drafts were for five» ten, or twcn^ doir ' 
laxs each, "signed by the farandi presidents snA 
cashieis, drawn on the principal cashier at Hiflft- 
detj^aa, and payable to some officer of the biancii» 
or his order. This officer then endorsed the diafb 
^payable to bearer/ with the effect of transficsnang 
them into a circulating medtum." ' The drcolatiQa 
of the drafts was &cilitated by their dose rc»»- 
bhmoe in appearance to bank-notes, and they were 
received by the secretary of the treasury in pa|^ 
ment of taxes and other dues the same as notes. 
The legality of the branch drafts, though subset 
quently questioned, was affirmed by a drcnit court : 
of the United States in 1831.* \ 

The attempt of the general assendbly of Mar]^asd,. j 
in 1818, to impose a tax on the branch of the Bank 

* Catterall, Second Bank, Z06-108, xzz. > IbitL^ 1x9. 

* United States vs. Benjsmta Shdlmtre, z SaUhm, 370; i^ted 
in Catterall, Second Bank, 121, n. z. 
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of the United States at Baltimore had already called 
forth one of Chief- Justice Marshall's greatest de- 
cisk>ns, that of McCulloch vs. Maryland.^ The 
•flSrmation of the constitutionality of the bank did 
not, however, prevent further attempts by the 
states to interfere with the institution, and a num- 
ber of cases growing out of these attempts came 
before the supreme court. As late as the January 
tmn, 1829, the court, in the case of Weston et al. vs. 
Ihe City Council of Charleston,' held void a city 
(Xdinance imposing a tax on the United States sis 
atid seven per cent, stock held by the bank. 

The bank was not always blameless, however. 
Air example, the branch bank at Lexington, Ken- 
todgr, discounted a note at sbc per cent., paying the 
holder of the note, however, in Bank of Kentucky 
notes at par, although the market value of the notes 
was but fifty-four per cent, of their face value. In 
tbe case of Bank of the United States vs. Owens et 
ii,^ Jantaary, 1829, the supreme court held the 
contract void as usurious, the bank being limited 
by its charter to interest not exceeding six per cent. 
Oa the other hand, l^al refinement was carried a 
kxig way in Bank of the Commonwealth of Kentucky 
vs. Wister et al.,^ decided at the same term, where 
the state, although the sole owner of the stock of 



> 4 Wheatcm, 3i^437« 

* 3 Peters, 449-480. • Ibid., 527-542. 

«/M^., 318-326. See also United States Bank V5. The Plaatere' 
Bank of Georgia, 9 Wheaton, 904. 
TOL. xr. — 
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the bank, was held not to be a party to the scnti 
"the president and directors'' alone constituting the 
body corporate. 

Notwithstanding wide-spread and persistent local; 
opposition, however, the bank became, under Bit ■ 
die's management, a prosperous and powerful ift*: 
stitution. Its dividends, from 1816 to 1831, ave^ 
aged five per cent. The average yearly drculatioii 
increased from $4,487,000 in 1823 to $13,103,000 
in 1829. The currency had never been so good as 
in the year when Jackson declared that the efforts 
of the bank in this direction had been a faihoe. 
Of the $14,700,000 cash in the bank, November i, 
1839, nearly half was specie. The holdings of stodc 
were largest, naturally, in the tide -water states. 
Of the 350,000 shares, 20,853 ^^re held, in 1828, 
in New England, 46,638 in New Yoik, 70,763 in 
Pennsylvania, 34,262 in Maryland, 35,495 in Soutl 
Carolina, and 19,815 in the remaining southen; 
states, while but 1804 were held in Ohio, Indiana 
Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee. The foreigi 
holdings aggregated 40,412 shares.' 

Yet, however unexpect^^ackson's attack on tb 
bank may have been to the institution itself a 
to its friends, it could hardly have been either un 
expected or tmwelcome to the general public in tb 
west, the southwest, and the south. The ver] 
success of the bank had aroused antagonism, h 

* Sumner, Jachsan (rev. ed.), a68; Dewey, Finamaial H4sL 
UuU. S., 1S4, 156; Catterall, Second Bank, 508. 
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New England and the Middle States, where the bank 
IS yet issued but little pirculation, and where the 
notes of the state banks were generally well secured, 
the interference with the btisiness of the local banks 
us not great. In the south and west, on the 
other hand, where the demand for local banking 
bcifities was large and safeguards against excessive 
note issues and unsafe loans less rigorous, the meth- 
ods of the Bank of the United States brought the 
institution constantly into collision with local in- 
terests, and bred jealousy and ill-will. Assodate- 
Jostke William Johnson, in a dissenting opinion in 
Osbom ei al. vs. The Bank of the United States, ad- 
mitted that *'b, state of things has now grown up, 
in some of the States, which renders all the protec- 
tion necessary that the general government can give 
to this bank.'* ' 

Statistics of state banking for this period are de- 
fective, but a comparison of the condition of three 
hundred and twenty-nine state banks, November i, 
z8a9, with that ci the Bank of the United States 
is suggestive. The state banks, with a combined 
capital of $1x0,100,000, had, in round numbers, 
$48,200,000 of notes in circulation, $40,700,000 of 
depoatSf $137,000,000 of loans, and $14,900,000 of 
specie. The Bank of the United States, with a cap- 
ital of $35,000,000, held $7,100,000 of specie, and 
had $13,000,000 of notes in circulation, $14,700,000 
of deposits, and $40,600,000 of loans." * 

^pWheatoii.Syz. ^Dewey, Financial Hist, of the U.S., 154. 
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In view of the widespread popular fediiig agaiiMt 
the bank in the south and west, and the xepeatad 
attempts to tax or otherwise interfere with it not 
withstanding the decisions of the supreme ooart; 
Jackson was undoubtedly wdl within the tmtfa in 
asserting that "both the constitutionaHty and tbc 
expediency*' of the act creating the bank w» 
widely doubted.^ The authority of the supremi 
court, however highly regarded by lawyers and 
statesmen, sat lightly upon the people of the newa 
states when local or personal interests and amfai 
tions were involved; and it was shortly to be made 
cJear that the court's authority carried no greatei 
weight with Jackson himself. Moreover, the bant 
was a great financial monopoly, and the greatest 
corporate power with which the people were familiar 
and demiKracy has ever been the relentless enemy ol 
monopolies, corporations, and the money power 
The destruction of the bank was a natural oons& 
quence of the democratic revolution which brouj^ 
Jackson to the presidency, rather than a suddec 
and imwarranted assault upon an institution wbosi 
propriety, constitutionality, and economic useful- 
ness were generally admitted. 

The beginning of political opposition to the banl 
is undoubtedly to be placed as far back as the con 
gressional session of 1827-1828, in the debate in th( 
House of Representatives on a motion to sell th( 
bank stock held by the United States. In Feb 

i Sumner. Jackson (rev. ed.). 183, disputes this view. 
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nary, 1828, and again in December, Benton raised 
tie question of the sinking-fund, and of oompensa- 
tion for the use of the balances of public money in 
tie hand.; of the bank. Of more importance was 
tie circulation of chaiges, apparently to be ascribed 
to Kendall, Hill, and Bl^, that certain branch 
bunks, i)articularly those at Portsmouth, Charles- 
ton, Lexington, and New Orleans, had used their 
infltieQce to defeat Jackson.^ November 16, 1838, 
Jackson wrote to General Thomas Cadwalader, a 
faiend of Biddle, in response to an inquiry about 
tie branch at Nashville, that while he knew nothing 
about the business of the bank, it would be well to 
appoint directors who were better known.' 

The immediate occasion, if any, of Jackson's op- 
position to the bank cannot be determined with 
exactness. Biddle knew, in 1827, that Jackson had 
opposed the repeal of the Tennessee law taxing 
branches established in that state.' A reference in 
tie veto of the recharter bill, in September, 1833, 
seems to confirm the statement of Polk, that Jack- 
son had intended to animadvert on the bank in 
his first inaugural, but was deterred by the advice 
of friends.^ The course of the branch bank at 
Lexington, Kentucky, dtuing the election, had led 
Jackson to believe that the bank was using its loans 
to defeat him. In October, 1829, Felix Grundy, 

^Dtbates of Congress, IV., 815: Catterall. Second Bank, 164, 
J70. 171. « yackson MSS. 

*(^ttjtnSl, Second Bank, 183. « Debates of Congress, X.. 2263. 
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representative from Tennessee, submitted to Jade- 
son a plan for a national bank, tmder which the 
capital of forty millions was to be divided axDOOg 
the states according to population, the state direc- 
tors to be chosen by the representatives of the state 
in Congress.^ 

Jackson himself probably revealed his own at- 
titude in the matter when he wrote to Biddte, in 
November, 1829, that he did not think that Con- 
gress had the right to charter a bank outside the 
District of Columbia, that he did not dislike Bidr ' 
die's bank more than other banks, but that ever « 
since he had read the history of the South Sea Bub> | 
ble he had been afraid of banks.' In other words,^ 
it was opposition to banks as such, and not to this 
particular bank, that moved him. His ignoranoe 
of financial matters in general, together with his be- 
lief in "hard" money, may also have influenced him. 
That his opposition to banks was not inflexible« 
however, is shown by his request of his friend James 
A. Hamilton, in December, to draw up plans for two 
banks, one as a branch of the treasury department, 
the other for general banking purposes.' 

The influence of the Portsmouth branch con- 
troversy on Jackson's opinions has also, perhaps, 
been overratai. At the instigation of Senator Wood- 
bury, of New Hampshire, Ingham wrote to Biddle 

« yaeksoH MSS. 

* Quoted by Catterall, Second Bank, 1S4. 

' Hamilton^ R§tmnisc€nc9s, 151, 151. 
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oomplaining of the course of Jeremiah Mason, presi- 
dent of the Portsmouth branch.^ Mason, a dose 
friend of Webster, to whom he owed his appoint- 
ment^had aroused opposition among New Hampshire 
merchants by his methods in reorganizing the btisi- 
ness of the branch, and it was now intimated that 
the bank had used its influence against Jackson in 
the late election. Biddle had no difSculty in dis- 
W proving the charges, and, in a vigorotis correspond- 
I eoce with Ingham, repudiated what he assumed to 
F be the latter's claim to a right on the part of the 
government to interfere with the choice of ofiSceis 
of the bank cor with the conduct of its business. 
Biddle did not quote Ingham correctly, but the 
action of the secretary of war in ordering the re- 
moval of the pension funds from Portsmouth to 
Concord, together with complaints against the 
branches at New Orleans and elsewhere, convinced 
fabn that the administration desired a voice in the 
management of the bank. Jackson wrote to Bid- 
dle in November that the controversy was due to 
the '"foolishness" of Isaac Hill — ^who, tmknown to 
Ingham, had taken part in the affair — and that he 
should take occasion in his message to declare pub- 
licly his appreciation of "the services rendered by 
the Bank at the last payment of the national debt.'' * 
Though the charges of political favoritism were 
not sustained, it was, of course, a fact that the bank 



* HMwr Rgporis, aa Ccmf ., i Sew., No. i6o. 

* Cattifmll, Second Bamk, 179. 
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e in a government institution being es- 
tnged. Thousands of copies of the re- 
re circulated by the bank.^ Resolutions 
paper money, the bank, and a renewal of 
ter were tabled, and a call upon the secre- 
;he treasury for information refused. The 
ommittee on finance, three of whose five 
;, including the chairman, were Jackson 
x)rted, March 20, that the currency was 

and sound, and that the objections to 
5 plan were " insuperable and fatal." • The 
lebate" on nullification and the discussion 
^ointments and removals absorbed the at- 
)f Congress, while outof -doors little atten- 
as to have been paid to the message. 

spring of 1830 personal and political rela- 
ween Jackson and Calhoun were ruptured, 
had for some time been doubtful of Cal- 
»yalty in 1825 and 1828, and began to think 
: attitude of Monroe and his cabinet, in 
ida affair of 1818, had not been as favor- 
bim as Calhoun's correspondence at the 
med to indicate. A letter from Crawford 
th, dated April 30, 1830,* was now put into 
s, which asserted that Calhoun had been in 
"punishing the general" in 1818, notwith- 

the fact that the Rhea letter to Monroe 

Reports, az Cong., x Sess., No. 358; Catterall, StcanU 

* Senate Reports, 21 Cong., z Seas., No. 104. 
a, Works, VI., 360-369. 
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was before the cabinet at the time. The whole af • 
jEair was apparently the result of the machinations 
of Lewis, Forsyth, and Hamilton, and designed ta 
shift the whole burden of opposition in 1818 to 
Calhoun, thereby discrediting Calhoun in the ey» 
of Jackson and defeating his aspirations for the 
presidency. 

Jackson, his suspicions now become a certainty, 
demanded an explanation from Calhoun. Calhoofi 
could hardly have been unprepared, for he had cor- 
responded with Monroe about the Florida matter 
since December, 1827, and on March 7, 1838, wrote 
to Monroe that he had reason to thmk that fabe 
statements had been made to Jackson about the 
cabinet discussion of 1818.^ His reply to Jackson's 
inquiry was a long and not quite satisfactory de- 
fence of his conduct, together with a criticism of 
Crawford for revealing a cabinet secret. Jacksoa» 
in response, disclaimed any intention of calling in 
question Calhoun's character or motives, but closed 
the controversy, so far as he was concerned, by 
stating that, in view of the revelations of Crawford's 
letter, " no further communication with you on this 
subject is necessary." The breach was final, Cal- 
houn declining to renew friendly relations tmless 
Jackson would retract, although declaring that 
"every opening was made" for him to do so. He 
kept up an active correspondence, however, with 
Monroe and others, showed the letters to his friends^ 
* Calhoun, Coft^sp, (Jameeon't ed.), pmanm., aip. t4o. 
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and in Pet>ruary, iSjS^ published them in his oim 
defence.* 

In his second annual message, December, 1830, 
Jackson rettuned to the attack on the bank, this 
time with a more specific statement of his own views. 
A Bank of the United States might, he suggests, be 
organized "as a branch of the treasury depart- 
ment, based on the public and individual deposits, 
without power to make loans or purchase property, 
which shall remit the funds of the Government, and 
the expense of which may be paid, if thought ad- 
VKable, by allowing its officers to sell bills of ex- 
change to private individtials at a moderate pre- 
mium." Such a bank would have "no means to 
operate on the hopes, fears, or interests of large 
masses of the community," while the state banks, 
though having the sole right of issuing the "local 
paper currency," would be compelled to redeem 
their notes in specie by the refusal otherwise of the 
Bank of the United States to receive such notes on 
ieposit or for exchange.' 

Congress paid even less attention to this mes- 
sage than to that of a year before. A motion to refer 
the part of the message relating to the bank to a 
select conunittee of the House, instead of to the 
ocxnmittee of ways and means, was lost by a de- 
cisive vote, as was Benton's motion in the Senate 
for leave to bring in a motion against the renewal 

* Cathotm, Ccrr^sp, (Jameson's ed.), 2S0; Works, VI., 358-445- 

* Richardson, Msssagin and Papers, II., 519. 
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of the charter. Newspapers favorable to the bank 
were bitter in their attacks on the president and 
Van Buren, ^diile the bank published ** floods of 
articles" in its own behalL^ The controversy be- 
gan to show its political aspect, however. The 
legislature of New York passed a resolution against 
a recharter, to which the legislature of Penns]^- 
vania responded with a resolution in favor of the 
bank. With a presidential election not far distant, 
the entanglement of the bank issue with other polit- 
ical questions was of the highest moment, especial- 
ly in view of the support which Jackson had received 
from both Pennsylvania, and New York in 1828. 

While Congress was sitting in 1831, the cabinet 
was breaking up. Rumors r^;arding the character 
of Mrs. Eaton, wife of the secretary of war, led to 
a refusal on the part of the ladies of the cabinet to 
call upon her, although the existence of the scandal 
was for some time unknown to the public. Jack- 
son, notably chivalrous in his attitude towards 
women, and remembering the attacks on his own 
wife, championed the catise of Mrs. Eaton, collected 
a mass of evidence to prove her innocence, and did 
ever)rthing in his power to obtain for her social 
recognition ; but without avail. For Van Buren and 
Calhoim the consequences were indirectly impor- 
tant. Van Buren, being a widower, was free to ex- 
tend to Mrs. Eaton the usual social courtesies, with 
the result of rising rapidly in Jackson's esteem; 
1 Catterall, Second Bank, 205. 
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while Calhoun, whose wife had been prominent in 
the drawing-room revolt, lost favor. 

The Eaton afiEair, together with the desire to get 
nd of Calhoun's friends after the breach between 
Calhoun and Jackson, led to the break-up of the 

] cabinet. Jackson seems to have held Ingham, 
Branch, and Berrien responsible for the refusal to 
receive Mrs. Baton; but on submitting a statement 
of the case to them, and receiving their assurance 
that their influence had not been exercised as he 
supposed, but that '* their wish was to harmonize 
the cabinet, '' he ** determined not to dismiss them." * 
[ The final rupture was only postponed, however; 
^ personal relations were difficult, cabinet meetings 
" became infrequent, and finally ceased altogether. 
In the mean time, the "kitchen cabinet" had de- 
ckled that Jackson must be a candidate again in 
1852, if his health, which was then bad, permitted, 
and that Van Buren should be brought forward as 
a candidate for vice-president, with the possibility 
of succession.' April 11, 1831, Van Buren resigned, 
aDeging the impropriety of remaining in the cabinet 
while popularly kx>ked upon as a candidate for vice- 
presideiit. Eaton had already resigned four days 
eariier, and Ingham and Branch followed on the 
19th. Berrien did not resign tmtil Jtme 15. Van 
Buren was shortly appointed minister to England, 
and Eaton became governor of Florida. The pub- 

' Undated monorandtim in Jackson Af55. 

'Parton, Jackson, III., 309; Sumner, Jacktcm (xev. wL), aoo* 
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lie criticism of Jackson by Branch and Berrien 
after their virtual dismissal called forth bitter de- 
ntmciation from Jackson in his private letters to 
Van Buren.* 

The new cabinet comprised Edward Livingston, 
of Louisiana, as secretary of state; Louis McLane, 
of Delaware, secretary of the treasury; Lewis Cas8» 
of Michigan, secretary of war, after the place had 
been declined by Senator White, of Tennessee;' Levi 
Woodbury, of New Hampshire, secretary of the 
navy; Roger B. Taney, of Maryland, attorney- 
general; and Barry, the former postmaster-geneial 
and only hold-over from the previous cabinet. 
Livingston had been in the Senate since 1829. 
McLane was minister to England when appointed, 
and did not return to the United States until 
August. Cass had been governor of Michigan ter- 
ritory since 1813. Taney was attorney-general o£ 
Maryland and a former Federalist, but a supporter 
of Jackson in 1828.* 

The brief reference to the bank in the annual 
message of December, 183 1, in which Jackson, 
though still "entertaining the opinion heretofore 
expressed," left the question "for the present to 
the investigation of an enlightened people and their 
representatives," was in part the outcome of an 
understanding between Livingston, McLane, Bid- 
die, and the president himself. Jackson was wiOt- 

> V<m Bmw MSS. * McLaughUn. Cass (rav. ed.}, 138. 

* Ptfton, Jackson. III., 364. 
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ing to drop the matter, so far as securing the adop- 
tkm of his own plan was concerned, and to accept 
a new charter under which the government should 
cease to be a stockholder in the bank, and the es- 
tablishment of branches be made dependent on 
the consent of the state legislatures. McLane, in 
his annual report, argued the cause of the bank at 
length.' 

Biddle, however, who had expected a colorless 

message, was alarmed when he read that Jackson's 

ophiion of the bank remained tmchanged, and saw 

the necessity of immediate decision of the question 

of a renewaJ of the charter. The difficulty was in 

determining the political effect of a discussion of 

the question on the eve of a presidential election, 

especially if Jackson should show opposition. He 

unwisely decided to apply for the charter at once, 

suppor t ed by the opinions of Clay, of Webster, a 

trusted leg^ adviser, and of McDuffie, chairman of 

the ways and means committee of the House and 

a supporter of Calhoun. The address of the National 

Republican Convention at Baltimore, in December, 

mdorsed the bank; and January 9, 1832, the ap- 

pGcation of the bank for a renewal of its charter 

was presented to Congress. 

A bin to recharter was reported in the Senate 
March 13, by Dallas, of Pennsylvania, from a select 
committee, but was not taken up until May 22, and 

' Richardson, Messages and Papers, II., 558; Catterall, Second 
Bank, ao8-jxo; House Exec, Docs., sa Cong., x Seat., No. 3. 
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was then before the Senate until June 11, when it ; 
passed by a vote of 28 to 20. In the House, a bill : 
to renew the charter, with modifications, was re- 
ported by McDuffie, February 10, from the com- 
mittee of wsLys and means. A select committee, of 
which Clayton, of Georgia, was chairmao, appointed 
to investigate the afiEairs of the bank, reported ad- 
versely April 30; * but the report was a disordeiiy 
and impotent performance, and helped rather than 
hindered the cause of the bank. Minority reports 
submitted by McDufBe and John Quincy Adams, 
May II and 14, ridiculed Clayton's report and de- 
fended the bank. On June 30 the House took up 
the discussion of the Senate bill, and July 3 passed 
it with amendments, in which the Senate con- 
curred, by a vote of 107 to 86, under suspension of 
the rules,* 

The grudging submission of the bank to investi- 
gation completed Jackson's conviction that the 
bank was tmsound; and his opinion but reflected v 
that of the people. It had been expected that he 
would veto the bill, and on July 10 the veto mes- 
sage was sent in. The economic reasoning of this 
famous document has been characterized as ''in 
the main beneath contempt." • Neither here nor -^ 
elsewhere does Jackson show even elementary 



' House Reports, 22 Cong., x Sess., No. 460. 
* Senate Journal, 22 Cong., i Sess., 451-453. 
*Catterall, Second Bank, 239; Mason, Veto Power^ 75. The 
message, in Senate Journal, 22 Cong., x Sess., 433-'44<i* 
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kno^edge of the principles of finance or ot the 
Xnractical operations of banking; and it would be 
useless to refute his financial arguments and ob- 
jections. The strength of the message is its attack 
upon the bank as a monopoly, with vast power of 
control over state banks and the business of the 
country. To the people of the United States, just 
beginning to voice the instinctive popular opposi- 
tion to monopolies and capitalistic combinations, 
the Bank of the United States appeared as the chief 
and most familiar illustration of the evils which 
they feared; and dentmciation of the bank as a 
"money power" and a monopoly was a form of 
argument which they appreciated. 

Even more significant was the attitude of the 
message towards the supreme ootut. In a few vig- 
orous and well -phrased paragraphs, Jackson casts 
aside the notion that a decision of the supreme 
court is binding upon either the executive or the 
legislature; for these are co-ordinate departments 
of the government, and "must each for itself be 
guided by its own opinion of the Constitution." 
"The opinion of the judges has no more authority 
over Congress, than the opinion of Congress has 
over the judges; and, on that point, the President 
is independent of both." Moreover, it is contended, 
the decision of the court in McCulloch vs. Mary- 
land extends only to an aflBrmation of the consti- 
tutionality of "a bank"; while the decision as to 
whether a particular kind of bank is "necessary 
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and proper/' and therefore constitutionfiil, or the 
reverse, is a matter exclusively for the Congress aod 
the executive. 

What Jackson insists upon, in other words, is not ; 
only the right of the president to reject a bill on ] 
constitutional grounds in case he thinks the pro- 
posed act unwarranted under a decision of the sor 
preme court, but an independent right of private 
judgment and official action on constitutional mat- 
ters, whether the question at issue has been de- 
cided by the court or not. The first of these con- 
tentions was undoubtedly soimd, but if the doctrine 
of the second were to be maintained, what would 
become of Webster's contention that the final in- 
terpreter of the supreme law of the land was the 
federal courts? Were the decisions of the courts, 
though binding upon individuals throughout the 
land, and even upon the states, of no application to 
the legislative and executive branches of the general 
government? Did Jackson mean to declare him- 
self superior to the law? 

The veto encoimtered vigorous, though formal, 
opposition in Congress. Webster put the case cor- 
rectly when he said that the veto showed the presi- 
dent to be " against the bank, and against any bank 
constituted in a manner known either to this or any 
other coimtry " ; and that the responsibility for put- 
ting an end to the present bank would rest with him.* 
Clay declared that the veto power was "totally 
» Webster, Works (ed. of 1856), III., 417. 
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idlable" with "the genius of representative 
iment " "if it is to be frequently employed in 
t to the expediency of measiu'es, as well as 
constitutionality " ; and he later wrote to Bid- 
at the veto "has all the fury of a chained 
*r, biting the bars of his cage." * Benton, on 
tier hand, found even his wealth of vocabulary 
hrase too small to praise adequately the veto 
s author, or to denounce the advocates of the 
' The object of the speeches was, of course, 
ke political capital, for every one understood 
he bank was doomed. The vote in the Senate, 
3, was 22 to 19, less than the two-thirds neces- 
pass the bill over the veto, 
bank question was no longer one of finance,^ 
politics. It remained to be seen whether the 
would continue to regard the interests of the 
imity, or whether, in bringing its career as a 
lal institution to a close, it would use its power 
ibarrass the administration and the party at 
hands it had suffered. 

f, Uf€ and Sp99€k§s (ed. of 1843), U-. 9©; Clay. Pfimm 

'.. I.. 341. 

kton, Thirty YmMrs' Vi€w, I., 255-265. 



.\ CHAPTER VIII 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS 
(1796-1837) 

THE participation of the federal government in 
what came to be known as internal improve- 
ments dates from 1796, when a grant of land was 
made to Ebenezer Zane in aid of the construction 
of a road from Wheeling, Virginia, to Maysvilk, 
Kentucky. The construction of the Cumberland 
Road was authorized by Congress in 1806, and ap- 
propriations for the road and its extensions were 
regularly made for a number of years, the total ex- 
penditures to 1836, when the rc^ was abandoned 
to the states, aggregating nearly seven million dol- 
lars.* Specific appropriations for the improvement 
of river navigation began in 1809. 

A further development of the system took the 
form of subscriptions by the United States of stock 
in improvement companies. The Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal Company (1825), the Louisville and 

* The principal acts for the Cumberland Road are in U. S. 
StahUes at Large, II., 173-175. i79. 357-359; ^I., 489; VT., 27. 
See also Benton, Thirty Years* View, I.. 26; Turner, Rise of New 
West {Am. Nation, XIV.). 
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Portland Canal Company (1826), the Dismal Swamp 
Canal Company (1836), and the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal Company (1828) all received federal 
aid in this way shortly before Jackson's first ad- 
Qunistration. In 1827 a grant of land was made 
to IlHnois in aid of the construction of a canal con- 
Qectii^ the Illinois River and Lake Michigan; and 
in 1828 a similar grant was made to Ohio in aid of 
the MiaiDi Canal £rom Dayton to Lake Erie. Ala- 
bama recdved in 1828 a grant of four hundred thou- 
land acres of land for the improvement of the navi- 
gation of the Tennessee River/ The states, as well 
as the national government, were active in improv- 
iog their means of commtmication, though with 
many of them financial resources were small. Turn- 
pikes, maintained in part by tolls, were extensive- 
ly constructed. Canals were particularly in favon 
The Erie Canal, begun in 1817 and finished in 1825, 
assured the commercial pre-eminence of New York. 

In 18 1 7 the movement for internal improvements 
received a check, when Calhoun's " bonus bill," set- 
ting aside the bank dividends and bonus as a per- 
manent fund for the construction of roads and 
canals, was vetoed by Madison on constitutional 
grounds.* Calhoun, at this time a nationalist, saw 
no reason why the expenditmre of public money 

* U.S.StaUUgs at Larg$, IV., 134, 139, 163. 169, 334, 390, 393, 

305-307. 

*Cf. fiabcock, American NaHonaHty (Am. NaUon, XIII.), 
chap.v. 
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should be restricted to the enumented powers...^ 
The scruples of Madison were shared hy Mo ni D^ b* 
who in 1822 vetoed a bill appropriating money ^ 
erect toll-gates on the Cumberland Road. Under 
John Quincy Adams» however, there was a maricfrf 
increase of activity, for Adams shared to the fnB 
the views of Clay, whose ''American system'* m- 
chided internal improvements as one of its caidinal 
features. His succesave annual messages levie p ed 
with special satisEactxHi the progress of sui veys and 
ccQstniction of roads and canals, while abundant 
revenue made appcopriatioos easy. 

A report submitted by the s ca eiary of the treas- 
ury* December 20. iS^o^'shoirod that there had been - 
appfopriated by the United States to December 31, 
i&t9k for intenial imp ro v ements — the classification 
jadacting the boikiiDg of piers., preservatioa of 
potts and harbocsv m»ittftg roads^ and removing 
obstructioiss from rtrets — $1,605,694.21. To this 
was to be 3iiid&ed $;x.445r4M^^o fcr the Cumberland 
Ro^ aod $i.2<>5.3i5.65 for sabsctipciQQS to canal 
stock: 3UEhi !;he fnxprovement of the Ohio and IGs- 
sJGStppi nvtfTs^ Mere than on^quaffter of the ex- 
pecKJbtttfvs for uxcenriit improvements — $490^288.97 
— haki N^ftt itt New Eagfemi and Siew York, nearly 
yJi» bowt*ver. fcT harbors jad aavrgabfe flvets. At 
luo^t jui ;N>uaI dmounc — $116*^.065.^ — had been 
spcMC in Obiv>. Irniiona had ncdrved $115,067.49^ 

' C^bouQ, 'Voriibh, II.. xt]:tL 
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Alabama $92,725.73, Mississippi $53,291.38, Missouri 
^34,575. 09. The expenditures in the territories of 
ISichis^, Arkansas, and Florida, where, of course, 
no constitutional question could arise, a££[regated 

$234»9S5.92. 

It was reserved for Jackson to give the system 
its death-blow. As senator from Tennessee he had 
voted for various works of internal improvement. 
In the interval from 1824 to 1829, however, perhaps 
because of his attitude towards Adams and Ckty, 
he had veered towards a strict-constructionist posi- 
tkxi; and while not yet willing to oppose works of 
national importance, he seems to have become con- 
vinced that a large part of the appropriations were 
i(x purely local undertakings. In his inaugural 
address, indeed, he uttered only the meaningless 
platitude that *' internal improvement and the dif- 
fbsion of knowledge, so far as they can be promoted 
by the constitutional acts of the Federal Govern- 
ment, are of high importance," * October 18, 1829, 
however, he wrote to Van Buren, apparently in ref- 
erence to an act of the previous session appropriat- 
ing money for light-houses, beacons, and buoys, 
and for improving harbors and directing surveys: 
"The most objectionable objects of surveys, in the 
t»n, are those for ascertaining the expediency and 
expense of improving the navigation of rivers run- 
ning from navigable streams into a county or neigh- 
borhood or even State, — ^These cannot be considered 

< Richardson, Mess<igts and Papers, II., 437. 
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national; nothing can be so considered, bat those 
great leading and navigable streams from the ocean, 
and passing through two or more States, and an 
obstruction that prevents commerce from passing 
through other States, which when removed will give 
an uninterrupted passage to those other States, can 
be viewed as coming within the constitutional power 
of Congress." ^ Van Buren, in 1824, had proposed 
in Congress an amendment to the Constitution giv* 
ing Congress the right to constnict roads and canals.' 
Jackson's first annual message, in December, 
1829, showed that his ideas on the subject were be- 
coming clearer. While admitting that " every mem- 
ber of the Union, in peace and in war, will be bene- 
fited by the improvement of inland navigation and 
the construction of highways in the several States," 
he pointed out that the method heretofore adopted 
had been questioned on grounds of constitutionality 
and expediency. He accordingly recommended the 
apportionment of the surplus revenue among the 
states according to their representation in Congress, 
an amendment to the Constitution to be proposed 
in case such distribution should otherwise be re- 
garded as tmwarranted. Nothing must be done 
that would encroach upon "the legitimate sphere of 
State sovereignty.** The success of the Union thus 
far he held to be chiefly due "to the watchful and 
auxiliary operation of the State authorities. ... It is 

* Van Buren MSS, 

^Senate Journal^ x8 Cong., z Sess., 224. 
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oar duty to preseive'' for the Constitution ''the 
diaiacter intended by its framers." ^ 

May 27, 1830, Jackson communicated to the 
Hooae of Representatives his veto of a bill author- 
izing a subscription of stock by the United States 
in the Maysville, Washington, Paris, and Lexington 
Turnpike Road Company.* The company had been 
moorporated by the legislature of Kentucky to build 
a section of a road planned to run from the Cum- 
berland Road at Zanesville, Ohio, to Florence, 
Alabama, on the Tennessee River, which had been 
surveyed by United States engineers in 1827. Mays- 
TiDe, a town on the south side of the Ohio River, 
about sixty miles above Cincinnati, was an impor- 
tant point for trade between Kentucky and the East. 
The existing road, admittedly in very bad condition, 
was much travelled, an average of 351 persons, 33 
carriages, and 51 wagons being reported to have 
passed over it daily in a particular month of which 
a record was kept. The one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars i>ropo6ed to be subscribed by the United 
States was not to be paid until an equal amount, sub- 
scribed in equal parts by the state of Kentucky and 
by jMivate individuals, had been paid in. The bill 
encountered opposition, particularly in the Hotise, 
where a bill for a road from Buffalo to New Orleans 
was laid on the table, April 15, after long considera- 
tion, by the close vote of 99 to 91. Polk was es- 

* Richardson, Messages and Papers, II., 451. 
' Ibid., II., 433-493; Mason, Veto Power, 97. 
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pedAUy aggressive in opposition, insisting tfaat if 
the MaysviUe road was a national road, then anj 
road anywhere might with equal propriety be so le- 
garded; and John Tyler, of Virginia, spoke against 
the bill in the Senate.' 

Jackson based his veto partly on constitutional ] 
grounds, but mainly on the contention that ths 
MaysviUe road was a work of local, and not naticMial, 
character. " It has no connection with any estab- 
lished system of improvements ; is exclusively within 
the limits of a State, starting at a point on ths ] 
Ohio river and running out sixty miles to an in- ] 
terior town, and even as far as the State is inter- ^ 
ested conferring partial instead of general advan- • 
tages.'' Further, lavish appropriations for internal ^ 
improvements, even if admittedly of national cfaais 
acter, can only be sustained by the prospect of a ^ 
continual surplus ; and he thought it would be better 
to reduce federal taxation and pay the debt before 
engaging further in such undert^dngs. If federal 
aid to roads and canals is deemed necessary to the 
prosperity of the cotmtry, the people should be 
asked to authorize it by adopting a constitutional 
amendment. 

The veto led to acrimonious debate in the House.' \ 
Daniel, of Kentucky, though regretting the disap- ; 
pointment to his state, thought the president should ] 
be supported, at least imtil the people could express . 

• Dtbca^s of Congress, VI., 433-435. So6, Sao. -^ 

•/Wd, VI., 1140. 
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fbeir opinkm. Stanbery, of Ohio, on the other 

hand, bitterly denounced the message, declaring 

that it could never have been the work of Jackson, 

but had "every appearance of a low electioneering 

document." The voice was that of Jackson, but 

the hands were those of the "little magician," Van 

Buren. Polk, Barbour, and Bell as vigorously 

defended the president. The vote of the House 

showed a small majority in favor of the bill, but 

the required two -thirds could not be obtained. 

Five thousand copies of the message were ordered 

printed, obviously for political use. 

The Maysville veto showed Jackson to be still 
bvoiable, in general, to internal improvements, but 
doubting the constitutional power of the federal 
government to aid them, questioning the effect of 
such appropriations on taxation and revenue, and 
in any case opposing federal grants for merely local 
enterprises. May 31 he vetoed a bill authorizing a 
subscription to the stock of the Washington Tum- 
I»ke Road Company, referring the Senate to the 
Maysville message for his reasons.^ On the other 
hand, he approved on the same day a bill appropri- 
ating thirty thousand dollars for examinations and 
surveys, one hundred thousand dollars for the exten- 
sion of the Cumberland Road, and various sums for 
other roads, informing Congress, however, that he did 
ao with the imderstanding that a road from Detroit 
to Chicago, for which an appropriation was made, 
< Richardson, Messagts and Papers, II., 493, 494. 
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was not to be extended beyond the fimits of Michi- 
gan territory/ 

At the end of the session of 1829-1830, Jackaoa 
** pocketed** bills authorising a subscription to the 
stock of the Louisville ami Portland Canal Com- 
pany, ami appropriating money for rivers, harfoors* 
and light - houses. His statement of reasons, em« 
bodied in his annual message of the foUowing De- 
cember/ took a decidedly bolder tone. Soch faOIi 
as that relating to the LodsviDe and Portland Canal 
Coii^)any were improper, he declared, not only be* 
cause the corporation was a private one, bat also 
because federal and state or local powers aog^t to 
be kept distinct. If such subscriptioQs are made» 
the power ot the United States in local affairs wiO 
become ''almost incoooetvable," and '^ dangerous to 
the liberties of the peofrfe." The river and har- 
bor bin was attadpwi on the ground of its local 
items, and its provision for the survey of rivers and 
removal of obstructions which projected canals are 
intended to avoid. The need of letrencfamrat was 
particularly insisted upon. Over five million dol- 
lars had abeady been speat for internal improve- 
ments, while the cost oi en t erprises projected or 
surveyed aggregated over ninety - six million dol- 
lars; yet even with this large outlay the benefits of 
such undertakings cannot be equitably distributed. 
A report submitted to the House. February 10, 

* RichaidsoQ. Messagfs amd Papers, 11^ 4S3. 
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1831, controverted these figures, insisted that by 
"internal improvements'' were properly to be tm- 
derstood only roads and canals in the interior of 
the country and the clearing of rivers above tide- 
vater, and recommended the continuance of ap- 
propriations.^ 

The message of December, 1831, again argued at 
great length the proposed distribution of the sur- 
pins revenue among the states for the benefit of 
iotenial impfovements. It is noticeable that in 
this connection Jackson reiterates his opinion that 
no adjustment of the tariff is to be anticipated which 
will do away with a considerable surplus.' Of in- 
terest, also, in view of the character of Jackson's 
veto, is his protestation of ''reluctance and anx- 
iety" at the exercise of the "undoubted right" to 
veto biHs on grounds of constitutionality. Most 
characteristic of all is the frank admission that some 
• of the alignments adduced in the Maysville veto 
were not essential to the decision of the case in hand, 
but were brought forward in order to arouse the 
interest and obtain the judgment of the people. 
With "full allowance" for "all irregular expres- 
sions of jmblic opinion" as "of necessity attended 
with some doubt as to their accuracy," Jackson is 
nevertheless convinced that the vetoes have received 
popular approval. If the wishes of "the people" 
have been mistaken, the Constitution provides a 

* Debates of Congress, VII.. App., xxxT.-xlii. 

• Richardson, Messages and Papers, II., 514. 
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way by which a more acceptable executive may be ~ 
obtained. No president ever proclaimed his own 
consciousness of rectitude more frankly, or chat 
lenged popular condemnation more boldly, thaa 
did Jacloon in these remarkable utterances. 

The vetoes were variously received. GruQ^| 
wrote to Jackson, July 31, 1830, that the MaysviOsj 
veto had increased the administration strength ia 
Maine, New Hampshire, and New York, and had 
''done no harm" in Pennsylvania; Maryland was 
divided, but that elsewhere in the south there was 
scarcely any opposition. In Grundy's opinion, the 
support of Jackson would now rest more on princi- 
ple and less on personal grounds.* Crawford wrote /| 
approvingly to Van Buren, but thought a coosti* 
tutional convention the ''best and only means'* 
to give efifect to Jackson's views, and lU^ged Van 
Buren to bring the matter before the legislature d 
New York as a means of influencing other states. 
Calhoun, of course, had to admit the propriety dt 
a constitutional amendment. Clay, on the other 
hand, assured Webster that the Maysville veto 
would strengthen the opposition, particularly since 
the road lay through the part of Kentucky most ( 
favorable to Jackson ; and he suggested a constitu- j 
tional amendment restricting the veto power.' 

^Jackson MSS. 

• Crawford to Van Buren, January 3. 1831. Van Bwrtn MSS.: 
CMkoun, Corrgsp. Gameson'sed.), 297; Web8tcr,PrivaUComsp., 
If 504. 
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In his annual message of December 4, 1832, Jack- 
«m again argued against expendittires for internal 
■ ininovements without constitutional sanction, and 
\vgdi Congress not to act favorably in doubtful 
aes. Two days later he vetoed a riverviand har- 
I bor bin which contravened his principle about local 
improvements, though stating- that he would have 
i^ed it had it contained national objects only.^ 
Knally, in his sixth annual message, December i, 
1834, he gives his reasons for "pocketing," at the 
end of the last session, a bill for the improvement 
of the Wabash River, because it was a local bill and 
otAtrary to his previous action. " I am not hostile 
to internal improvements," he declared, "and wish 
to see them extended to every part of the country. 
But I am fully persuaded, if they are not com- 
meaced in a proper manner, confined to proper ob- 
jects, and conducted under an authority generally 
conceded to be rightful, that a successful prosecu- 
tion of them cannot be reasonably expected." ' 

The question of federal aid to railroads did not 
become important in Jackson's time, partly, no 
doubt, because the railroad was not for some years 
able to compete with the canal. A bill to authorize 
a subscription to the stock of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Raikx)ad, chartered in 1827, was laid on the 
table in the Senate in the session of 1829-1830. 
An act of March 2. 1833, authorized the state of 

> Richardson, Messages and Papers, II., 601, 638. 
»/frfd., III., 1 18-122. 
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SHnois to use the proceeds of the sale of canal Ian 
granted in 1827. to construct a raihx>ad, but the p 
mission was not utilized. A right of way for a n 
road in Florida was granted in 1835, and a simi 
{Hivilege to the New Orleans and Nashville Railrc 
G(»npany in 1836, but it was not until 1850 that 1 
system of railroad land grants was fairly inau( 
rated.* 
"I Jackson undoubtedly gave effective check to t 

^ further progress of internal improvements at t 
expense of the federal government. With the € 

.. ception of the Cumberland Road, no appropriati 
seems to have been made by Congress after 18: 
with the approval of the president, for roads in a 
state, save an item of twenty thousand dollars, 
1833, to be expended in Alabama.' Approp 
tions for ipads in the territories, however, and 
the improvement of rivers and harbors, contin^ 
oa the whole in increasing amotmt. Gross ex 
ditures for roads and canals, aggregating $2, 
000 from 1826 to 1830, reached $4,210,000 from 
to 1835.* It cannot be said that Jackson's o; 
tion achieved consistency. His contention 
only works of a national character should r 

^D§bai€sof Congress, Vl„ 4$$; U.S.StaUtUs ai La 
778; v.. 6s; VI., 662. 

* Report of Secretary of War, Januaiy 7, 1847 {Senc 
as Cong., 2 Sess., No. 44). 

■ Dewey, Financial Hist, of the U.S., 216; Report 
nal Improuemeni Bills Reported, iSiS^iSss (House R 
Cong., z Sess., No. 850). 
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federal aid was, in practice, little more than a rough 
general rule, to be honored in the breach as well as 
in the observance. There was force in Clay's slur 
that constitutional scruples did not avail to pre- 
vent appropriations for favorite objects.* What 
Jackson did, in short, was to put a stop to the de- 
vebpment, at federal expense, of interstate com- 
nmnication by means of roads and canals. The 
larger field of internal river communication, in his 
day as now a prolific source of extravagance and 
^faste, he left practically tmtouched. /\ 



> Debates of Congress, VIII., 1x83. 
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CHAPTER IX 
NXJLLIFICATION IN SOUTH CAROUNA 

y (1829-1833) 

^^/XJ AYNE'S defence of nullification, in the ''grerf 
11 debate/' was hailed by many in the south 
a complete refutation of Webster's argument 
a convincing exposition of the doctrine of stricr'^ 
construction. In South Carolina, where persoofl^ 
leadership was most aggressive and jealousy c^^ 
federal encroachment most keen, opposition to th^^ 
tariff became identified, as it had not been at firsts' 
with nullification. The aristocracy of leading fmi^ 
ilies was largely a unit on the subject; and the.con.^ 
trol of politics in the state had been thus far largd;^ 
in their hands. Elsewhere in the south the stat^^ 
of public opinion was not so clear. The general^ 
assembly of Kentucky, in February, 1830, resolvec^ 
in favor of protection and internal improvements^ 
and the legislature of Louisiana passed resolutions, 
in April, in favor of the tariff of 1828.* Such action 
was explained by the interest of these states in sugar 
and hemp. In general, however, there was an im- 
^ NiUs* RegisUr, XXXVII., 4>8; XXXVIII., 203. 
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Ipression that the south was of one mind, and that 
the mind of South Carolina. 

A strong grotmd of hopefuhiess for the anti-tariff 
men lay in the supposed attitude o| J^ickson, who 
had not as yet expressed any imequivocal opinion 
on the subject of the tariff, but who was tmderstood 
to be a strict constructionist; and his annual mes- 
sage of December, 1829, indicated opposition to pro- 
tection. March 31, 1830, he was renominated for 
president by the Democratic members of the Penn- 
sylvania l^slature/ and similar action was shortly 
[ taken in other states. When, accordingly, at the 
banquet in Washington, April 13, 1830, in celebra- 
tion of Jefferson's birthday, he proposed the toast, 
**Our Federal Union; it must be preserved!" the 
^liodc to his supporters was great. The toast was 
^t once interpreted as an intimation that the Union 
^%va8 in danger, and that the public must rally to its 
tlefence. 

If such was Jackson's fear, he was not alone in 
it. Webster wrote, in 1833, that he had become 
* thoroughly convinced" as early as December, 
i8a8, "that the plan of a Southern Confederacy 
had been received with favor by a great many of 
the political men of the South."* There is no 
evidaace that Calhoun, against whom Jackson*s 
toast was immediately directed, was a party to any 
such scheme. His letters abound with expressions 

^ NiUs* RegisUr, XXXVIII., 169. 
* Webster, Prwait Corr^sp., I.. 534. 
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of sincere attachment to the Union. But he was 
sad; and disappointed as he was at Jackson's can- 
didacy for re-election, and daily more entangled in 
the controversy over the Florida aSair^ he could 
only write, gloomily: '*The times are perilous he* 
jrond any that I have ever witnessed. AH of the 
great interests of the country are coming into coo^ 
flict, and I must say, and with deep regret I speak 
it, that those to whom the vessel of state is entrust- 
ed seem either igncMiant, or indifferent about the 
danger/'' 

The MaysviUe veto, with its inastence on the ^ 
necessity of conserving the original powers of the-** 
states, was momentarily reassuring. To Hayne its 
"^opened to the Southern States the first dawning^: 
of returning hoi>e *' * Acts of May 20 and 29, iS^o^^i 
ftduc^Kl the duties on cof fe e^ tea, cocoa, molasses, .^ 
mk) salt, and aOow^ a drawfaadc oq spirits distiUed-fl 
ffv^m (<>nc!ign materials. During the summer the^ 
oryfanijuitioii of the nulfifieis was earnestly poshed, - 
M waji that <tf thesr oppODeats, the State Rights^ 
Mvd I'inii^n partT. the iss;ae beipg the caffing of a^ 
IMI^' <vinxYiDtkvn to comsider the piopti e ty of nul* 
>ilW>Atk^ Tbc xmkia jj e mim e m in South Caxo- 
^n^ )h^>(^ it >iad be«9i xmabk to prevcot tfas 
Hii4^Nr^>«) <M tYK' ' Esqvwtian^ m iS^ was strong. 
lUx^ri^ a^^cnl^i ^ a$: < x qisigi>) g of ^aH tibe Adams 
Mh) day Yrrm, ^ ^m* «!oeders fnocn tbe Jadcson 
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tanks, and the dissatisfied of all parties." ^ At a 
state- rights celebration at Charleston, July 5, the 
opposing views were ably expounded by Hayne and 
William Drayton. Jackson, who laid the whole move- 
ment at the door of "the ambitious Demagogue," 
Calhoun, gave the Unionists his moral support.* 

The annual message of December 6, 1830, was 
flot calculated to allay the hostility of South Caro* 
hsL Jackson admitted, indeed, that the existing 
tariff taxed "some of the comforts of life tmneces- 
sarily high," attempted **to protect interests too 
Jocal and n[iinute to justify a general exaction," and 
taxied " to force some kinds of manufactures for which 
the coimtry is not ripe " ; but he also asserted his be- 
lief in the right of Congress to levy protective duties, 
^nd declaxed that the abandonment of protection 
*'is neither to be expected or desired." • In South 
Carolina the Unionists were able to prevent the 
passage by the legislature of a bill for calling a con- 
vention; but resolutions embodying parts of the 
Kentucky and Virginia resolutions of 1798, and de- 
daring the right of a state to "interpose," were 
adopted.'* In Congress, the house committee on 
judiciary reported favorably, January 24, 1831, a 
resolution repealing the section of the judiciary 
act wMch provided for appeals from state coxirts to 

^Hajme to Van Buren, October 23, 1830, Van Buren MSS. 
* Sumner, Jackson (r^(K«ed.), 259; Niles' Register, XXXVIII., 
375-392. ' Richardson, Messages and Papers, II., 524. 

*Niler Register, XXXIX., 304, 305, 330. 
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the Itdanl oourts; but the propositioa was rejected 
by the Hous?. 

Jackson, though refraining as yet from public 
expression of his opinions, did not hesitate to let 
his views be known privately. He refused to ap- 
point as United States district attorney for South 
Carolina a candidate who had denied the constitu- 
tionality of the tariff, declaring to Hayne that while 
he did not proscribe any one on account of political 
opinions, he thought opinions such as those in ques- 
tion rendered the candidate unsuitable. Nullifica- 
tion, he maintained, was an tmtenable doctrine/ 
Hayne's reply was a defence of state rights. The 
/ party contest in South Carolina continued, and a 
dinner to McDuffie, May 19, at CharksbKi, was made 
tht occasion of extreme state-rights toasts. Elab- 
matt cekhnsitions on July 4 were held by both 
partka. Jackmn's iHter to the committee of the 
VxAfSa pany, June 14, in response to an invitation 
|i^ attend th« dinner, intxmited his belief that force 
m^t jMVifMly be used m case iraIlificati(Hi were 

Itvm iW )of!i^tut^ in DoHsniber.* 

Oa)H«>M^, t>»o«^ 4esqpkura^ cf icSef th ro u gh tar- 
4JI l^^'Vij^r^iifi atK^ Vi^p^ettesa; ^ jod Irem JkIbsoq, still 
«i*««ifl^ ^^ 1^^^e«Ml> troTUficatkai acnd nnxso, notwith- 
^Mai^^Kif fift T^ :{9!^a^* ^o^RSfi ^ ftiwininiii seotiiiient 
Ya -hfe t^^Hi ^l^i^^. Tirf^ff^ Ooi^TCSk net in Decern- 
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ber he had prepared three elaborate statements of 
the nulfification theory: the "Address on the Rela- 
tion of the States and the Federal Government," 
the "Address to the People of South Carolina/' and 
the "Report on Federal Relations." * In August 
a public meeting of his friends in New York nomi- 
nated him for the presidency. In the fall two 
great conventions spread the tariff issue before the 
country. The "Free Trade" convention at Phila- 
delphia, September 30 -October 7, adopted a me- 
morial to Congress prepared by Albert Gallatin, 
while a convention of " Friends of Domestic Indus- 
try" issued an address to the people, besides a me- 
morial to Congress and various reports. 

In his annual message in December, 183 1, Jack- 
son again urged the revision of the tariff as "one of 
the prmdpSLl objects " before Congress in view of the 
reduction of the debt. The various bills submitted 
in Congress showed a "maze of conflicting opin- 
ions." * McDuffie, for the House committee of ways 
and means, proposed a system of ad valorem duties, 
with a reduction to a tmiform duty of twelve and 
one-half per cent, after June 30, 1834. Two of the 
committee, IngersoU, of Connecticut, and Gilmore, of 
Pennsylvania, presented a minority report, while 
Verplanck, of New York, could agree with neither. 
McLane, secretary of the treasury, submitted a 
compromise plan, and Adams proposed to repeal 

^Calhottn, Corrwsp. Oameson's ©d.), a8i, 307, 3x7; Works, VI., 
59-t44. * Dewey, Financial Hist, of tk€ U. S., 184. 
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the act of 1828 and reduce duties on a number of 
important articles. The tariff finally embodied ia 
the act of July 14, 1832/ was in many respects an 
improvement over the act of 1828, but its reduction 
or abolition of some millions in revenue taxes ms 
not accompanied by any important modification of 
the protective system. Clay's views, which wefe 
presented at great length,' showed no material 
change on his part. An inspection of the vote— 
1^2 to 65 — in the House, shows that in New Eng* 
knd and the south the vote was evenly divided, 
while the middle, western, and southwestern states 
wiert^ overwhelmingly in favor of the measure. Vir* 
giniA and North Carolina voted strongly in the af- 
(^rmAtive, South Carolina and Geoigia as stroogly 
in th<' n<^tive.* The fact that Jackson, who had 
wtoed the bank-charter hill July 10, did not op- 
poM^ the t^iriif bill must be taken as indicating Us 
iq>piv>V5al <rf its provisions. 

""I m> loinj2|er consider the qoestioo ooe of free 
trtiA^ hut of consohdatian,"' wrote Calfaoon in May.^ 
;V)^ith Carolina echoed his words. In a Irtter to 
<)<(^v^(mor Hamilton, At^ost d&, Calhoan gave ''the 
final and olassioal exposition of the tboory of state 
^\'^e>iY^t(fnt\'/* ^ On the passi^ of the tariff bill, 

^ V. N. Sfalutes ni T.ar^, R\, 5S5-504. 

•Ofiiv. I iff cr«wf Sf»«ri«r («1. of iS43>, H.. ^-©7- 

* ^^^ tubk* in nwFe>\ Fima^^eimi Hist, of ihr U. S^ 1S5. 

* I'^lhrtfin . i ^^>rre^ (J am^9oti 's «i.> . v^^i. 

* V<m Vi(\\in.. < >*/*«#« (Tw. «d.>, 97. Bar tkt 
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in July, the South Carolina members in Congress 
flsoed an address to the people of the state, express- 
ing their conviction that protection "mtist now be 
ngaided as the settled policy of the cotmtry," that 
*dl hope of relief from Congress is irrevocably gone," 
and that it was for the people to decide ''whether 
the rights and liberties which you received as a 
precious inheritance from an illustrious ancestry 
shall be tamely surrendered without a struggle, or 
transmitted tmdiminished to your posterity." * The 
state campaign which ensued resulted in the victory 
ot the nullification party. The l^islature assem* 
Ued October 22, 1832, listened to a message by 
Governor Hamilton recommending a convention, 
and by large majorities in each house passed the 
necessary act. 

Jackson had not been an idle spectator of these 
ominous proceedings. The Union party in South 
Carolina, though beaten at the polls, was still strong, 
and the friends of Jackson kept him informed of 
what was taking place. September 11 he wrote 
from the "Hermitage" to Woodbury, the secretary 
of the navy, that there were rumors of an attempt 
to " seduce " the naval officer at Charleston, and that 
the United States should be prepared.' October 
6 special instructions were sent to the collector of 
customs at Charleston. On the i6th Poinsett wrote 
that the nullifiers would use force "under law," and 
that the Union men needed arms — a request several 

» NiUr R$pskr, XLII., 4xa-4X4. * Jackion MSS. 
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times repeated. October 29 Major Hetleman, m 
oommand of Port Moultrie, in Charleston haito; 
was warned by Major-G^ieral Macomb that an at* 
tempt might be made to seize the fort. November 
7 the garrison at Port Moultrie was strmgtheoed. 
A special agent was also sent to Charleston to learn 
the plans of the nullifiers and investigate the report- 
ed opening of government mail. November 18 Gen* 
eral Scott was sent to the scene of disturbance. It 
is hardly possible that the leaders of the nulUfien 
cotdd have been unaware of these proceedings, or 
of the evident intention of the president to resist 
by force any interference with the authority of the 
United States. 

The convention met at Columbia, November 19, 
1839. Of the 162 del^;ates, 136 were in favor of 
nullification.^ On the 34th the convention, by a 
vote of 136 to 26, adopted the fomous onUnanoe 
**to nullify certain acts of the Congress of the 
United States, purporting to be laws, laying duties 
and imposts on the importation of foreign cooi' 
modities.*** The ordinance dedaied the tari£E acta 
of 1828 and 1832 to be **irall, void, and no law, no 
binding upon this State, its oflSoers, oc eitixais.' 
The enf ocx^ payment of duties under the acts wa 
held to be unlawful, and the l^islatare was callec 
upon to pass sixdi measures as mi^t be necessary t 
give ^Itect to the ordinance, and arrest tbe operBtia 
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of the obnoxious acts from and after February i, 
1833. No case in law or equity, involving either 
the vaKdity of the ordinance or the action of the 
legislature under it, might be appealed to the su- 
preme court of the United States; and any attempt 
to take such appeal was made punishable as for 
contempt of court. All office-holders, except mem- 
bers of the legislature, were required to take an 
oath to obey and uphold the ordinance and the 
hws passed to give it effect. 
Finally, to cap the arch of protest, it was de- 
. dared, in the name of the people of the state, that 
**we will not submit to the application of force, on 
the part of the Federal Government, to reduce this 
State to obedience; but that we will consider the 
pass^;e, by Congress, of any act authorizing the 
employment of a military or naval force against the 
State of South Carolina, her constituted authorities 
or citizens, or any act abolishing or closing the ports 
of this State, or any of them, or otherwise obstruct- 
ii^ the free ingress of vessels to and from the said 
ports, or any other act, on the part of the Federal 
Government, to coerce the State, shut up her ports, 
destroy or harass her commerce, or to enforce the 
acts hereby declared to be null and void, otherwise 
than through the civil tribtmals of the cotmtry, as 
inconsistent with the loi^^er contintiance of South 
Carolina in the Union, and that the People of this 
State will thenceforth hold themselves absolved 
from an further obligation to maintain or preserve 
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to give effect - 
Jl^ jk^iJBwip 3jx ^'wided for tii6 
TSTjwisrK- a: ^imi& xanfl zr flw iy hwfl for noo-paj* | 
mem zi: diciR. ifa: voat it »Sisai3 to deliver the | 
fRit»d&. the wsmuu esoBe ao Ap i!iHnrMW to dodbk ] 
Ar junnuic ic xhr ffiuM^ Jii^ftu ^ Maed. Peisoas 
ETcsoftT zr xmnriRnTifti nr iirr Tnigsieait or decree 
4f arc Tftacrul -smrx i.tt nzsass ^we:* T4> be entitkd 
XT' "shr Tirrtrib^ n: xil^ "wrfe zc iuinetS' Dcsrpus, with 
"At n0n t: maiican: or usz^ol ?ar Sasn^ies. An- 
ndur ars luishanasc: thf usif- nf lihf nnSssry force of 
1^ fCG*;.. iii:uadnur vahmrMin^ x ii«?e9sary« tinder 
dr ga u .TL nf ih^ gr^vemar. in c&se irnifd force were 
arffii."n»*5 nr thmLraiftf .lurccis: lie ss^se: the pur- 
rrhwif cc irrss^ liiid lairiw an gjnti -vas^ .&iso authorized. 
A iarm -x nui. tOTKs&Ihr cihnracicias to the Unioo 
TTwr. -iTB*: THsscribed ?ar al saise aSoers, both civil 

Jac^soc's rness&ge cc Biecsniber 4^ iS^s. again 
Targets rBsffassment of ibe XaiifL so that the pco- 
liecbrci s5?r3e5 inigijl ac« exoeed ""what may be 

laxxssciry t.:> ccxnterstcx the Te£::i}ar»ocs of foreign 

^ 5rmar 3acs^ » Caofr. t SesB., Iff? je 
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lations and to secure a supply of those articles of 
Bumufacture essential to the national independence 
lod safety in time of war." * The reference to the 
Vtcration In South Carolina was brief, but pointed. 
The opposition to the revenue laws '' in one quarter' 
;«{ the United States'' had risen, it was said, ''to a 
[k^t which threatens to thwart their execution, 
if oot to endai^er the integrity of the Union''; but 
kwas believed that the federal laws were probably 
-SQflBdent to deal with the matter. 

December 10, six days later, came Jackaoo's 
pioelamation to the people of South Carolina.* In 
A bold, vigorous, and admirably reasoned argtunent, 
the proclamation swept aside the bad logic and im- 
practicable theory of the ordinance of nullification, 
and proclaimed the doctrine of the supremacy of 
fhe Union. * I consider the power to anntd a law 
' c{ the United States, assumed by one State, incom* 
pBtible with the existence of the Union, contradicted 
expressly by the letter of the Constitution, unau- 
thorized by its spirit, inconsistent with every prin- 
ciple on which it was founded, and destnictive of 
the great object for which it was formed " — ^this was 
the text, printed in bold type that it might not be 
overlooked. It is no argument against the tariff, 
mged the president, that it was passed with ^- 
pioper motive, for the motive of the legislature can- 
not be ascertained save from the act, nor may any 

■ Richardson, Messages and Papers, II., 598. 
*lbid., II., 640-^56. 
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state impugn it. It is no objectiaa that the tadf 
operates unequally, for so do all taxes wbkii ibi 
wisdom of man has ever co ntriv ed; or that the pro- 
ceeds of the tax will be improperly appfied, for ti» 
law makes no particular dispontion of the levenoe; 
As for the compact theory, that can be as fittk^ 
maintained as the theory <^ secession derived from 
it. In words of solemn earnestness, the chief magii- 
trate of the nation appealed to the people of Soutt 
Carolina to beware of the danger into which thef 
were running, and to stop before resort must be had 
to force. 

The proclamation, apparently the joint produD* 
tion of the president and his secretary of state/ ii 
unquestionably the ablest and most impressive state 
paper of the Jackson era. If the people of Sooth 
Carolina who favored nullification had imagined 
that Jackson would sit quietly by while the state | 
went out of the Union, their eyes must have bees [ 
holden that they could not see. With Jackson, : 
love for the Union and jealous regard for the dignity 
of his high office were predominant passions, and an 
attack upon them was an affront to him. The bn* 
guage of the proclamation was not, indeed, wholly 
characteristic of Jackson, nor were the constitti- 
tional doctrines enunciated in accord at all points 
with Jackson's views as elsewhere expressed; W 
there can be no doubt that he approved the general 
tone and purport. There is no doubt, too, that be 

*Par%afi, Jackson, III., 466; Tyler. Tcmey, x88. 
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; i»as iirepared jnxmiptly to act under the proclama- 
r ISotL The day before the proclamation was issued 
rbe wrote to Poinsett that in forty days "from the 
date of my orders," if force should become neces- 
«ry, "I win haVe forty thousand men in the State 
of South Carolina'* to put down resistance and en- 
force the law.* 

To the nullifiers the proclamation was like a blow 
: in the face, but they did not at once recoil. Hajme, 
; who had resigned from the Senate to become gov- 
; emor of the state, was inaugurated December 13. 
TWo weeks later Calhoun resigned the vice -presi- 
dency, and took Hayne's seat in the Senate. De- 
I ttmber 17 a series of ten resolutions in reply to 
■flje proclamation was adopted by the legislature, 
and the purpose was declared of meeting force with 
force.* Governor Hayne put forth a counter- 
proclamation. A call for a general convention of 
the states to consider questions of disputed power 
between the states and the federal government was 
abo issued. The replies of the states, however, 
through their legislatures, were an emphatic con- 
^nmation of nullification and secession, and in 
most cases also an equally emphatic indorsement 
of the president's proclamation.* South Carolina 
had taken the lead in attempting to carry its doc- 
trine into effect, only to find that, once the step was 

^Jackstm MSS. 

* Ames, StaU Docs. &h Federal Relations, IV., 43-44. 

' Th* rq>lseB are in StaU Papers on NulUftcaiion (Boston, 1854). 
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taken, none of the "co-States'* would follow it, but 
that it stood akme. Would it still persist when the 
first day of February, the date on which the ordi* 
nance was to go into eflEect, arrived? 

The question was not to be answered directly, 
for the forces of compromise were already at wort 
December 13 a letter, probably written by Cass at 
Jackson's request,^ appeared in the Richmond In- 
quirer, urging that Virginia propose a reduction of 
the tariff. On the 27th the House committee of 
wa3rs and means reported, through Verplanck, of 
New York, a bill to reduce the duties/ within two 
years, to about half the existing rates. A special 
message of January 16, 1833, reviewed at length 
the course of events in South Carolina, pointed out 
that the duties cotdd not be collected, and suggest- 
ed additional legislation to enforce the revenue laws. 
Three days later Poinsett wrote that, so strained 
was the feeling between the parties, a conflict in the 
streets of Charleston seemed inmiinent.' On the 
2ist a bill to enfcHTce the collection of the revenue 
was reported in the Senate. On the 26th the gen- 
eral assembly of Virginia voted to aj^wint a com- 
missioner to proceed to South Carolina and oSei 
friendly mediation.' In the mean time, moved 
by the attitude of the oth^ southern states, anc 
alarmed at the prospect of a "force bill,** a pubEt 
meeting at Charleston, January 21, though without 

« McLaughlin, Cass (rev. ed), 149. ^Jadkwn MSS. 

* Ames, StoH Docs, on Fmkr^ R^iaiioms, IV.. 53-56. 
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gal authority in the premises, voted a suspension 
: the ordinance until the action of Congress were 
Qown. February 13 the president of the conven- 
on, James Hamilton, issued a call for a meetiag of 
be convention on March 11 — seven days after the 
djotimment of Congress. 

February 12, while the "force bill" was before 
lie Senate, and Verplanck's bill still under consid- 
ration in the House, Clay submitted a compromise 
mff. Clay, who foresaw danger to the protective 
^stem from the election of an anti-protection ma- 
mty in the next Congress, and who dreaded the 
Kercise of military power by Jackson, is said to have 
lanned during the recess a compromise which, while 
laterially lowering the duties, would keep the tariflE 
1 the hands of its friends and help to avert the 
Sireatened collision in South Carolina. Calhoun, 
ow thoroughly alarmed at the course events were 
il^g, gave his support to his old enemy. Webster, 
a the other hand, held that the bill, with its pro- 
ision for horizontal reduction, was not protective 
I character, that one Congress could not bind its 
iccessors, and that in any case the difference with 
>uth Carolina ought not to be compromised. He 
; once introduced resolutions against the bill, 
K)ugh supporting Jackson on the constitutional 
sue. Adams, who had denounced Jackson's ref- 
ence to South Carolina in his annual message as 
iissolving the Union iato its original elements," 
id "in substance a complete surrender to the 
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tain coarse woollens, which had been reduced to 
five per cent, by the tariflE of 1832, was raised to 
fifty per cent, before the reduction began. The 
credit system of paying duties was to be abolished 
after 1842. The provision for home valuation after 
1843, added as an amendment to Clay's bill in the 
jnteiest of increased protection, was strenuously 
resisted by Calhoun, but the threat of Clayton, of 
Delaware, to let the biU fail unless this particular 
provision, as well as the bill as a whole, received 
Calbotm's vote compelled him to submit.^ As an 
illustration of "horizontal" reduction, the act was 
open to criticism, while its limitation of the control 
of the revenue by future Congresses was of doubt- 
ful constitutionality. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the tariff of 1833 never went fully iato oper- 
ation, because of general finandal disturbance after 

1836. 

The •* force bill" * empowered the president to 
change the location of a custom-hotise to any place, 
oa land or aboard ship, in case the collection of 
duties was resisted, and to use military or naval 
fcrce to collect the duties. The jurisdiction of the 
ciicuit courts of the United States was extended to 
an cases arisiag imder the revenue laws. In case 
copies of the record of proceedings in any state 
court were refused, the circuit court might allow 
tte plaintiff to proceed de novo. Should the opera- 

» Benton. Thirty Years* Vitw, I., 343. 
" U. S. Staiutes ai Large, IV., 632-^35. 
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tioQ of any law of the United States, or the prooea 
of any federal court, be obstructed by mi£taxy fiocoe 
or other unlawful means, and the proclamatioa of 
the president directing the dispersal of such fofte 
be disregarded, the president was authcnized to en- i 
force the laws or uphold the courts by means of the 
militia or the army and navy. So much of the ad 
as provided for the use of force was, however, lim- 
ited in its duration to the end of the next session of 
Congress. 

The passage of the "force bill" was strenuously 
resisted in debate. Calhotm denounced it in a great 
speech, February 15 and 16, as vesting in the pres- 
ident unlimited power of the sword, authorizing 
him to treat the states "as a mere lawless mass 
of individuals," prostrating all the barriers of the 
Constitution, and decreeing a massacre. Should the 
bill pass, he predicted that South Carolina would 
resist even unto death.* Webster talked on the 
general issue of nullification and secession.' in re- 
gard to which Calhotm had again stated his posi- 
tion and defended his course. The representatives 
of South Carolina in the House were bitterly defiant, 
while McDuffie proposed to change the title of the 
bill to read, as the epitaph of state rights and the 
Constitution, *'An Act to Subvert the Sovereignty 
of the States of this Union, to Establish a Consoli- 
dated Union Without Limitation of Powers, and to 

* Calhoun, Works, II., 197-262. 

•Webster. Works (ed. of 1851), III.. 448-505. 
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Make the Civil Subordinate to the Military Power." * 
But argument and defiance alike were unavailing, 
for the vote in both houses on the passage of the 
Ml was overwhelming. 

The convention of South Carolina met March 11, 
Hayne replacing Hamilton as president. A com- 
mittee of twenty -one, appointed to consider the 
proper steps to be taken, reported on the 13th 
an ordinance rescinding the ordinance of nullifica- 
tion and the legislative acts passed to give effect 
to it. On the isth, by a vote of 153 to 4, the re- 
scinding ordinance was adopted.* To nullify the 
"force bill" was difficult, and, in McDuffie's opin- 
ion, ridiculous, but an ordinance* to that effect, to- 
gether with a report calling upon the legislature to 
pass laws to prevent its enforcement, were adopt- 
ed on the i8th by a vote of 132 to 19. The same 
day the convention adjourned, and nullification in 
South Carolina was at an end. 

Both sides claimed the victory, and with some 
reason. The supremacy of the Union had been 
maintained, and attempted resistance by a state 
defeated. If the course of events could settle a 
question of law, then a protective tariff was consti- 
tutional. On the other hand, the tariff complained 
rf had been greatly modified, and force had not 
)een used by the federal government. On the 

* Debates of Congress, IX., 1903. 

* Statutes of Sat^ Carolina, I., 390. 

' Houston, Nullificatian in South Carolina, 149. 
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whole, the greater victory lay with South Carolina 
Alone, unaided by its "co-States," it had challenge 
the constitutionality of a federal policy, formai^ 
refused longer to submit to it, and prepared its^ 
to resist by force of arms. In response, the pres 
dent had declared that the law must be obeyed, an. 
had taken steps to secure obedience, if necessaij; 
by force; but before the test came Congress had 
pushed through in two weeks a compromise meas- 
ure which would shortly reduce duties to a revenue 
basis. Politically, nullification cost something. Cal- 
houn ceased to belong to any party, and South 
CaroHna did not again join with the Democracy 
until 1840. As to the "force bill," much as men 
might wish to forget the circumstances which called 
it out, it was in every way a proper addition to th« 
body of federal law. Calhoim was correct in writ- 
ing, December 12, 1833, that he saw Kttle prosped 
of repealing the act ; and the principle of the act i 
a part of the federal law to-<lay. 



CHAPTER X 

INDIAN AFFAIRS 
(1825-1837) 

WHILE Jackson was reconstituting the civil 
service, undermining the Bank of the United 
States, and circumventing nullification by midgled 
threats and concessions, a controversy with Georgia 
and Alabama came also to a head. In the act by* 
which Georgia, in 1802, ceded its western lands to 
the United States, it was agreed that the United 
States should extinguish the Indian title to lands 
within the state " as early as the same can be peace- 
ably obtained upon reasonable terms." By a series 
of treaties, the United States succeeded in extin- 
guishing the title to a considerable portion of the 
lands; but in 1825 the Creeks still held 4,245,760 
acres, and the Cherokees 5,292,16a acres, in Geor- 
gia. Much of this was among the best land in the 
state. In addition, the two tribes held 5,995,200 
acres in Alabama, the Cherokees 1,055,680 acres in 
Tennessee, and the Choctaws and Chickasaws 15,- 
705,000 acres in Mississippi and 1,277,376 acres in 
Alabama. At that time the Creeks in Georgia and 
Alabama nttmbered about 20,000; the Cherokees in 
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Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee, 9000; the Choc- 
taws in Mississippi and Alabama, 21,000; and tlie 
Chickasaws in Mississippi, 3600.* In 1827, after a 
controversy between Georgia and the federal gov- 
ernment which had gone on since the beginning of 
Adams's administration, the remaining lands of the 
Creeks in Georgia were purchased by the United 
States.* 

The position of the Cherokees, the most highly 
civilized of all the southern Indians, was substan- 
tially identical with that of the Creeks, and thrir 
leaders early recognized that the overthrow of their 
neighbors would be the signal for immediate en- 
croachment upon their own territory. Against such 
encroachment, to be sure, they held indisputable 
constitutional guarantees. By a series of treaties 
extending from 1785, the United States had "rec- 
ognized the Cherokees as a nation, capable of mak- 
ing peace and war, of owning the lands within its 
boundaries, and of governing and punishing its own 
citizens by its own laws.** • These treaties were a 
part of the supreme law ^ the land, and the state 
of Georgia, as one of the parties to them, was clear- 
ly bound by them. 

Jackson was not kwag in declaring his policy. A 
Georgia statute of December 20, 1828, annex^ the 
Cherokee lands to five adjacent counties, and de- 

^ Aw^ SkU9 F9p0rs. /iwfaaft. II., 546. 

^T^tratr. Kis# Qf (A# iV^tv Wtsi {Am. Xatiom^ XIV.). 

^OMrokM N%tioo vjl State q£ GmotpM, 5 Mtcfs^ 17. 
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ckred that after June i, 1830, all laws of the Chero- 
kee nation should be null and void, and all Indians 
resident in the Cherokee country should be subject 
to ihe laws of the state.* A protest against the 
eQcroachments of Georgia had been presented to 
Adams by the Cherokees in February, 1829, but had 
been left without action. April 18, Eaton, the sec- 
retary of war, informed the Cherokee representa- 
tives that their only course was either **to yield to 
the operation of those laws which Georgia claims, 
and has a right, to extend throughout her own 
Hmits," or else to remove beyond the Mississippi. 
The right of the Indians to maintain an indepen- 
dent government within the limits of a state, but 
outside its jtirisdiction, could not, it was declared, 
be conceded by the United States.* Similar views 
were expressed in Jackson's annual message of 
the following December, where the case of the 
Indians in Georgia and Alabama was discussed at 
length. 

For the welfare of the Indians the message of 
i8a9 expressed kindly consideration; indeed, there 
is nothing in any of Jackson's official utterances 
to support the charge that he viewed the Indians 
with contempt or indijBference, or that he was regard- 
less of their treatment. Justice and humanity, he 
averred, required that they be saved from the de- 
struction which must fall upon them if they re- 

* Lalor, Cyclopedia, II., 392; Worcester vs. Georgia, 6 Peters, 
595. ^NiUs' R0gisUr, XXXVI., 958. 
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mained sur io ui ided by the whites, ot oootintied to 
be driven '"from river to river and mountain to 
mountain" by persuasion or force. The best pco- 
vision for them would be to set apart an amjde ter- 
ritcny west of the Mississippi for their permanent 
occupancy, where each tribe could have its own 
Hmits and its own government, "subject to no 
other control from the United States than stxh as 
may be necessary to preserve peace on the frootier 
and between the several tribes." Their emigratiaQ 
thither should be voltmtary; forcible removal would 
be as cruel as it would be unjust. If, however, they 
chose to remain within the limits of a state, they 
must submit to the laws of the state and refinqoish 
their claim to all lands which they had not im- 
proved.* 

In the paragraphs of this first annual message 
are to be found all the essential points of Jackson's 
Indian policy. The Indians were to be given the 
choice of remaining on so much of their lands as 
they could use, or of emigrating westward to lands 
set aside for their special occupancy. If they re- 
mained, however, they must submit to the laws of 
the state in which they Uved; for the supremacy of 
the state throughout all its borders could not be 
questioned. Of the rights which they enjoyed by 
treaty they were not to be violently deprived, but 
every eflFort was to be made to induce them to sur- 
render such rights for an equitable consideration, 
> Richardsoii, M0ssagfs and Papers, II., 458. 
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in order that conflicts with the whites might be 
avoided and the progress of settlement be tmim- . 
peded. The policy was at least htmianely conceived, 
so far as Jackson was concerned, and represented 
an earnest effort to deal justly with the difficutt 
problem of the relations between superior and in- 
ferior races. 

The immediate results, however, were far from 
happy. The discovery of gold in the Cherokee 
country, in Jtdy, 1829, gave a powerful stimulus 
to the desire for the possession of the Indian lands, 
and by the summer of 1830 some three thousand 
persons were searching for gold in northeastern 
Georgia, where the United States, Georgia, and the 
Cherokee nation now all claimed jurisdiction.* A 
touching memorial of the Cherokees to Congress, 
protesting against the conduct of Georgia as a vio- 
lation of their ancient rights in the soil and of their 
treaty guarantees as well, was met by an opinion of 
Attorney-General Berrien, March 10, 1830, that the 
Indian title was one of occupancy merely.' A bill 
providing for the exchange of the Indian lands for 
fands west of the Mississippi, and appropriating five 
hundred thousand dollars for the removal of the 
Indians thither, provoked extended argument in 
Congress, and passed the Houses by small majori- 
ties, but became law May 28.* Mississippi had al- 

^ Phillips, Georgia and State Rights, 7a. 
^ Niks' Register, XXXVIII., 421. 
• U, S. Statutes at Large, IV., 4". 
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ready, January 19, passed an act extending the 
jurisdiction of the state over the Indians within her 
limits, and incorporating them within the free pop- i 
ulation of the state. The federal troops who had | 
been sent to keep order in the Cherokee region were : 
withdrawn in November, at the request of the gov- - 
emor of Georgia. 

The Cherokees still refused to emigrate, and ac- - 
cordingly became, June i, 1830, subject to the laws 
of Georgia, provided, of course, that they acknowl- 
edged the right of the state to exercise jurisdiction 
over them. A proclamation of the governor, June 
3, asserted that the state of Georgia held a fee- 
simple title to the Indian lands, and forbade tres- 
passing or unlawful taking of gold and silver.* In 
December the lands were ordered to be surveyed, 
the improvements of the Cherokees being seized by 
the state. Severe penalties, aimed at the Indians 
themselves, were decreed against such persons as 
should interfere with the emigration of the Indians 
or the sale of their lands. An attempt was shortly 
made to obtain relief from the supreme court of 
the United States; but the court held, in the case 
of Cherokee Nation vs. State of Georgia,' decided 
at the January term, 1831, that the Cherokees, who 
were described in the complaint as "a foreign 
state," were not such within the meaning of the 
Constitution, and therefore were not entitled to sue 
in that character in a federal court. They were, 

» NiUs* Register, XXXVIII., ^8. « 5 Pfetcrs, i-«o. 
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ither, a "domestic dependent" nation, occupying 
territory to which the United States asserted "a 
itle independent of their wiU, which mtist take ef- 
3ct in point of possession when their right of pos- 
ession ceases." Marshall did, indeed, declare that, 
a the opinion of the majority of the judges, the 
igument which had aimed to prove that the 
Jherokees were '*a distinct political society, . . . 
apable of managing its own affairs and governing 
tself," had been "completely successful," and that 
he courts were "bound" by the acts of the federal 
pvemment which " plainly recognize the Cherokee 
lation as a state." This was obiter dictum, in view 
)f the decision on the question of jurisdiction, and 
lence was not binding upon the state of Georgia or 
ts officers; but there was nothing in the decision 
vhich upheld the claim of Georgia to extend its 
urisdiction over the Cherokees or their lands. 
The contempt with which Georgia regarded the 
dderal courts had just had striking illtistration. 
in Indian named Tassel was tried before a state 
3urt on a charge of murder, committed in resisting 
be execution of a law of Georgia within the Chero- 
ee coimtry, and sentenced to death. A writ of 
rror to the supreme court of the United States was 
led out in December, 1830, and the state of Geor- 
ia, through its governor, cited to appear. The 
igislature denounced the action of the court as a 
flagrant violation" of the rights of the state, and 
sclared that no obedience ought to be rendered to 
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the mandate, but that "every invasion, from what- 
ever quarter, upon the administration of the crim- 
inal laws of this State " ought to be forcibly resisted; 
and authorized the governor to have the sentence 
of the state court carried into effect.* Tassel was 
accordingly hanged. When the case of Cherokee 
Nation vs. State of Georgia was heard by the su- 
preme court, the conduct of Georgia in the matter 
of Tassel was presented in a supplementary bill of 
complaint ; but as no coxmsel appeared for the state 
in either cause, and no further action was taken by 
the court, the nullification of a federal judicial man- 
date by the state was complete. 

Among the numerous acts of Georgia directed 
against the Cherokees was one of December, 1830, 
which forbade white persons, except agents of the 
federal government, to reside within the former 
Cherokee reservation without a license from the 
governor and an oath to support the constitution 
and laws of the state. One Worcester, a Presby- 
terian missionary, was arrested under the act, and 
on his refusal to leave within ten days, was sen- 
tenced to four years' imprisonment at hard labor. 
The case was appealed to the supreme court of the 
United States, which rendered its decision in March, 
1832. In an elaborate opinion,' Marshall afiirmed 
the status of the Cherokees as "a nation," within 
whose territory" the laws of Georgia can have no 

^ Am. Annual Register, 1830-1831, pp. 356-358. 
'Worce s ter vs. Georgia^ 6 Peten, 53Z*579- 
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force, and which the citizens of Georgia have no 
right to enter but with the assent of the Cherokees 
themselves or in confonnity with treaties and with 
the acts of Congress. " The Georgia statute was, ac- 
cordingly, held unconstitutional, and Worcester was 
ordered to be discharged. Georgia again defied the 
* mandate of the court: the state court refused to 
issue a writ of habeas corpus, and Worcester and 
his companions remained in prison until January, 
^833, when they were pardoned by the governor. 

Jackson declined to support the court. "John 
Marshall has made his decision; now let him en- 
force it!" he is reported to have said.* The equiv- 
ocal position of Jackson, engaged as he was at the 
moment in breathing out threatenings and slaughter 
against the nullifiers in South Carolina, did not es- 
cape the keen eye of Calhotm. In the debate on 
the "force bill'* he remarked that a great change 
seemed to have come over the opinion of the execu- 
tive in the past twelve months. In South Carolina, 
where the tariff was a sore grievance, the decision 
of the supreme court as the "final arbiter" was to 
be supported, if necessary, by the full military and 
naval power of the federal government. In Geor- 
gia, where the position of the Indians was involved, 
"the will of the executive is to be supreme." There 
was truth in the charge, for in no part of his public 
policy did Jackson show less regard for law and con- 
sistency, or less respect for a co-ordinate department 
> Greeley, American Canfikl, I., to6. 
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of the federal government, than in the case of the 
Cherokee Indians. 

That the open defiance of the supreme court by 
the state of Georgia did much to encourage nulli- 
fication is clear. As to Jackson's course in the ■ 
matter, rational considerations fail to afford a sat- \ 
isfactory explanation. Jackson strongly disliked ^ 
Marshall, and the latter was known to be opposed | 
to Jackson's re-election in 1832. An article in/ 
the Globe, in March, 1832, apparently written by 
Cass.* offered an elaborate argument against the po- 
sition of the supreme court. The insults of Georgia, 
moreover, were hurled at the court rather than at 
the president. Doubtless, too, Jackson's own views 
about the Indian influenced his conduct. On thej^ 
whole, however, the affair seems to illustrate the 
erratic character of Jackson's political mind. He 
chose to ignore the threats and denunciations of ! 
Georgia. He chose to take notice of the threats \ 
^ and denunciations of South Carolina. In the one ( 
case he offered no explanation, while in the other ] 
he framed a bold and convincing justification of his '\ 
course. That the two positions were mutually con- 1 
tradictory seems not to have given him concern. ) 

Jackson appears to have been committed from the ! 
first to the policy of removal, although he felt it 
necessary repeatedly to defend his course and to 
arjruc the case, often at considerable length. His 
annual messages of 1829, 1830, 1833, and 1835 de- 

* McLaughlin. Cass (rev. ed.). x6i. 
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1804, roused the bitter opposition of their chief, 
Black Hawk, who sought to reoccupy the ceded 
lands in Illinois and Wisconsin. The restdt was a 
devastating frontier war during the summer of 1832, 
in which the Indians were defeated and large num- 
bers of them, including women and children, merci- 
lessly killed on their retreat beyond the Mississippi. 
Black Hawk, finding further resistance hopeless, 
surrendered to the United States. After being ex- 
hibited about the country as a captive, he was im- 
prisoned for a time at Fortress Monroe, but was 
finally released through the efforts of a rival chief, 
Keokuk, who had opposed the violation of the 
treaty of 1804. The Seminole War, breaking out 
again in 1835, cast its wretched shadow over the 
remaining years of Jackson's term, and was not 
ended until 1842.* 

> Schottler, Uniiid StaUs, IV., 48^. 
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CHAPTER XI 

ELECTION OP 1833 
(1830-1833) 



YN his first annual message, Jackson urged upon 
I Congress the propriety of an amendment to the 
Constitution limiting the eligibility of the president 
to a single term of fotir or six years. There is no 
reason to suppose that Jackson was not sincere in 
making this recommendation, or that he was con- 
scious of any incondstency in repeating it in his 
annttal messages of 1830 and 1831, when he was 
known to be a candidate to succeed himself; or in 
that of 1832, when he had just been tritmiphantly 
re-elected.^ The amendment of the Constitution 
was a matter for the people to act upon, and if they 
did not choose, even after repeated invitation, to 
make a change in this respect, Jackson had no 
scruples about availing himself of all the privileges 
which the instrument accorded to him. 

Jackson was hardly warm in the presidential chair, 

however, before his friends, particularly those of the 

"kitchen cabinet," began to plan for his re-election 

in 1832. There were reasons for this early prepara- 

> Richardaon, Mtssagfs and Papers, II., 448, 519, 557, 605. 
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tion. The vote for Jackson in 1828 had indicated 
an immense popular support, and the scenes at ibe 



'i 



inauguration had emphasized the extent and eo- j 
thusiasm of the popular idolatry. Calhoun, who 
stepped aside for Jackson and accepted second 
place with the understanding that he was to be stq)- 
ported by the Jackson following four years later, 
never had the entire confidence of the party mana- 
gers; and his breach with the president over the 
Seminole affair shortly put him out of the qtxsr 
tion as a presidential possibility. Adams cocdd 
not hope to run again. The opponent most to be 
feared was Clay. From 1829 to 1831, Clay was in 
private life; but his position as representative of 
the protected interests, the respect paid to Uffl 
wherever he went, and the popular entbusiasai 
which the mention of his name evoked in many 
quarters, marked him as a formidable candidate if 
he should enter the field. That he would accept a 
nomination if it were tendered him no one doubted. 
The issues of the campaign, with a single impor- 
tant exception, were mainly supplied by Jackson 
himself. The overturning of the civil service, while 
obviously unprincipled and demoralizing, broke the 
hold of the official class which had supported Adams 
and was supposed to be favorable to Clay, and gave 
the people a chance at the federal treasury. OflS- 
dal inaction in the face of the defiance of Geoigia, 
as to the Cherokee Indians, appealed to the noany 
who attached little weight to the authority of the 
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ne court, and opened the way to all too-will- 
)propriation of the Indian lands. Most of all, 
ps, the attack upon the Bank of the United 
i brought Jackson before the country as the 
monopoly, special privilege, and the "money 
'," and as the friend of the people of the states. 
Mi's opposition to internal improvements, to 
re, was dangerous to his popularity, but even 
lis arguments were so phrased as to make his 
ition appear to be, as it was, for the ultimate 
t of the people. In foreign affairs, too, there 
teea successes, and — most potent of all with 
lasses — a vigorous tone, especially towards 
jr powers. 

5 election of 1832 was more than a personal 
y, however. The course of the administra- 
while it made Jackson a logical candidate to 
3d himself, was also the great agency in bring- 
xmt a reformation of political parties. With 
; hesitancy, inconsistency, and vagary, Jackson 
ssentially a strict constructionist, and in com- 
ig himself to this position he made possible 
7 drawing of party lines. It was not, indeed, 
imple. Arcadian, strict construction of JefiEer- 
lat Jackson preached. The federal administra- 
vas too vast a machine to be run save with a 
force and at great expense. Neither the navy 
be army suffered at Jackson's hands. But in 
tsistence on the constitutional rights of the 
;, its imposition of restraints on the exercise of 
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federal powers, and its appeal to the people as the 
tribunal of last resort, Jacksonian strict constmo- 
tion marked out groimd upon which the new De- 
mocracy could stand. Jackson was hardly a great 
party leader in the narrow sense in which we now 
commonly use the term, but he made possible a 
reconstitution of parties on broad national lines, and 
a reformulation of political opinions such as had not 
been seen since the close of the War of 1812. 

The candidacy of Jackson was skilfully inatt- 
gurated by Lewis and the "kitchen cabinet," and 
as skilfully nursed. March 15, 1830, Webb, in the 
New York Courier and Enquirer, annotinced that 
Jackson would be a candidate for re-election. On 
the 31st the Democratic - Republican members of 
the Pennsylvania legislature met and resolved that 
"the unanimity and harmony of the great demo- 
cratic party of the union" would be "greatly pro- 
moted" by Jackson's candidacy. This action of 
the Peimsylvania legislature was indorsed, April 
13, by a caucus o£ the Republican members of the 
legislature of New York.* 

These pronoimcements gave opportimity to fed 
the public pulse. A month later Calhoun profess- 
ed himself "perfectly uncertain" whether Jackson 
wotdd "offer again or not," on the ground that "it 
will be difficult to reconcile the course to his pre- 
vious declarations, unless there should be the strong- 
est considerations of the publick good to justify 
^NiUs* Register, XXXVIII., xxo. 169. 170. 
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Imn." * "Considerations of the pubKck good" did 
not wait long for expression. Jtine 15 the Demo- 
cratic-Republican members of the New Hampshire 
legislattire approved the action of Pennsylvania and 
New York. December 17 the Alabama House of 
Representatives approved of Jackson's cotirse as 
president and recommended him for re - election. 
In January, 1831, fifty-two members of the Ohio 
legislature asked him to be a candidate. The legis- 
lature of North Carolina was divided, the House of 
Commons favoring him, while the Senate disagreed 
to the resolution indorsing him. February 3 sixty- 
eight members of the Pennsylvania legislature signed 
a letter to Jackson, prepared by Lewis, soliciting 
him to become a candidate. Six days later Jackson 
accepted the nomination tendered by both Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. New York nominated him again 
February 21.* The Tammany Society of New York, 
at its anniversary on May 12, expressed itself in fa- 
vor of Jackson, as did his friends in Tennessee at a 
public dinner in Nashville in November.* 

The opposition, meantime, particularly those who 
favored Clay, were not idle. In September, 1830, a 
Republican convention at Hartford, Connecticut, 
nominated Clay — a, nomination repeated, December 
i3» by a public meeting in New York. A meeting in 



1 Calhotm, Corresp. (Jameson's ed.)» 973. 
'These various nominations in Niles* RegisUr, XXXVIII., 
393; XXXIX., 34X, 4«4; XL., xa6, 127. 
* Ibid.. XL., sax, 219-232. 
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fk]rette Coonty, Kentod^, Jane 21, ooodemned the 
oonrae ol the admimstratioaL in n^anl to internal 
imfMOvements and the Tntfians, aiKl« while decfin- 
iog to nnminate Clay by name, adopted a resolo- 
tioQ ckaxiy indicating its p ie te iqi c e for him. Mem- 
befs of the legislature ot Maryland, P^nnary 17, 
1831, invited all from otber states who ''deprecate 
the ie>election of Andrew Jacksoo" to send dele- 
gates to a conventioai at BaltimQrev in Deoembefy 
to nominate candidates ''the best established in 
public confidence.'* On the same day Clay was 
nominated by a convention in Boston. On the 23d 
m Republican state canventioQ at Pdrtland voted 
confidence in Clay, as did also a ccmventitHi at 
Hartford the following day. A candidate fsLVOt- 
able to internal improvements, domestic mantd acb- 
of^es, and the ^preservation of national faith with 
the Indian tribes'" was called f<B- by the oocmdl 
and general assembly ctf New Jersey. Five thovh 
sand persons assenobled in convention at Philadel- 
phia, April 4, disapproved of Jadcson's course and 
voted confidence in Clay. National Riqniblicans in 
Connecticut and New York added their indoraement 
at meetings in June.^ 

The rupture of relations between Jadcson and 
Calhoun, in the spring of 1830, pot an end to any 
hope of support for Calhoun from the Jackson party. 

^ The varioos nofmnatioDS of CUy in J^tfa* Rtgisier^ 
XXXVIII.. 360: XXXIX.. 94, 303; XL., a8, 91, 126, 117, ^54. 

•74. 
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Throughout the campaign, the attitude of Calhoun 
was that of a man conscious of his own rectitude 
and scorning to curry favor by modifying his views, 
yet keenly interested in the contest, noting with 
eager satisfaction every manifestation of public 
ooofidence in himself, and fatuously blind to the 
trend of events. May 16, 1831, he wrote to his 
friend James H. Hammond, of South Carolina: ''In 
the present state of things, I have but little ambition 
to administer the Government. I cannot support 
Clay, who in my opinion has done great mischief to 
the country, and I have no confidence in Jackson, 
who is too ignorant, too suspidotis, and too weak 
to conduct our affairs successfully. He must fail. 
Loosing [sic] as he has done, how can he go through 
ax years more?" On August 5 he wrote: "If the 
country wants an individual to carry on the sec- 
tional conflicts, I am not their man. I would not 
advance myself by sacrificing its true interests; 
but if they look to the higher considerations of 
peace, harmony, and liberty, it would be the proud- 
est incident of my life, to be instrumental in pro- 
moting these great objects." * Four dajrs later a 
public meeting in New York nominated him for 
president.* 

The obvious Jacksonian candidate for vice-presi- 
lent was Van Buren. Of the first group of advis- 
ers whom Jackson called about him, Van Buren was 

* Calhotin, Corresp. (Jameson's ed.)» 291 » 397. 

* Niks' Rggist€r, XL.. 417. 
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in every respect the ablest. He was the shrewdest 
political manager in the country. The politicai 
power of New York was at his command. He had 
opposed Adams and the bank, though maintaining 
friendly relations with Clay. He was a capable of- 
ficial and an agreeable gentleman. He had prob- 
ably contributed more than any other man to se- 
cure Jackson's election, and was credited with an 
influence second only to that of Jackson in the 
formulation of the new Democratic creed. Jack- 
son liked and trusted him from the first, and main- 
tained an active and intimate correspondence with 
him through all the changing relations which the 
two occupied to each other. 

Jackson's health was extremely bad during the 
first months of his administration, and his friends 
feared that he might not live to serve out his term. 
To provide for this contingency, and to secure from 
Jackson an expression of preference regarding the 
succession, Lewis induced Jackson to write to Judge 
Overton, of Teimessee, in December, 1829, a letter 
commending Van Buren in warm terms, and de- 
claring that, in Jackson's opinion, he was "well 
qualified to fill the highest office in the gift of the 
people." * The letter, not intended for immediate 
use, but available for publication when needed, ex- 
pressed the opinion of Jackson as well as that of his 
confidential advisers. Unfortunately for Van Buren, 
the opinion was not widely shared. To many peo- 

* Pardon, Jackson, III., 993-395. 
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pie the secretary of state was a " Kttle magician/' a 
oonsuxnmate political intriguer, a schemer not to 
be trusted; and not all the arts of the ''kitchen cabi- 
net" could make him popular. 

To what extent Van Buren had a hand in the 
break-up of the cabinet in 1831 cannot be deter- 
Qiined with precision.* The cabinet, however, was 
inharmonious, and, with the Eaton affair and the 
ualhotm quarrel to harass it, could hardly have 
lasted long. Politically, Van Buren's resignation 
«vas a shrewd move. Circumstances beyond his 
control, he wrote, had brought forward his name 
in connection with the succession, and he felt that 
it would be improper for him to embarrass the ad- 
ministration by remaining longer in the cabinet. 
Jackson, in accepting the resignation, admitted the 
sufficiency of the reasons, coupling this, however, 
with an expression of the hope that Van Buren's 
retirement would be but "temporary," and "that 
if in any other station the government should have 
occasion for" his services, his consent would "not' 
be wanting." • 

When McLane returned from England, in the 
summer of 1831, to become secretary of the treas- 
ury in the reconstructed cabinet, Van Buren was 
appointed to the vacant mission. A period of ab- 
sence from the country would perhaps help to rec- 
>ncile the public to his candidacy. He reached 

1 Ct Benton, Thirty Years* Vuw, I., 2x4. 
'Partem, Jackson, III., ZA^ZS^- 
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London in September, where he met Washington 
Irving, who had just resigned his post as minister 
to Spain.* In February he received the mortifying 
news that his nomination had been rejected by the ^ 
Senate, on the ostensible grotmd of an alleged in- 
sult to the United States in Van Buren's instructions I 
to McLane regarding the negotiations for the open- 
ing of the West India trade, but really because of his 
supposed hostility to Calhoun, his sympathy with 
the spoils system, and his share in the dissolution 
of the cabinet. The vote was so arranged as to 
produce a tie — 23 to 23 — thtis giving Calhoun an 
opportunity to avenge himself, by a casting vote, 
on his rival. '' It will kill him, sir, kill him dead. 
He will never kick, sir, never kick," said Calhoun 
to a doubting friend.' He was mistaken. Tte 
rejection was a huge political blunder. Benton 
put the case in a nutshell when he said: "You 
have broken a minister and elected a Vice-Prea- 
dent."« 

The new element in the campaign was the ap- 
pearance of the Anti-Masons as a party of national 
importance. Starting in New York, in 1826, with 
the excitement caused by the m)^terious disap- 
pearance of William Morgan, who had written a 
book said to reveal the secrets of freemasonry, 
the organized opposition to secret societies of all 

* Shepard, Van Burtn (rev. ed.), 234-337. 

* Benton, Thirty Years' View, I., 315, 3x9. 

* Shepard, Van Buren (rev. cd.), 334. 
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sorts spread rapidly in Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, and exercised 
considerable influence in state elections.^ As a po* 
litical dogma, Anti-Masonry afforded but a scanty 
basis on which to build a national political party; 
and not all of those who approved the sentiment 
could be reKed upon to support the party. The 
chief effect of the party in the election of 1832 was 
to draw votes from the other candidates, particular* 
ly from Clay.' 

In the summer of 1830 the Anti-Masons formally 
appeared in New York as an anti- Jackson party. 
In September a national convention of Anti-Masons, 
representing ten states and the territory of Michigan, 
met at Philadelphia, and voted to hold a further 
convention at Baltimore, September 26, 1831, for 
the purpose of nominating candidates for president 
and vice-president. The number of delegates from 
each state was to be equal to the number of senators 
and representatives frcwn the state in Congress. One 
hundred and thirteen delegates met at the appoint- 
ed time, nominated WilUam Wirt, of Maryland, for 
president, and Amos Elknaker, of Pennsylvania, for 
vice-president, and issued an address to the people.' 
Wirt, who was not a willing candidate, had been a 
mason, and in a speech before the convention virt- 

« Stanwood, Hist, of Ae Presidency, 155. 
•Webster, Letters (VanT3me's ed.), 164-168; McOftrthy, AtUi- 
Masonic Party (Am. Hist. Assoc, Reports, 190s, I.), 443-454. 
» Niks* Register, XLL, 83-85, 107-110, 166-174. 
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ually defended the order. To the Anti-]iiIason% 
therefore, belongs the honor of originating the na- 
tional nominating convention with a fixed repre- 
sentation and a platform. 

December 12 a convention of National Republi- 
cans, as the anti - administration following now 
called itself, met at Baltimore. The hundred and 
sixty-seven del^;ates represented all the states ex- 
cept South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Illinois, and Missouri. Clay, who had just been re- 
turned to the Senate by a narrow majority,* was 
unanimously nominated for president. The candi- 
date for vice-preadent was John Sergeant, of Penn- 
sytvania. It is intoesting to note that the vote 
was taken rt nj c\xv, each member rising in his place 
and anncmncing his choice, and that a committee 
of one de]e|:ate from each state was appointed to 
notify the pc«s»defitsal nominee.' In an address to 
Ihe poMic^ tbe convnutkn arraigned the adminis- 
tTfttkvn Ky its coQcne regarding removals from office, 
imeft^ isapavNvmnesits. tbe tariff, the Georgia Ind- 

In M^ftv^ i$^^i. a naodknud cxnveotion of. youn^ 
SMft ^t W^ftSJhss^x!! anscored the iwmination of 
CUy jodl :^»j«»=:^. aai twaMd a series of ten reso- 
)i0ilt2h»$ w^nri: cvcs9£:n» tbe Snt fennal party plat- 
ff^'ctBt TW nfsoaocacias dec^BTcii in £a\^cr of proteD 
tis^a ,»»2 !SttiffmjJ^ ge i^ ' K^wmiffftt ;. aaxl of the main 

- :^;^Kn^ ^^Sn^ .;5t<r ^.\ £1. jgn. 
^$:»HMkiw«t 35Wt i^ anr ?» 1 1 1 ii I ij . t$T> 
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teoance unimpaired of the rights of the supreme 
court and the Senate; denoimced "the indis- 
criminate removal of public officers" as "a gross 
abuse of power " ; and condemned the conduct 
of the administration in the negotiations relative 
to the northeast boundary and the West India 
trade.* 

At the suggestion of Major Lewis, the Republi- 
can members of the New Hampshire legislattire, in 
June, 1 83 1, adopted resolutions indorsing the ad- 
ttiinistration and recommending a convention at 
Baltimore the following May. Three hundred and 
twenty-six delegates, representing every state ex- 
cept Missouri, met May 21, and "cordially con- 
cimed" in the "repeated nominations" of Jackson. 
The test of party loyalty, however, was the willing- 
xiess to support Van Buren, who had no popular 
Support whatever, and who was especially obnoxious 
to Pennsylvania. For the taking of the vote, the 
convention adopted the famous "two-thirds rule," 
tmder which each state was to be entitled, in the 
nomination of a candidate for the vice-presidency, 
to a number of votes equal to the number to which 
it would be entitled in the electoral college under the 
new apportionment; two-thirds of the whole num- 
ber of votes in the convention to be necessary to 
a choice. So skilfully had the plans been laid, and 
so powerful was the influence of Jackson, that Van 
Boien received on the first ballot 208 votes out of 
* Stanwood, Hist, of ih$ Prtsidency, 158. 

YOU XT. — 14 
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sS}. No platform was adopted by the conm 
OooJ 

In the campaign that followed, violent abuse ( 
the candidates was mingled with spectacular appea 
tothevoters. Each party had its newspaper organs 
to which gieat importance was attached. Clay in 
asted on keeping to the front the tariff and ti 
bank, hopnng ther^y to divide the Jackson force 
in Ptensylvania, winch favored the bank, in Ohi 
and Koitodcy, ^dnch favored protection, and in tli 
sooth, which opposed both. Of the two issues, tha 
of the bank turned out to be the most potent; fc 
while the moits ol a banking poficy could neve 
affocd sufficient ground for party d iv ergence amoD 
the masses, the attempt to foroe a rediarter gav 
JadcsoQ a powerful weapon against his enemie 
The T^D of the bank-charter bill, in July, 1832, U 
gether with the inability of Congress to pass tli 
bin over the veto, affofded convincii^ popular proc 
that the institution was the menace to the oounti 
that Jackson had claimed, and that Jackson wi 
the champion to be relied upon to destroy it. 

The struggl^^ accordingly, iras between Jacksc 
and the bfluok. and the anti-ai dmini&tia tion leade 
slK»TCd litlle pc£tical wisdom in affecting to belie 
that in such a coittest the people would not si 
w^ Jftcfaon. Between Wirt and Clay there w 



(t«Y. «d>^ £5^tOo^ IX J. Cc9BKia2 wppmgtmdf wrote an addi 
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gcxxi understanding, and the fonner would probably 
have withdrawn in favor of Clay had there been op- 
portunity to do so/ Clay's hold on Kentucky, even, 
was sadly shaken. At the state election in August 
the Clay candidate for lieutenant - governor was 
elected, but the governorship was captured by the 
Jackson forces, a result which Clay attributed to a 
OMTupt use of patronage and money, " an irrupticm 
)f Tennessee voters " in some of the border counties, 
md, chief of all, to the fact that the Clay candidate 
W3S a Presbyterian, against which sect " most deep- 
xxfted and inveterate prejudices exist, the weight 
rf which had not been sufficiently estimated when 
be was selected." 

The national election was a great Democratic tri- 
umph. Jackson received 219 electoral votes. Clay 
49, John Floyd, of Virginia, 11, and Wirt 7. Of the 
twenty-four states, all except Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Delaware, Mary- 
land, South Carohna, and Kentucky voted for Jack- 
•cm. The Pennsylvania electors voted, according to 
instructions, for William WiUdns for vice-president, 
the 30 votes so cast reducing Van Buren's vote to 
189. Of the other candidates for the vice-presiden- 
cjr, Sergeant received 49 votes, Henry Lee, of Massa- 
dnsetts, 11, and EUmaker 7. The votes for Floyd 
ftod Lee, neither of whom was a candidate, came 
ran South Carolina, where the nullifiers had car- 
ied tbe legislature which chose the electors; in other 

> Webster, Lttt^rs (Van Tyiio's cd.), 175. 
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words, South Carolina deKberately threw away its 
vote. Maryland, which alone adhered to the dis- 
trict system, gave five of its eight votes for Clay and 
Sergeant. Vermont alone chose Anti-Masonic elec- 
tors. There was no Jackson ticket in opposition to 
Wilkins in Pennsylvania. In New York the Na- 
tional Republicans indorsed the electoral ticket of 
the Anti-Masons, but without winning a single elec- 
toral vote for Jackson.* 

The popular vote was 687,502 for Jackson against 
530,189 for Clay and Wirt. Clay carried only Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Kentucky, and part of Maryland. In Rhode Isl- 
and and Delaware the majority for Clay was ex- 
tremely small ; in Maryland it was only fotu* in a 
total vote of 38,616. In some of the Jackson states, 
too, the majorities were small; but Pennsylvania 
gave the Jackson ticket 90,983 votes against 56,716 
for Clay, Virginia 33,609 against 11,451, North Car- 
olina 24,862 to 4563, Tennessee 28,740 against 1436, 
Indiana 31,552 against 15,472, and Illinois 14,147 
against 5429. In Georgia and Alabama there was 
no opposition.* 

On September 5, 1831, Jackson had written to J^ 
Van Buren: "I hope circumstances will oocur to 
enable me to retire to the Hermitage in due season, 
and to set an example, worthy to be followed, and 
give an evidence to my country, that I never had 
any other ambition but that of serving my country 

^ SUawood, H4st. of Urn Presidency, 164. *lbid., 163. 
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irhen she requested, and when I knew it cotild be 
better served by others, to open the door for their 
employment — you will understand me.'* * The elec- 
tion of 1832 had opened the door, and not only Van 
Buren, but the whole country as well, understood. 

s Vam Bur^n MSS. 



CHAPTER Xn 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS UNDER JACKSON 
(1829-1837) 

IN his inaugural address, Jackson declared that 
with foreign nations it would be his aim ** to pre- 
serve peace and to cultivate friendship on fair and 
honorable terms, and in the adjustment of any dif- : 
ferences that may exist or arise to exhibit the for- , 
bearance becoming a powerful nation rather than : 
the sensibility belonging to a gallant people." The »^ 
same sentiment was more pithily put in his first ^ 
annual message, where he stated it to be his " settled jj 
ptupose to ask nothing that is not clearly right and j 
to submit to nothing that is wrong." * The dictum " 
accorded well with the reputation of the man who 
had defeated the British at New Orleans, invaded , 
Spanish territory in Florida, htmg British subjects 
on tinsel evidence, set the military power above the 
federal courts, and quarrelled with the command- 
ing general of the army. Apparently it would not 
be the fault of Jackson if the United States failed to 
maintain, tmder his rule, a vigorous foreign policy, 
and "cause all our just rights to be respected." 

> Richardson, Messages and Papers, II., 437, 443. 
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rhat he would mingle, with extraordiiiaiy skill, in 
his conduct of diplomatic btisiness, tact, forbearance, 
Euid firmness, few could foresee. 

Several important questions were pending in 1829. 
Ever since the close of the war for independence, 
the United States had coveted the lucrative direct 
trade with the British West Indies, from which, 
however, American vessels were excluded, save as 
smugglers, by the English navigation acts. Re- 
peated attempts, from the time of Washington down, 
to secure the prize had ended in failure. In 1822 
an act of Parliament repealed existing statutes reg- 
1 olating the trade of the English colonies in America, 
and opened certain West Indian ports to direct trade 
with the United States, although heavy duties were 
still imposed and some important articles of Ameri- 
can export excluded altogether.* The United States 
promptly opened its ports to goods of the British 
West Indies imported in British bottoms, and al- 
lowed exports to the islands to be carried in Brit- 
ish vessels. In 1825, however, an act of Parliament 
Imited importation in foreign ships to those coun- 
tries only which granted to Great Britain the "most 
favored nation" privilege, established a new sched- 
ule of duties, and imposed upon American vessels 
in Canadian ports the same tonnage duties as were 
imposed upon British vessels in American ports.* 
The terms of the act were not complied with by the 

* Pickering, Statutes, LXIL, 196-207. 
*Ihid., LXV., 905-935. 
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United States, and on Jtdy 27, 1826, an order in 
council closed the West Indian ports to American 
vessels after December i. Thereupon Adams, by a 
proclamation of March 17, 1827, revived the prohib- 
itory provisions of acts of 1818 and 1820/ As a 
result of this battle of legislation and decree, neither : 
British nor American vessels cotild trade directly 
between the United States and the West Indies. 

McLane, Jackson's first minister to Great Britain, 
was instructed to apply for a reopening of the trade 
on the terms laid down in the act of Parliament of 
1825. The reason assigned for the renewed applica- 
tion was that there was a new administration, that 
public opinion had changed, and that the United 
States was prepared to receive as a "privily" 
what had hitherto been demanded as a "right."' 
It was a new thing in American diplomacy, this 
invocation of the political opinion of the country 
as a reason for seeking concessions abroad, and it 
later cost Van Buren his confinnation as McLane's 
successor. 

The move was adroitly followed up. The annual 
message of December, 1829, saluted Great Britain, 
"alike distinguished in peace and war," as a coun- 
try with which "we may look forward to years 
of peaceftil, honorable, and elevated competition." 
At Jackson's request. Congress in May authorized 

^Am. State Papers, Foreign, VI., 347-349; Richardson, ilf«s^ 
ioges and Paffers, II.. 375. 

^Senate Docs., ax Cong., 2 Sees., No. 30, pp. z-64. 
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;he president, on evidence that the British colonial 
ports in America were open to the vessels of the 
United States without discrimination, to open by 
proclamation the ports of the United States on re- 
ttprocal terms.* Not to be left without recotu^, 
however, in case the negotiations failed, Jackson 
directed Van Btiren, April 10, 1830, to "let a com- 
nunication be prepared for Congress recommending 
i'non- intercourse law between the United States 
md Canada, and a sufficient number of cutters 
commanded by our naval officers and owr midship- 
men made revenue officers, and a double set on ev- 
ery vessel." In six months Canada and the West 
Indies would "sorely feel" the effects of this strin- 
gent policy.^ 

Jackson's frank course was completely successful. 
The West Indian colonies suffered from the loss of 
American products, while the tariff of 1828 narrowed 
the demand for English manufacttu^ed goods. The 
act of May 29, 1830, together with McLane's repre- 
sentations, was favorably received, and on October 
5 Jackson was able to announce by proclamation 
that the trade was open.* Vessels of the United 
States might import into the British West Indian 
colonies from the United States any articles which 
could be imported by a British vessel from the 
[Jnited States, and export therefrom, to any coun- 
ry except the British possessions, any article which 

« U. S. Statutes at Large, IV., 419. * Van Buren MSS. 

' Richardson, Messages and Papers, II., 497«-499. 
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any British vessel could export. The annual mes- 
sage of December, 1830, referred in flattering terms 
to the action of Great Britain, and praised McLane 
for the "talent and exertion" which he had dis- 
pflayed. The value of imports from the West In- 
dies increased from $101,843 in 1830, to $873,855 
in 1831, and the value of exports to the West Indies 
from $140 to $1,439,593/ 

The settlement of pending claims against Prance 
was more difficult. These claims had their origin 
in the injury wrought to American commerce by 
the arbitrary orders and decrees of France during 
the Napoleonic Wars, and ever since 181 5 had been 
the subject of negotiation. The claims of the 
United States, however, had been met by counter- 
claims of France on account of alleged violation of 
the ''most favored nation" privilege accorded by 
the eighth article of the treaty of 1803, for the ces- 
sion of Louisiana. In his message of December, 
1829, Jackson referred to the claims as still unsettled, 
and therefore likely to '* continue to furnish a subject 
of unpleasant discussion and possible collision be- 
tween the two Governments." He had already, 
however, instructed the American minister to 
France, William C. Rives, to press for the satisfac- 
tion of the claims. The July revolution of 1830, 
which brought Louis Philippe to the throne, gave 
Jackson an opporttmity, in his mess^^e of the fol- 

* Summary of Commerce and Finance, Treasury Depl., Augisl, 

ZQOI, p. 620. 
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g December, to flatter the French people by 
ing the newsovereign," borne . . . to the throne" 
the paramount authority of the public wilL" 
ly 4, 1 83 1, a treaty was concluded by which 
::e agreed to pay to the United States, in full 
action of the claims of American citizens, 
ty-five million francs, pa5nnent to be made in 
.nnual instalments, beginning one year from 
exchange of ratifications of the treaty. The 
k1 States, in satisfaction of claims against it 
ranee or French subjects, agreed to pay one 
>n five hundred thousand francs, also in six 
al instalments. In consideration of a reduc- 
of the duties on French wines imported into 
Jnited States, France abandoned the reclama- 
which it had formed in relation to the trea- 

1803.* The signature of the treaty was an- 
ced to Congress in the message of December, 
Ratifications were exchanged at Washington, 
lary 2, 1832. An act of July 13 reduced the 
s on wines, as provided in the treaty,* and on 
ame day the treaty was proclaimed, 
t the treaty was tmpopular in France, and no 
sion was made by the Chambre for payment, 
irst instalment became due February 2, 1833; 

draft on the French minister of finance, drawn 
he secretary of the treasury and presented 
igh the Bank of the United States, was refused 

Treaties and Conventions (ed. of 1889), 330, 345*347. 
U. S. Statutes at Large, IV., 574-576. 
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on the ground of no appropriation. A communica- 
tion from the king, urging that provision be made 
for the pajrments, was left without action by the 
Chambre. There was at the moment no American 
minister in Prance, but in August, Livingston, who 
had resigned the office of secretary of state at the 
end of May, was sent out. In April, 1834, the neces- 
sary appropriations were again refused. The king, 
however, remained friendly, and the French min- 
ister was instructed to promise that "all the con- 
stitutional powers of the king and his cabinet should 
be exerted" to secure favorable action from the 
next Chambre. This promise was not fulfilled.* 

A year of inaction and delay exhausted Jackson's 
patience. In his annual message of December, 18341 
he declared that the executive had reached the 
limit of its authority, and recommended reprisals 
on French property in case the appropriations were 
not made at the approaching session of the Cham* 
bre. The Senate, imder the lead of Clay, voted it 
"inexpedient at present to adopt any legislative 
measures" on the subject. The House, on the con- 
trary, followed Adams in declaring that the execu- 
tion of the treaty ought to be insisted on ; but a 
bill appropriating three million dollars for extraor- 
dinary military expenses was lost.* 

* Richardson, Messages and Papers, III., 97, 103, 104; oa tbi 
action of the bank, see below, chap. xiii. 

'Richardson, Messages and Papers, III., 106; Senate yaumal^ 
«3 Cong., 2 Sess., 94; House Joumcd, ibid,, 500. 
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Jackson's message catised great excitement and 
irritation in France, where the moderate tone of 
previous messages had been quite mistmderstood. 
A bill making the appropriation was promptly re- 
jected by the Chambre, and the French minister 
was shortly recalled. April 25, 1835, the appro- 
priation was voted on condition that satisfactory 
explanation be offered of the expressions concern- 
ing France in the message. Livingston remained 
long enough to write an able note to the Due de 
Broglie, defending Jackson, and then withdrew,* 
Jackson met the affront of France with character- 
istic vigor. "The honor of my country," he wrote 
in his annual message of December 7, "shall never 
le stained by an apology from me for the statement 
of truth and the performance of duty; nor can I 
give any explanation of my official acts except such 
as is due to integrity and justice and consistent 
irith the principles on which our institutions have 
been framed." A special message of January 15, 
1836, again recommended reprisals, and urged the 
increase of the navy and the completion of the coast 
defences.* 

Jackson had not failed, however, to leave a loop- 
hole through which France might escape. Any "in- 
tention to menace or insult the Government of 
France" was declared "unfounded," and the curi- 

* Livingston to Forsytb, November aa, 1834; Richardson, Af#i- 
ai§s and Papers, III.. 130, 184. 
'Richardson, Messages and Papers, III.. 160. 1&8-193. 
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ous doctrine asserted that the discussions between 
the president and Congress were matters of domestic 
importance only, and that they became of public 
international character only when they "terminate 
in acts." ''The principle which calls in question 
the President for the language of his message would 
equally justify a foreign power in demanding ex- 
planation of the language used in the report ci a 
ccMnmittee or by a member m debate." ^ If Jack- 
son could urge such claptrap, France could afford 
to accept it. January 27, 1836, Great Britain of- 
fered to mediate. The offer was accepted, and ott 
February 25 the British minister had the satisfac- 
tion of informing the secretary of state that the 
** frank and honorable manner" in which JacksoQ 
had expressed himself had removed the "diflScut 
ties " which had interfered with the execution of the 
treaty of 1831.' On May lo, Jackson was abfe to 
apprise Congress that fotu* instalments of the in- 
demnity had been paid. 

In the session of 1834-1835 claims to the amount 
of five million dollars, arising &x»n alleged depre- 
dations of France on American commerce prior to 
1800, were presented to Congress. The basis of 
the claim to indemnity was the exclusicHi from the 
provisions of the treaty of i8oo, between the United 
States and France, of claims on account of captures 
or condemnations, and the surrender of these claims 

* Richardson, Messages and Papers, III., 157. 
^ Ibid., III., 217-221. 
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by the United States in retttm for benefits received 
bom France under the treaty. In other words, the 
United States, "having appropriated to itself a ben- 
efit restdting from the losses of its citizens, should 
make compensation to the sufferers." ^ The case 
Eor the claimants was ably argued by Webster, and 
vigorously opposed by Tyler, Benton, Wright, and 
others. A bill for the refief of the claimants passed 
the Senate January 28, 1835, but was not acted on 
by the House. The "French spoliation claims," 
as they were called, were brought before Congress 
from time to time tmtil 1885, when provision for 
their examination by the court of claims was finally 
made.' 

Claims against other European countries, similar 
m origin and character to those against France, 
were also prosecuted, and in some cases settled, 
during Jackson's administrations. Diplomatic re- 
lations with Porttigal, which had been suspended 
after the seizure of the throne by Don Miguel, in 
Jtine, 1828, were resumed in the summer of 1829. 
Depredations on American commerce by Portu- 
guese armed vessels continued, and diplomatic inter- 
course was again broken off, to be renewed in 1835. 
A treaty for the arbitration of claims growing out 
of the destruction of the American privateer brig 
General Armstrong by British vessels in the hariDor 

^Tnadet cmd Cammttians (ed. of 18^9), 335-338, and J. C. B. 
Davis, note at 1309; Webster, Works (ed. of 1851), IV., 15S-X7S. 
> U, 5. Statutes ai Large, XXUl,, 283. 
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of Payal, in September, 1814, was not oondudei 
until 1851, and the decision was against the United 
States. A convention with Denmark for the paf> 
ment of claims to the amount of six hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars was concluded in 1830. 
convention with the Two Sicilies, in 1832, provided 
for the payment of claims for depredations on Amer« 
ican conmierce by Murat in 1809-1812. The clainif 
against Spain were settled in 1834.^ 

Conmiercial relations were further improved bf 
the negotiation of a number of commercial treaties 
— with Austria-Htmgary in 1829, with the Ottoman 
Porte in 1830, with Mexico in 1831, with Chili and 
Russia in 1832, with Siam and Muscat in 1833, and 
with Morocco, Venezuela, and the Peru-Bolivian j 
Confederation in 1836. Commercial treaties with jj 
Prussia and Brazil, concluded in 1828, were rati- "i 
fied in March, 1829. In May, 1829, discriminating ] 
tonnage duties on Austrian vessels were suspended t 
under reciprocity arrangements. Similar suspen- , 
sion was proclaimed regarding the Grand Duchy of ; 
Oldenburg in September, 1830, the Grand Duchy 
of Mecklenberg-Schwerin in 1835, and Tuscany in 
1836. Spain in 1832 made the tonnage duties on 
American vessels the same as those imposed on the 
vessels of Spain. Tonnage dues on American ves- 
sels were abolished by an act of May 31, 1830.' 

" Richardson, Messages and Papers, II.. 445; Treaties andCon^ 
ventiotis (ed. of 1889), 235-237, 1023, iioo. 
' U. 5. Statutes at Large, III., 425. 
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The northeast boundary controversy continued to 
be a subject for diplomatic consideration under Jack- 
am, without, however, arriving at any settlement, 
h 1827 a convention between Great Britain and the 
United States provided for the submission of the 
dispute to arbitration.* The king of the Nether- 
lands was chosen as arbitrator, but his decision, made 
in 1831, was rejected by the United States and not 
insisted on by Great Britain. No further progress 
in the matter was made dtiring Jackson's admin- 
istrations, although frequent reference was made to 
the subject in the annual messages. The boimdary 
was finally settled in 1842.^ The northwest boun- 
dary dispute, which was also pending, rested tmder 
an agreement, first made in i8i8, and renewed in 
1827, for joint occupation of the territory in contro- 
versy, subject to a termination of the agreement on 
twelve months' notice by either party.* 

The movement for the annexation of Texas, 
though originating before Jackson became president, 
was materially advanced during his administrations. 
The treaty of 1819 with Spain, tmder which the 
United States acquired the Floridas, had fixed the 
boundary between the two countries, west of the 
Mississippi, in the Sabine River, from its mouth to 
the parallel 32*^ north latitude.'* In 182 1 certain of 

* Treaties and Conventions (ed. of 1889), 429-432. 
'Garrison, Westward Extension {Am, Nation, XVII.). 
' Treaties and Conventions (ed. of 1889), 133 1. 
*Ibid., 1017. 
VOL. xr. — 15 
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the northern colonies of Spain established their in- 
dependence as the United States of Mexico. Three 
years later the importation of slaves from foreign 
countries was prohibited, and children of slave 
parents were declared free. A considerable emi- 
gration from the southern states set in, notwith- ] 
standing the interdiction of slavery, and an agita- ] 
tion began for the acquisition of Texas with a 
boundary extending to the Rio Grande del Norte. 
Under Adams, various suggestions looking to a re- 
adjustment of the bound^y and the purchase of 
the territory were made to Mexico, but that cotui- 
try naturally refused to entertain them. In 1827 
the provinces of Coahuila and Texas were united as 
a state, with a constitution which embodied the 
antislavery provisions of the Mexican constitutioa 
of 1824.* 

It seems to have been expected in the south that 
Jackson would aid the annexation movement, and 
he apparently connived, in 1830, at a scheme, origi- 
nated by Samuel Houston,, formerly governor of 
Tennessee and a lieutenant in Jackson's command 
in 1 8 14, for bringing about a revolution in Texas.' 
A treaty with Mexico, reaffirming the Sabine boun- 
dary of 1819, concluded January 12, 1828, was de- 
layed until April 5, 1831, when the time for the ex- 
change of ratifications was extended to one year 

>Voii Hoist, UniUd StaUs, II., 553; Btigbee, "Slavery in 
rexas" (Pol. Set, Quart., XIII., 389-4i«. 648-668). 
•Sumner, Jackson (rev. cd.), 415; Mayo, Political Skffckes. 
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the latter date. In the summer of 1829 
«tt was instructed to attempt to purchase 
5/ but an oflEer of five million dollars was re- 
. Mexico shortly forbade Americans to settle 
*xas, but without effect; land companies or- 
;ed in New York issued stock on the basis of 
s acquired from Mexican empresarios, and 
i ready purchasers for securities of most un- 
in value.' On the Arkansas border, especially, 

was danger of collision, but Jackson assumed 
form Congress, in December, 1830, that **the 
timate and unfounded suspicions" which Mex- 
lad entertained of the "disposition" of the 
id States had been "entirely removed," and 
"friendship and mutual confidence" had been 
lished. A commercial treaty between the two 
;ries was concluded April 5, 1831, and ratified 
ir later, together with the delayed treaty of 

« 8 
>. 

Dm 1833 Mexico was torn by civil war. An 
to purchase Texas, the boundary to follow the 
xrande to 37*^, and thence west on that parallel 
e Pacific, was authorized by Jackson in July, 
;* but Mexico refused to entertain any propo- 
L In March, 1836, Texas declared itself an 
lendent repubUc, with a constitution permit^ 



« Exec, Docs., 25 Cong., i Bess., No. 4a, pp. 10-16. 
> Von Hoist, UniUd StaUs, II., 560. 

* Treaties and Comuentions (ed. of 1889), 664-675. 

* Von Hoist. UnitBd States, II.. 566. 
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ting the introduction of slaves, and forbidding the 
residence in the republic of free n^ioes without the 
consent of Congress.* The massacre of Texas sol- 
diers at Port Alamo and Goliad the same month 
greatly stirred public feeling in the United States. 
April 21 a Texas force under Houston defeated a 
Mexican force under Santa Anna at San Jacinto, 
and the authority of Mexico in the new republic 
came practically to an end« 

Public sympathy in the United States was un- 
doubtedly on the side of Texas, and numerous pe- 
titions in favor of annexation were presented to 
Congress. Adams, however, in a great speech. May 
25, 1836, declared his oppositioQ to annexation at 
the cost of war with Mexico.' The speech made a 
deep im pression, particularly in the north; and 
JacksoQ later credited his **axch enemy" with hav- 
ing defeated annexatkn at the time.' Webster, 
though favorable to amiexatioQ, counselled delay 
until it was known wfaetber Texas had a d€ facto 
government, Calhoun, oq the oontrary, advocated 
immediate reoognitkn of indepeodeooe and admis- 
sion into the Unioo. The first part of his proposal 
was carried out by a resohitioii^ reported in the 
Senate June i8« 1836, and unanimoasly adopted, 
favoring an acknowledgment of the independence 
oC Texas ** whenever satsbctory infonnatioii should 



- JDmx., t4 Cz»c^ 1 Sbb., Ho. 415, p|iL i-»3. 
* rWirtrr /»/ CimfTfss^ XII ., 4«»j^»-^04^ 

'Ssnaaier, Jmckstm /srr. ed.")^ 41S. 
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be received that it has in successfttl operation a 
dvil government, capable of performing the duties 
and fulfilling the obligations of an independent 
power/* A similar resolution was adopted in the 
House by a vote of 113 to 22, all but one of the 
opposition being from the free states.* 

Throughout the war between Texas and Mexico, 
the United States gave hardly more than formal 
heed to its obligations as a neutral. Volunteers 
were openly recruited and ships of war fitted 
out.' Under pretence of danger from the Indians, 
United States troops under General Gaines had 
been ordered to enter Texas, but the vigorous re- 
monstrance of the Mexican minister, followed by 
the rupture of diplomatic relations, caused their 
recall. Jackson's defence of his course in his mes- 
sage of December, 1836, was utterly specious. The 
"Mexican functionary" had withdrawn, it was 
stated, because in his opinion "the honor of his 
country will be wounded by American soldiers en- 
tering, with the most amicable avowed purposes, 
upon grotmd from which the followers of his Gov- 
enmient have been expelled, and over which there 
is at present no certainty of a serious effort on its 
part being made to re-establish its dominion."* 

December 19, 1836, an act of the Texan congress 
declared the western botmdary of the republic to 

' SnuOt Jtmmal, 24 Cong., i Sess., 5x6; House Journal, ibid,, 
laao. 'Von Hoist, United States, II., 573. 

• Richardson, Messages and Papers, III., 238. 
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be the Rio Grande from its mouth to its sou 
thence north to latitude 42^, and thence west on 
line between the possessions of the United St^ 
and Spain fixed by the treaty of 1819. Two d 
later Jackson sent a special message to Congress 
which he stated that '' no steps have been taken 
the executive towards the acknowledgment of 
independence of Texas." The question of recog 
tion he left to Congress, with the suggestion thai 
would be wen to proceed in this instance " with e^ 
more than our wcmted caution." ^ The Sena 
however, March i, by a vote of 23 to 19, voted 
favor of recogniti(xi.' The House laid a simi 
resohition on the table by a vote (rf 98 to 86, but 
the same time voted, 171 to 76, as an amendm 
to the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill, an 
propriatioQ for the salary and outfit of a diplon: 
ic agent to Texas, in case the president should f 
that Texas wus an independent power and deer 
the appointment of an agent expedient.' 

Pebrtiary 6, 1837, Jackson called the attentioi 
Congress to the claims upon Mexico for public ; 
private injtuies inflicted during the war, which v 
i^tiU unsatisfied. **The length of time since s( 
of the injuries have been committed, the repea 
and unavailing applications for redress, the wan 

* RichanlBon. ^fIcs^<og€s and Paffers, III.. 266. 268. 
*ScmUt Journal, 34 Cong.. 2 Sess.. 310. 
^Hom^yournai, 24 Coug., 2 Sess,, 546; U.S.StaitUesaiL 
v., 17Q. 
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faaracter of some of the outrages upon the prop- 
rty and persons of our citizens, upon the officers 
md flag of the United States, independent of re- 
xnt insults to this Government and people by the 
late extraordinary Mexican minister, would justify in 
the eyes of all nations immediate war." He ac- 
cordingly recommended reprisals, enforced by the 
use of the navy in case Mexico should refuse to set- 
tle ** upon another demand . . . made from on board 
one of our vessels of war on the coast of Mexico." * 
Congress, juist happily freed from the possibility of 
war with France, was in no mood for a war with 
Uexico, and passed resolutions favoring another 
deooand before resort to coercion, as provided for 
by article thirty-four of the treaty of 183 1. No 
further action was taken. 

Jackson's limitations as a diplomatist were off* V 
set, in the popular estimation, by the general suc- 
£ss of his policy. No international questions of 
he first order arose during his administrations, and 
he personnel of the diplomatic service was not dis- 
inguished ; but a number of important differences, 
Mne of them of long standing, were adjusted and 
3spect for the United States appreciably enhanced, 
bwards powerful states Jackson used frowns or 
niles as best suited his mood, while weak states 
ke Mexico were treated with scant regard ; but there 
as unceasing watchfulness over American interests 
id a jealous care for national honor and standing. 

^ Richardson, Messages and Papers, III., 278. 



CHAPTER XIII 

REMOVAL OP THE DEPOSITS 
(1832-1837) 

* 

IN a speech on the bank veto, July 13, 1832, 
Benton declared to the supporters of Jackscm 
that " they might continue to be for a bank and for 
Jackson, but they could not be for this bank and 
for Jackson." * The speech emptied the Senate, 
but Benton's words stated the situation with exact- 
ness. The attitude of Jackson towards the baokV 
had done more than anything else to consolidate | 
his followers into a party and give them a slogan; ' 
and henceforth those who were not for him were to 
be r^;arded as against him. Whether or not the 
bank would be allowed to run the remainder dt 
its course in peace depended mainly on its own 
oonduct; but there was no real hope <tf a renew- 
al of the charter, nor o£ the estabfishment of any 
other similar institution with monopofistic privi- 
leges. Whatever it did, however, the bank was un- 
der JacksoQ*s eye, and no amount of preoocupatioQ 
with South Carolina and the nullifias, or with the 
details of a presidential campaign^ coold kssen his 
. mny yMTs" Vim. L« <6* 
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gilance, as no amount of good conduct on the part 
L the institution could allay his instinctive, deep- 
x)ted, and merciless hostility. 

The bank itself invited a renewal of the attack. 
Q March, 1832, as the public debt was nearing ex- 
bction, the directors authorized an arrangement 
y which the bank was to obtain the certificates 
i foreign holders of five million dollars of three- 
w-cent. stock, and turn them over to the United 
States ; and to hold the money thus advanced to the 
pvemment as a loan on its own account, with in- 
«rest, for one year. The government would thus 
)e free of obligation on account of the debt, while 
h bank would assume a new loan for five million 
lollars.* In August, however. General Cadwalader, 
Ao had been sent by the bank to England to nego- 
iate with the firm of Baring Brothers, arranged 
rtth that hotise to secure from the foreign holders 
f the stock an extension of their loan for a year, 
nd to buy up as much of the stock as could be had 
i an agreed figure. The plan contemplated by the 
ink was tmobjectionable, but Cadwalader's con- 
act not only violated the provision of the bank- 
larter act which forbade the bank to purchase 
ly public debt, but also prevented the discharge 

the debt of the United States.* 
The contract was repudiated by the bank in 

* OAtteraH, Second Bank, 270. 

* Per the correspondenoe, Home Exec, Docs., 22 Cong., a Sets., 
>. 9. 
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October, but its annotincement greatly intensU^^ 
the popular hostility to the bank, and led to char^^ 
of deliberate violation of the charter. In his ^^ 
nual message in December. Jackson called the ^ 
tention of Congress to the transaction, raised tte 
question whether the public deposits were "entire- ; 
ly safe" in such an institution, and recommendel ] 
an inquiry into the affairs of the bank and its 
branches. The disposal of all stocks held by the ■ 
United States in corporations, state or federal, was 
also urged. "As a source of profit," the message 
declared, "these stocks are of little or no value; as 
a means of influence anK>ng the States, they are ad- 
verse to the purity of our institutions. The whob 
principle on which they are based is deemed hf 
many tmconstitutional, and to persist in the poliqr 
which they indicate is considered wholly inexpe- 
dient." ' 

McLane, the secretary of the treasury, had al- 
ready appointed a special agent, Henry Toland, to 
investigate the condition of the bank. Toland's 1 
report, submitted on the same date as Jackson's 
message, showed that the bank had assets of $79,* 
593,870 with which to meet $37,296,950 of liabili- 
ties — obviously a solvent and safe condition.* Fd>- ] 
ruary 13, 1833, in the House, a bill authorizing tho ' 
sale of the bank stock held by the United States, 
reported by Polk from the committee of ways and 

* Richardsoo, M^ssaggs and Papers, II., 599. 

* House Exec. Docs., 22 Cong. 2 Sess., No. 8. 
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vas rejected by a vote of 102 to 91 ; and on 
the Hoiise voted, 109 to 46, "that the Gov- 
deposits may, in the opinion of this House, 
continued in the Bank of the United States. ' ' * 

election of 1832 the bank took no part be- 
e circtilation of literattire favorable to its 
; and, after the result was known, no radi- 
ge of policy was planned.* The suggestion 
^ing the deposits created some excitement, 
yarations were made to meet a run on the 
;, but it was not yet believed that removal 
ctually be directed. Jackson had become 
ily convinced, however, that the bank was 
, that it had sought to influence the elec- 
inst him, and that bribery would probably 
bed to to secure a recharter. The result of 
ion confirmed him in his purpose to break 
ection between the government and the 
nd even the warning of friends that no 
tion of state banks could take the place of 
c of the United States, and that the removal 
leposits would be the signal for a panic, 
)t deter him.' His course from this time 

with his eyes open, and he mtist in con- 
5 be held responsible for its outcome. Only 
bundest ignorance of public finance could 
I Jackson to believe that the removal of 
)sits, under the circtimstances, would result 

Reports, 2a Cong., 2 Bess., No. lai. 

ill, Second Bank, 285. ' Ibid., 291. 
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otherwise than in a dangerous shock to the finanda 
interests of the country. 

The charter of the Bank of the United States pro 
vided that the public moneys should be depositei 
in the bank and its branches, unless the secretar 
o[ the treasury should direct that they be deposita 
elsewhere, in which case he should lay before Con 
gress at its next session a statement of his reason 
for ordering the removal. Action under this pre 
vision had been suggested in 1819; Ingham hat 
reminded Biddle, in 1828, of the power which th 
secretary of the treasury possessed in this partica 
lar; and in New Hampshire, Massachusetts, axK 
New York a part of the funds had actually been re 
moved to state banks, or attempts at removal ha( 
been made, in connection with the political warfan 
against the bank. The project was revived soor 
after the meeting of Congress in December, 1832 
The secretary of the treasury, McLane, being op 
posed to removal, it was planned to replace him b] 
William J. Duane, of Philadelphia, a lawyer of gooc 
standing who had never held office. Duane was to 
take office January 30, and was at once infonnet 
by Reuben M. Whitney, on behalf of the president 
that the deposits were to be removed ; but the ap 
pointment was delayed.* In March, 1833, ques 
tions regarding the organization of a new bank an 
the regulation of the deposits were submitted to tl 

1 Sumner, fackson (rev. ed.). 346; Catterall. Second Ban 
292. 
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binet, and the ojunions of the members requested 
writing.* 

At the end of May, McLane succeeded Livingston 
secretary of state, and Duane took the treasury 
irtfolio. A tour by Jackson of the Atlantic states, 
xn Virginia to New Hampshire, in May and June, 
as made the occasion for enthusiastic display of 
kction and esteem for the "old hero," and may 
5II have strengthened his conviction that the peo- 
e were with him. Rumors of the intended re- 
oval of the deposits were rife.' The matter Was 
ken up with Duane as soon as Jackson returned 
im New England. On July 10, in a letter to 
ckson, Duane stated his reasons for opposing the 
noval, and asserted that he was "prepared to 
ike any personal sacrifice, except an acquiescence 
a measure, that he positively believes to be at 
nance with his obligations to the country, the 
esident, and himself." He was thereupon asked 
suggest an alternative plan, but was unable to do 
. July 22, Jackson wrote objecting to a part of 
lane's instructions to an agent appointed to in- 
dre into the state of the deposits, " unless you are 
termined not to acquiesce in the decision" which 
e president had reached. Duane at once replied 
at he could not change his opinions, but that 
len the decision had been made he would either 
ttcur or resign.* 

• faeksan AiSS, » NiUs' R^gisUr, XLIV., 353. 

^JachsonMSS. 
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Before the summer was over, the bank had gi?a | 
further ground of offence/ February 7, 1833, the \ 
siect^txry of the treasury undertook to collect the ] 
first installment of the French indemnity, due under ; 
tho treaty of 1S31, by drawing on the French mimi- i 
ter of tin;uice and selling the draft to the bank. No ^ 
»ppn>pri.ition having been made by the Frenck ] 
Ohambrv, ixiyment of the draft was refused. Tta j 
WU went to i>rotest, but was taken up by HottinguEf 
& Com^xiny. the continental agents of the bank, and ' 
ivtumcvi. The hank demanded of the treasury re- 
l^ax-nH'nt of the principal, with interest and other 
chiirj:«Ws and fifteen per cent, dam^es imder a lav 
of Mar\luid in force in the District of Columbia. 
MoUaiio {\uJ tho principal and admitted the validity 
ot t};o oUim tor charges, but was advised by Taney. 
tin* attonH^v-v^nioml. that the claim to damages was 
unfoun*.U\l Nothini^ was done until July. 1834, 
whiMi tlio iinuHint claimed by the bank was deducted 
fn'^m tho Kmk iiividond due the United States at 
that titno. No further action in the case was taken 
dunni: KioksiMfs term; but in 1838 suit was brought 
a^C^iinst t}:o Ixiuk to rea^ver, and, after several trials, 
tho supnnno vxnirt. in 1S47, gave judgment against 
tho Ivir.k. 

In Auviiist. iSj^, Kendall made a tour of the 

eastoni oiti^*s to ciMisult with the state banks about 

thoir willininH\^ to undertake the care of the public 

fuiuls in case the depi.^sits should be removed from 

' CAticr.ill. <t\\*nJ Kjfit. 290-301. and references there given. 
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tbe Bank of the United States. On the 5th, Taney 
inx)te to Jackson, urging removal. Van Bxiren wrote, 
September 7, to express the hope that Jackson would 
not forget to take the opinion of the attomey-gen- 
L ml about the contracts to be made with the state 
^ banks. Taney not only assured the president on 
[this point, but wrote to him on the 17th: "I am 
f fally prepared to go with you firmly through this 
L bui^ess, and to meet all its consequences." Jack- 
rlon indorsed the letter: "to be filed with my pri- 
vate papers — ^As evidence of his virtue, energy and 
Worth.*** 

On September 18, Jackson read to the cabinet a 
paper,' prepared by Taney,* containing an elaborate 
exposition of his reasons for thinking that the de- 
posits should be removed from the Bank of the 
United States. After reviewing the controversy 
with the bank, particularly over the attempt to 
obtain a renewal of the charter, the paper urged 
Chat the power of the secretary of the treasury over 
the deposits is "unqualified,** and that while it is 
lor Congress "to decide upon the best substitute** 
for the present bank, the responsibility is devolved 
Upon the executive branch of the government "of 
deciding how long before the expiration of the 
charter the public interests will require the deposits 
to be placed elsewhere." The career of the bank, 

> Jackson MSS. 

* Richardson, Messages and Papers, III., 5-19. 

• Tyler, Taney, ao4. 
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JB cfvncDOBa by the charges figunst it, together 
the £Kt that the diarter had but little more tim 
tiso and a half yeais to run, showed that lenxm 
cv^gfat not to be kxiger delayed. The state badas 
h viis decbied, liete wDlmg to assume the respGO^ 
sibifity oa the same tenns as those now made irit 
the Bmk of the United States. Should the bd 
attempt the rain of the state banks, the result wod 
be disasKT to its own stockholdeis. Such actka 
hoiciewr, was deemed improbable. '"The funds c 
the government win not be annihilated by beifli 
txansjiemed. They will immediately be issued m 
the benefit of trade, and if the Bank of the Unitefl 
States^ curtails its loans, the state banks, strength- 
cnevi by the public deposits, will extend theirs.; 
What comes in through one bank will go out througli 
others, and the equilibrium will be preserved." ft- 
however, the bank possessed the power which hai 
been feared, that was but another reason for shak- 
ing otT the despotism at once. "The struggkcan 
ne\"er ci^me with less distress to the peopk, of 
under more favorable auspices than at the preseofe 
moment.'* 

In thus pressing his views upon the cabinet, Jack- 
son, while asserting his undoubted right to expresi 
to those *'whom the laws and his own choice have 
made his associates in the administration of ths 
go\-emment, his opinion of their duties imder dr- 
ctunstances as they arise,'* expressly disclaimed any 
intention to coerce them. The support which thej 
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ve him sfaotikl be such only as "their reason ap- 
xives and their conscience sanctions." The sec- 
tary of the treasury will, he trusts, see in his re- 
ttiks '*only the frank and respectful declarations 
I the opinions which the President has formed on a 
leasure oi great national interest, deeply afiEecting 
le character and usefulness qi his administration, 
ad not a spirit of dictation/* The measure is his 
Mu and in the support of it ** he shall require no 
He" of the cabinet " to make a sacrifice of opinion 
r principle." Having thus stated his views, Jade* 
m concluded by designating October i, or sooner 
\ practicable, as the date when the transfer might 
iqperly be made. 

The paper read to the cabinet is the most ex- 
licit statement we have of Jackson's theory re- 
trding the status and function of a cabinet officer 
1 our constitutional system. In his view, the head 
f an executive department is the £^ent through 
(faom the president acts in matters relating to that 
BparUxieDt. As such, he may properly hold and 
ipress an independent opinion on any question le- 
uding which his advice is sought. The president, 
owever, is the responsible head of the adxninistra- 
ioo, and the acts of his cabinet are his acts. In 
!ie event, accordingly, of an irreconcilable diSer- 
loe of opinion between the president and his cabi- 
efc» tbe will of the president must prevail; and if 
re cabinet officer cannot submit, he should resign, 
r may be removed. The fact that the secretary 

▼OL. XT. — X6 
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of the treasury was required by law to report to 
Congress instead of to the president did not, in 
Jackson's opinion, exempt him from obUgation to 
support the president in matters of pubUc policy. 
Whatever the circumstances of this particular case, 
the doctrine itself was sound constitutional law, 
and is neither dictatorial nor imperialistic.^ How 
far the theory was originally Jackson's own cannot 
be determined. Taney was undoubtedly Jackson's ] 
principal adviser at this time; but the president's | 
adoption of Taney's statement of it made it las 
own. 

The cabinet was deeply stirred. McLane and 
Cass were opposed to the removal of the deposits, 
and Cass would have resigned, but was dissuaded by 
Lewis and Jackson. Duane refused to give the or- 
der for removal, and on September 2 j was formally 
removed and replaced by Taney, who would have 
preferred to become a justice of the supreme court.' 
Duane later published parts of the correspondence 
between himself and Jackson, thereby earning the 
abuse of the administration press. Pour years later 
he wrote that he fotmd himself "ostracised, dis- 
owned, outlawed on all sides, a warning to all per- 
sons to adhere to party, right or wrong/" The 
post of attorney-general, left vacant by the transfer 

"Sumner. Jackson (rev. cd.), 353. disagrees. 

'McLaughlin, Cass (rev. ed.), 154; KendaU, Autobiography, 
186. 

* Narrative and Correspondence, etc. (1838); Niles* Regisler, 
XL v., 236; Sumner, Jackson (rev. ed.), 358. 
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of Taney, was taken by Benjamin P. Butler, of 
New York, who hekl it until the end of Jackson's 
term. 

September 26 the paper read to the cabinet was 
printed in an extra of the Albany Argus. On the 
same day Taney issued the first order for removal, 
designating the Girard Bank of Philadelphia as a 
place of deposit * The collector was directed to pro- 
cure, with the assistance of the United States dis- 
trict attorney, the execution of a contract with the 
Girard Bank, and to deposit in the bank, after 
September 30, all public money which should come 
into his hands, together with bonds taken for the 
payment of customs duties. Bonds to the United 
States, payable on or after October i, in the pos- 
session of the Bank of the United States, were to 
be withdrawn and deposited in the Girard Bank. 
The latter institution agreed to give satisfactory col- 
lateral security whenever the government deposits 
exceeded one-half of the capital stock paid in; to 
make weekly reports to the secretary of the treasury ; 
to pay all warrants or drafts drawn upon it by the 
treasurer of the United States, and transfer any por- 
tion of the deposits without charge; to furnish for- 
eign bills of exchange; and, in general, to perform 
any or all of the services hitherto rendered by the 
Bank of the United States within its vicinity. The 
secretary of the treasury might terminate the con- 
iract whenever, in his judgment, the public interest 
* MacDonald, Select Documents^ 295-300. 
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lequired it. Similar contracts were shortly made 
with other banks. 

The deposits in the Bank of the United States we« 
not " removed" in the sense of being withdrawn and 
placed elsewhere, but were drawn upon "in the 
ordinary course of paying government debts." To 
guard, however, against the possible action of the 
bank in compelling the payment in coin of balances 
held by state banks, drafts on the bank were de- 
posited with state banks in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore; and these were shortly cashed.^ The 
demand for pa}rment of these drafts embarrassed 
the bank, and the more because Taney had trickily 
neglected to include them in the weekly list of 
drafts issued which had hitherto been furnished tx> 
the bank. 

In July, 1833, the condition of the bank was as 
follows: discounts on personal security, $3^,032,000; 
discounts on bank stock, $827,000; other discounts, 
$3,833,000; domestic exchange, $21,676,000; bal- 
ances with European bankers, $1,911,000; balances 
with state banks, $485,000; circulation, $19,366,000; 
public deposits, $6,512,000; other deposits, $9,868,- 
000; specie, $10,098,000.* 

In his commtinication to the Girard Bank, Sep- 
tember 26, Taney expressed the hope that the bank 
would "adopt the most liberal course which cir- 
cumstances will admit towards other moneyed in- 

^ Catteran, Second Bank, 3o»-305. 
■/6»rf., 501-503. 
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stitutions," and suggested that, " as the duties which 
ire payable to the Government arise &om the busi- 
ness and enterprise of the merchants engaged in 
fareign trade/' such borrowers should be given a 
preference *'in the additional accommodation which 
the public deposits will enable yotir institution to 
give^ whenever it can be done without injustice to 
the datms of other classes of the community/' 
Twenty-three banks had been chosen as places of 
dqxwt by the end of the year. Charges of political 
lavoritiflm were, of course, promptly made; but the 
^pet" banks, as they were popularly styled, seem 
to have been selected with care, and the interests of 
the gov e rn m ent carefully safeguarded/ 

In his annual message of December 3, 1833, Jack- 
son assumed responsibility for the removal of the 
deposits, and defended his action on the ground that 
the bank ''had been actively eng^ed in attempting 
to mfiuence the elections of the public officers by 
means of its money," and had, "by a formal res- 
olution, placed its funds at the disposition of its 
president, to be employed in sustaining the political 
power of the bank." • Taney, in a special report, 
made an elaborate statement of his reasons, mainly, 
however, political/ In the Senate, friends of state 
rights and nullification, under Calhoun, united with 

1 Somxier, Jaeksan (rev. ed.), 356; Dewey, Financial HisL of 
th^ U. S., 209. 

* Richards<xi, M^ssagts and Papers, III., 30. 
' Senate Docs., 23 Ccmg., z Sess., No. 3. 
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the Natioaml Republicans, under Clay, to give a ma- 
jority against Jackson and for the bank. In the 
House there was overwhelming support for the ad- 
ministration. Not all, however, of those who were 
opposed to a recharter favored the removal of the 
ieposits. 

December 1 1 the Senate, by a vote of 23 to 18, 
called for a copy of the paper read to the cabinet. 
Jackson refused to transmit it, declaring that "the 
executive is a co-ordinate and independent branch 
of the Government equally with the Senate, and I 
have yet to learn tmder what constitutional au- 
thority that branch of the Legislature has a right ^ 
to require of me an account of any communica- 
tion, either verbally or in writing, made to the 
heads of Departments acting as a Cabinet coun- 
cil/* * On thwj 26th, Clay introduced two resolutions 
declaring that, in the dismissal of Duane and the 
subsequent removal of the deposits, "the President 
has assiuned the exercise of a power over the treas- 
ury of the United States, not granted to him by the 
constitution and laws, and dangerous to the liberties 
of the people*' ; and, further, that Taney's statement 
of reasons was *'tmsatisfactory and insufficient."' 
A three days' speech in support of the resolutions 
opened a debate which occupied most of the time 
of the Senate for three months, while both houses 
were flkxxled with petitions and memorials for or 

* Richardaoa, Messages and Papers, III., 36. 
' IMom 9f Camgnss, X., 58. 
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against the recharter of the bank and the removal 
of the deposits. 

A memorial from the bank, protesting against the 
removal of the deposits as a violation of its char- 
ter, and traversing the arguments of the paper read 
to the cabinet, was presented December 18.* Nine 
days later the nominations of five government di- 
lectors of the bank were sent in. Of these, Bayard, 
of Delaware, was confirmed January 21 ; the other 
nominations were not finally acted upon until Feb- 
ruary 27, 1834, when they were rejected by votes 
of about 20 to 25. An attempt by Benton, January 
8, to have Biddle, the president of the bank, brought 
before the Senate for examination was defeated, 
however, by a decisive vote of 12 to 34. February 
S, Webster brought in a report from the oonmiittee 
on finance, declaring Taney's reasons insufficient, 
and recommending the adoption of Clay's second 
resolution.* In the House, a report of the committee 
(rf ways and means against the restoration of the 
deposits and in favor of the continuance of the de- 
posits in state banks, was debated from March 4 to 
April 4, when its recommendations were agreed to; 
and a proposition, submitted by Webster, to extend 
for six years the charter of the bank was rejected 
by the Senate, March 25. 

The heated discussion in the Senate culminated, 
March 28, in the adoption of the following resolu- 

* Debates of Congress, X., 2207. 
^Ibid., X., Pt. iv., App., 146-156. 
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tions, based ttpon Clay's first resolution and the 
resolution reported February 5 by the oammittee 
on finance: i. ** Resolved, That the reasons assigned 
by the Secretary of the Treasury for the renuival 
of the money of the United States deposited in the 
Bank of the United States and its branches, com- 
municated to Congress on the fourth day of De- 
cember, 1833, are tmsatisfactory and insufficient." 
2. "Resolved, That the President, in the late Execu- 
tive proceedings in relation to the public revenue, 
has asstuned upon himself authority and power not 
conferred by the constitution and laws, but in dero- 
gation of both." The vote on the adoption of the 
first resolution was 28 to 18; on the second resoto- 
tion, 26 to 20.' 

April 15, 1834, Jackson entered a formal protest 
against the resolution of censure.^ With a vigor at 
once adroit and merciless, the message dissected the 
resolution, criticised its form, resented the implica* 
tion that the action of the president had been taken 
with "unlawful and corrupt" intents and inquired 
why the constitutional process of impeadmient was 
not resorted to for the punishment of what was 
clearly an impeachable offence. As grotmds o£ 
solenm protest, the proceedings of the Senate were 
characterized as '' tmauthorized by the constitution; 
contrary to its spirit and to several of its express 
provisions; subversive of that distribution of the 

* SsnaU yo9imal, 2$ Cong., x Sen., 197. 

' Richardion, Mtssagts and Pap9rs, III., 69-93. 
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I of government which it has ordained and 
shed; destructive of the checks and safe^ 

by which those powers were intended on 
e hand to be controlled, and on the other to 
;ected ; and calculated by their immediate and 
ral effects, by their character and tendency, 
centrate in the hands of a body not directly 
ble to the people, a degree of influence and 
dangerous to their liberties, and fatal to the 
iition of their choice." The Senate was le- 
illy requested to enter the message and piro- 

length on its joumaL 

reception of the protest on April 17 provoked 
5d debate, which continued until May 7. On 
ate the Senate, in a series of four resolutions, 
id that the protest ** asserts powers as belong- 
the President which are inconsistent with the 
ithority of the two Houses of Congress" and 
le Constitution ; that the right of protest eould 
5 recognized; and that the protest, being a 

of the privileges of the Senate, be not en- 
>n the journal^ The renominations of bank 
drs, submitted March 11, were again rejected, 
me 24 the nomination of Taney as secretary 
treasury was also negatived. 
1 the episode of censure and protest the acute 
le between Jackson and Congress reached its 
The personal and political aspects of the 
ere significant, but the constitutional aspects 
* SftuUf Journal, 2$ Cong., x Sess., 151. 
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were no less important. In directing the removal 
of the deposits, Jackson undoubtedly acted within 
his naked right as executive head of the govern- 
ment, though for the action, from any other point 
of view, there can be little save condemnation. The 
right of either house of Congress to express, by for- 
mal resolution, its opinion of an executive act is 
neither granted nor withheld by the Constitution; 
but the right to censure would seem to be precluded 
by the grant to Congress of the power of impeach- 
ment, since no act meriting censure cotdd, appar- 
ently, fail to afford sufficient grotmd of impeach- 
ment. To deny to the president the right of protest 
against legislative censure, whether bestowed with 
propriety or not, would be to restrain a natural 
and honorable human imptdse; but it is not within 
the province of the president or of any one else to 
demand that a protest be either received or entered 
on the journal of the Senate or House, and the 
Senate very properly refused the request. 

Jackson's own opinion of his performance was 
probably best expressed in a passage in his annual 
message of December, 1835 : " Although clothed with 
the legal authority and supported by precedent, I 
was aware that there was in the act of the removal 
of the deposits a liability to excite that sensitive- 
ness to Executive power which it is the character- 
istic and the duty of freemen to indulge; and I re- 
lied on this feeling also, directed by patriotism and 
intelligence, to vindicate the conduct which in the 
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end would appear to have been called for by the best 
interests of my cotintry. . . . The result has shown 
how safe is tlus reliance upon the patriotic temper 
and enlightened discernment of the people."* 

The remaining history of the Bank of the United 
States need not be followed in detail. The bank 
was now thoroughly unpopular, and without sup- 
port even among the many who discotmtenanced 
Jackson's dealings with it. All projects for obtain- 
ing a renewal of the national charter failed, and the 
bank, by a judicious collection of its debts, read- 
justment of loans, accumulation of specie, and grad- 
ual closing of branches, indicated a purpose quietly 
to wind up its affairs. In February, 1836, however, 
it obtained a charter from Pennsylvania, under the 
name of the Bank of the United States of Pennsyl- 
vania, and planned to continue its business. In 
June, the fourteenth section of the bank-charter act, 
making the bills of the bank receivable in all pay- 
ments to the United States, was repealed.* A con- 
troversy over the payment to the United States of 
the government stock was settled in 1837, when fotu* 
bonds, payable in September, 1837, 1838, 1839, and 
1840, were accepted as security for the indebtedness 
of $7,886,145.49.* The bonds were duly paid, and 
the connection between the bank and the govern- 
ment ceased. 

In December, 1834, and again in 1835, Jackson 

* Richardson, Messages and Papers, III., 167. 

* U. 5. StahU€s at Large, 48. ' Catterall, Second Bank, 375. 
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tifged upon Congress the necessity of proTiding bj 
law for the r^^tion of the public deposits in the 
state banks. The deposit act of June 23, 1836/ 
required the secretary of the treasury to designate 
at least one bank in each state and territory, if pos- 
sible, as a place of public deposit. No bank, how- 
ever, was to be allowed to hold such deposits to an 
amount greater than three-quarters of its capital 
stock paid in; nor might any bank be selected which 
did not redeem its notes and bills on demand in 
specie. The deposit banks were to credit as spede 
all government deposits, and pay in specie all cbddks, 
warrants, or drafts drawn on such deposits; to af- 
ford facilities for transferring the funds without 
charge from place to place, and for distributing the 
same in payment of the public creditors; and, in 
general, to render to the government the services pre- 
viously rendered by the Bank of the United States 
and its branches. With the provisions for the xegfjf 
lation of the deposits went also, as part of the same 
act, a plan for the distribution of the surplus reve- 
nue among the states. Efforts to divide the meas- 
ure in the House failed. 

In the debate in the Senate on Jackson's protest, 
Benton, the most aggressive champion of the presi- 
dent, annoimced his intention to introduce, at each 
succeeding session, a motion to expunge the reso- 
lution of censure. Motions to this effect in 1835 
and 1836 were tabled, but a third, prefaced by long 
* U. S. Sta$ut€S at Large, V., 51-56. 
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preambles which repudiated and abjtired all that 
the Senate had done, was passed January 16, 1837, 
after a debate of nearly thirteen hours, by a vote of 
24 to 19.* The manuscript journal of the session of 
1833-1834 was brought into the Senate, and the 
secretary, in obedience to the resolution, drew black 
lines around the resolution of censure,' and wrote 
across the face thereof, "in strong letters," the 
words: "Expunged by order of the Senate, this 
sixteenth day of January, in the year of our Lord 
1837." Many members withdrew rather than wit- 
ness the proraeding; but a crowded gallery looked 
on, while Benton strengthened his supporters by 
providing "an ample supply of cold hams, turkeys, 
rounds of beef, pickles, wines, and cups of hot 
coffee" in a near-by committee -room.* Jackson 
gave a dinner to the "expungers" and their wives, 
and placed Benton at the head of the table. That 
the action of the Senate was unconstitutional inter- 
ested no one save the lawyers, for the bank was dead, 
Jackson was vindicated, and "the people" were en- 
throned. 

^ 5#flKilr yaitmal, 34 Cong., a Sen., 81-83. 
> Benton, Thirty Ymw^ Vum, I., 727. 



CHAPTER XIV 

CHANGES AND REPORUS 
(1829-1837) 

-^^"TX/HEN, in his first inaugural address, Jackso! 
Y V declared that the cinnimstances of his ekctia 
imposed upon him the task o£ reform, he held fortl 
the charoicteristic which was to distinguish his ad 
ministrations from those of all other piesidents 
From the beginning of his presidential career to it 
ikmt, he was incessantly ocoqiied with projects 
diaiiiie, dcme of the most fondamental of which h 
WM ab)^ U^ oany oat with more or less complete 
W9ti^ T«e wtfcbfalmmtt of the g^inils system it 
nAtk^na) aAuia, the removal of the induns beyoik 
l)^ M)i«si^a|!fi, 1^ ^etthmei^ of claims a^^ 

)9»^ T:n^^ 1^ ^diKxnr^SQsaeodt of internal im 
^f|^e^ctWMM$ «t ^ddenJl eqymfr, tbt d e sUuci ion 
tW ¥^M^ ^ t^ Ihd)»a Stttte^ asid tbt payment 
^ w" ^M^^i^tm] 3eHt '^^KKS!^ "^cns^noacns f i miihiIps of U 
Wfr^wlt^ ^(^ : 4irfia f^ ^hi^ stiM.>ff H\i idiie pwiplej whoB 
HA?il ^ >wi^. 4i5 "him )imiar. 

^ "^N^M ht a wtsta^. ^hn«imsr„ to <Mnrm> thi 
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tters of the law. On the contrary, his annual 
I special messages show intelligent and ceaseless 
ichfulness of the public welfare, and attention 
raried details of government btisiness. Congress, 
. though rarely a unit in supporting the presi- 
t, spent much time in debating projects of re- 
q; and while it n^;atived more than one praise- 
thy proposal, and did not scruple to resort to 
ious opposition, it cotdd not avoid lending its 
roval to many of the most important recom* 
idations of the executive. The Jacksonian pe- 
[ was pre-eminently one of political and ad- 
istrative change, of tearing down and building 
of investigation and reorganization. What was 
e, whether evil or good, was significant of the 
/asive power of a new democratic impulse of 
ch Jackson was the leaxier. The adminiitration 
often isLc from blameless, and Congrest a forum 
lecriminatioQ and intrigue; but the fruits of sue* 
I accrued in the main to Jackson axid his mip^ 
ters. 

ome important parts of the Jackson prograoiine 
*d altogetfaer to win either popular or legislative 
Qtenanoe. Thus* the amendnyint of the Consti^ 
on so as to provide for the election of pretideot 
vioe-pfesident by popular vote was uf^ged by 
Icsoa in each of hoB ti^ axmuaj messages, aad 
1 a wealth of asigument that faiily exhausted 
subject. The partiapaiiosx of the Senate or 
se c£ &qxcwEEXtativ» in preaideatial etocttoo^ 
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ia CftM of the Caihire of the electon to 
dicUle. opened the w&y, in his opmiaa, to 
aad intrij^tie. and made possible the defeat of 
popular ^nli The key-note of his poGtical cm! 
wat the direct action of the people in political rf^ 
fain« and whatever interfered with such action ml 
Qondemned. The prindple of secondary 
had. to be sure* long since ceased to wcv 
framers of the Constitution anticipated, and ccf* 
tainly became lees defiensible as tiie means cC on- 
munioation increased. In h^ advtxacy of cbang^ 
howi^ver. Jackson stood practically alone : thete n 
no evidriKv of any deep or wide^«pread interest is 
the question in Jackson's time. Various proposi- 
tions emK^>nng: the executive recommendatioii^ 
or i^^ixxsdn^ other forms of popular election, weie 
preaenteil to Ci^ngrcss, but none received favoiabfe 
consideniti^H\.^ 

Pn>(x>^tii>iis for amending the Constitution in 
one (Particular or another were numerous in Jade- 
»^n*s timo. The limitation of the eligibility <rf the 
president to a sing^ term, the exclusion of members 
of 0.u\KTOSs ti\nu office, the tenure of office c^ federal 
judges, the ap|)ortionment of rei»esentatives, inter- 
nal impn^wmonts, the distribution of the surphB. 
the rights of the Indians* the chartering of a natiooal 
bank, aid to African colonization, the revocation d 
a veto by a majority vote of all the members of 
Congress, tenure of civil office, removals from office, 
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the election of the secretary of the treasury by Con- 
gress» and the election of senators by the people were 
among the subjects of the proposed amendments. 
The discussion of protection and nullification was 
productive of a number of resolutions for amend- 
ments relating to those subjects, while the legis- 
latures of South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama 
called for a convention to amend the Constitution, 
or to delimit anew the powers of the state and fed- 
etal governments. None of these proposals passed 
beyond the initial stage.^ 

In his aimual messages of 1830 and 1831, and 
again in that of 1835, Jackson recommended a 
change in the form of government of the District 
of Columbia. The district comprised three local 
gcwemments — namely, the city of Washington, the 
town of Georgetown, and a levy court having juris- 
diction over the area not included within the other 
two. The basis of the law of the district was the 
laws of Maryland and Virginia at the time of the 
cession. As a consequence, there was vexatious di- 
vergence of practice, partictdarly in criminal mat- 
ters, the same offence being in some cases punished 
differently on the two sides of the Potomac;' while 
Congress had thus far failed to supply a tmiform 
code. The recommendations of Jackson comprised 
a del^[ate in Congress, an extension of the suffrage 
to the inhabitants of the district, and perhaps a 

* Ames, Proposed Amendments, 343^348. 

* RichardjoQ, Messages and Papers, II., 528. 

TOL. XV. — X7 
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local legislature. Nothing was done, however, aod 
the tripartite government continued until 1871. 

The administration of the executive departments 
opened a wide range of suggestion, and offered a 
fertile field for congressional interference. The an- 
nual message of December, 1829, reported that since 
the last session niunerous frauds on the treasury had 
been discovered, but that the attempts to bring the 
offenders to trial under existing law had failed A 
revision of the laws for the protection of the treas- 
ury was urged. Attention was also called to the 
lai^ volume of outstanding debts due the United 
States by individuals. To remedy this evil, pro- 
vision was made, in 1830, for the appointment of a 
solicitor of the treasury.^ A suggested tevision of 
the consular laws, however, was not made. The 
administration of the finances did not present spe- 
cial difficulties until near the close of Jackson's 
second term. There were some annoying dedi- 
cations, however, that of Swartwout, collector of 
the port of New York, being the most notable; bat 
these natural results of unprincipled £avc»itism in 
appointments did not disturb Jackson's equanimity. 
An order to the secretaries of war and of the navy, 
Aiigust 6, 1831, directing them to report for dis- 
m^sal ** every clerk in your oflSce who shall avail 
himself of the benefit of the insolvent debtors' act 
for debts contracted during my administration/" 

* U. 5. StoHflcs of Largt, IV.« 414-41^. 

^ Ricbardson, M^ssqgfs 4md Pmfen^ IL, 544. 
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showed a vigorous purpose to cure one of the evils 
of the federal service, though dealing with the sur- 
face rather than the root of the matter. 

The career of the post - office department was 
diedcered. An investigation of the department 
was ordered by the Senate in December, 1830. An 
amendment to the resolution, framed by Grundy 
and Livingston, was agreed to February 15, forbid- 
ding an inquiry *'into the reasons which have in- 
duced the postmaster-general to make any remov- 
ab of his deputies/' The report of the committee, 
submitted March 3, instanced thirty-six cases of ex- 
tra allowances to contractors, in violation of law. 
The documents showed that the name of Barry, 
the postmaster-general, had been originally written 
in as authority for the allowances, but that the 
signature had been ''rubbed out" and the name 
of "Abraham Bradley, acting postmaster-general," 
substituted.^ Bradley had been acting head of the 
department for a few days between the retirement 
of McLean and the appointment of Barry; he re- 
monstrated against the printing of the documents, 
aod the printing was suspended. 

The matter was soon taken up again. January 27, 
'83s, the committee reported that the department 
was in debt to the amotmt of eight htmdred thou- 
sand dollars, mainly on accotmt of maladministra- 
tion and favoritism in letting contracts and making 
extra allowances; and that the reports were "so 

' Debates of Congress, VII., 4-8, ao8, 337. 
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confused and imperfect" as to be untrustworthy. 
The minority of the committee fixed the amount 
of the deficit at three htmdred thousaiui' doOais, 
and, while recommending reorganization* claimed 
that Barry had made numerous imi»t>vements. A 
part of the deficit, however, was fairly cfaaigeable 
to the cost of the large ntunber of post-ofiSces and 
post-routes established in 1832.^ A bill to reor- 
ganize the department was passed by the Senate 
February 10. Amos Kendall, who succeeded Bairy 
in May, 1835, undertook a thoroughgoing ref(xmar 
tion.* A committee of the House of Representa- 
tives reported that the finances of the department 
had becsn managed "without frugality, sjrstem, in- 
telligence, or adequate public utility," and that the 
practice of granting extra allowances had ''run into 
wild excesses." An act of July 2, 1836, finally 
effected the needed reorganization.* By the close 
of Jackson's term the department was fiee from 
debt, the service had been largely increased^ and the 
deficit had been ttuned into a surpltis. 

The organization of a bureau of Indian afibtrs, 
the reorganization of the general land office, and 
the codification of the laws relating to copyrights 
and patents were substantial achievements in other 
departments.^ The Sac and Pox war in 1832 showed 

debates of Congress, XI.. App., 341-394; U. S. StakU^s ai Largi, 
IV., 534. • Kendall, Autobiography, 331-369. 

• U. S. StatuUs at Large, V., 80-90. 
*/6«f., IV., 43<^-439* 735-738; v., 107-112, 117-125. 
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le iiisu£5ciency of the militia system, but Jackson's 
xx>mmendations for imi»t>vement were not acted 
pon. In 1830, however, the military code was 
>ftened by the exemption of deserters in time of 
eace from punishment by death.^ 
In the legislative department of the government 
lere was, natmally, little change. Three additional 
anding committees — on invalid pensions (1831), 
)ads and canals (1831), and militia (1835) — ^were 
reated in the House. In December, 1833, the 
lection of standing committees in the Senate was 
ibstituted for appointment by the president pro 
mpore? The apportionment act of May 22, 1832,* 
tcreased the membership of the House of Repre- 
sntatives from 213 to 240, a figure which was not 
g^ain reached until i86o. A bill fixing the times 
I the annual meeting and adjournment of Con- 
ness was vetoed, June 9, 1836, on the grotmd that 
le power to l^slate regarding adjournment was 
elieved to be withheld.^ It is interesting to note 
lat while the administration controlled the House 
iroughout the period from 1829 to 1837, there was 
a opposition majority in the Senate from 183 1 
ntil the middle of the session of 1836-1837. The 
pposition in the twenty-third Congress, X833-1835, 
as composed of National Republicans and Calhoun 

» U. S. Statutes at Large, IV.. 418. 

> McConachie, Congressional Committees, 353; Kerr, Seuaie, 
I; Debates of Congress, X., 19-42. 
■ U. S. Statutes at Large, IV., 516. 
* Richardaon, Messages and Papers, III., 231. 
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State Rights Demcxrats, while that of the twentjr- 
fourth Congress, 1835-1837, was a combination of 
Whigs, Nullification Democrats, and Anti-Masons. 

The attitude of both the executive and the 1^ 
lative departments towards the federal courts was 
hostile throughout the Jacksonian period; and 
while the ordinary operations of the courts were 
not as a rule interfered with, the courts were sub- 
ject to a sort of moral coercion which insensibly 
affected their independence. The supreme court 
consisted in 1829 of six members, the most notable 
of the associate justices being Joseph Story, a jurist 
in no way inferior to Chief- Justice Marshall in learn- 
ing and expository power, and Bushnxl Washing- 
ton. Washington died in November, 1829, and 
two associate justices, John McLean and Henry 
Baldwin, were appointed. When Durale resigned in 
January^ j83S> T)aney was nominated for the vacant 
post, Imt the Senate, which had already refused to 
Cfmtirm him as secretary of the treasury, rejected 
him. He was then appointed chief-justice. Decern- 
hat tS, and confirmed Uardi 15, 1836. 

E\>er since iSi5^ the trend of dedsion in the 
$;tt|«raR^ ctmrt had been stroogfy in fsLvor of loose 
<v>A$ITaKHyc«i joid a bcoad eite u&ioo of the federal 
yii>>K^(f^ 4ind oif a oc<i » pcjndiag restrictioQ of the 
^|()^)v(f^ oif Ok' $tftlie^ Such op ini ops as those in 
)iK<^\a^>dh f<!^ MjurriUoid (1S19). Dutmouth Col- 
^(^ irx^. W<Vk^m::ud <iSt9\ Gihhnns n. Ogden 
<^^\ ¥ttvN«i9^ 9^ Xarplnd (18x7), Martin vs. 
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ott (1827), Ogden vs, Saunders (1827), and Ameri- 
in Insurance Company vs. Canter (1828) had given 
le federal authority a scope such as even the early 
ederalists had not claimed ; while the cases affect- 
ig the Bank of the United States and the Indians, 
Iready cited, were in the same line.* There can be 
ttle question that such decisions predjudiced the 
9ople of the south and west against the court, and 
repared them to accept Jackson's policy of inde- 
sndence. The attempt in 1 830-1 831 to repeal the 
venty-fifth section of the judiciary act of 1789, 
ith the object of preventing appeals from state 
mrts to the federal courts, though made primarily 
i the interest of the South Carolina nullifiers, was 
1 illustration of the popular feeling. Nor was the 
tpreme court always consistent, especially in finan- 
al cases, as in Briscoe vs. Bank of the Common- 
ealth of Kentucky, where it virtually reversed its 
levious decisions and gave ''wild-cat banking . . . 
anding grotmd under the Constitution.'" 
There was further ground for popular complaint 
the failtu^ of Congress to extend the system of 
rcuit cotirts throughout the United States. Jadc- 
n took up the matter in his first annual message, 
miting out that but fifteen of the twenty-four 
ates had at the time the full benefit of the federal 



^Cf. Bahcock, Am£riccmNaiiOfuilUy{AmMat$(m,Xlll.),6liMp. 

iii. 

* Sumner, yacks(m (rev. ed.), 4^6; Cf. Smith, PanUscmdSkh 

y {Am. NaHon, XVIII.) , chap. ziv. 
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judicial system, while to three states the system of t= 
circuit courts had been "imperfectly extended, "and 
to six " denied altogether. " Some relief was granted 
by an act of February 19, 1831, under which the Unit^ 
ed Statesdistrict courts for northern New York, west- 
em Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Missis- 
sippi, western Louisiana, eastern Louisiana, northern 
Alabama, ixnd southern Alabama were given drcnit 
Cfuirt jurisdiction in all cases save appeals and writs 
o{ onx^r.* Jackson reiterated his criticism and rec- 
<«Mnondation, however, in 1831, 1832, 1834, and 
1835. until Congress was at last spnnred to action. 
An ACt of March 3, 1837, sappkmentaiy to the jiidi- 
ci^ry .-ict of 1780. increased the number of memben 
fc4 ih^ $xipi>nnc court from seven to nine, extended 
Ih^ cimiit courts throngfaoat the states, and abol- 
«KhcH) tJy drcuit porisdictiaii d the district ooorts.' 
An )i¥)|\^rr.«nt episode in the history of the fedend 
^vur9» >rA$ ih^ AiMmpt tcv impMdi James H. P^ 
i\^^ ^v: i>ic .iiscrkn cvimt of Uie United States for 
il V .t»«rKl <m' MtSAxrL A ddasiao of Judge Ptedc 
>t: iV o^^ .V ^^Ifiri 7«. ranted States* in 1825, 
^*f;s^Vi( JH-t^ c^lj^^m^ i^mnst the rxnted States under 
;^V)f>T^>; Ijitk': j^r«nt$;. ^icfti: gritkaaefci br tbe ooansd 
«ri: « V ;Mfti^ti^ l43ter £ Lttwles^. is jca jmonymois 
•Mi^^lr St. ^ ti^^^^uiSMr 3^ lis Lawless ma 
>i^•M«?)^4 >oN-4-5r vhf o^-ur:.. aibiftnaS » personal 
^>^f«^ f*/^tr i-.hr Hn;^. )wKid jvaibT ^ ^■^^■"li, and 
v*M**%v u ^^ *fnp*«vMw: fnr Twenrr-iciar boors and 
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tided from the bar of the court for eighteen 
hs.^ Lawless twice laid his complaint before 
louse of Representatives, but without obtain- 
hearing. In 1829, however, the House, under 
tad of Buchanan, voted to impeach Judge Peck, 
ig the managers on the part of the House were 
s Buchanan and George McDuffie, while Wil- 
Wirt was of counsel for the respondent, 
it appeared that Judge Peck, according to 
sh and American precedents, had legal author- 
ir his action, and as malice was not proved, he 
January 31, 1831, acquitted, though by the 
icant vote of 21 "guilty " to 22 "not guilty." * 
Quch as Grundy and White, the senators from 
essee, had voted for acquittal,' Adams inferred 
Jackson was favcnable to Peck, and did not 
to see him impeached by Buchanan's efforts, 
he influence of the latter in Congress should be 
ased. An act of March 2, 1831, proposed by 
anan, limited the power of the federal courts 
inish for contempt to misbehavior in the pres- 
of the court, or so near it as to obstruct the 
nistration of justice, misbehavior of ofiicers of 
Durt in o£5cial transactions, and disobedience or 
anoe to any lawful mandate or process of the 
/ The case of Soulard vs. United States had 



ister, CotmmenSan^s on the Consis, J., 545, 
insbury. Report of the Trial of Janus H. Peck; Debates of 
rss, VII., paanm. ' Adams. Memoirs, VIII., $06, 

. 5. Staimses at Large, TV., 4B7. 
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been, meantime, appealed to the supreme court, 
which in 1836 reversed Peck's decision.* 

The personnel of the executive departments un- 
derwent frequent changes after the break-up of the 
cabinet in 183 1. In June, 1834, McLane retired 
from the department of state, and was replaced 
by John Forsyth of Georgia, who served tmtil the 
end of Jackson's term, and subsequently for four 
years under Van Buren. Taney, the secretary of 
the treasury, was replaced at the same time by 
Woodbury, the secretary of the navy, while Wood- 
bury's place was given to Mahlon Dickerson, senator 
from New Jersey. In Jtme, 1836, Cass, the secre- 
tary of war, was appointed minister to France. 
Two other appointinents in the diplomatic service 
brought much criticism upon the administratioo. 
John Randolph of Vii^ginia, who succeeded Henry 
Middleton as minister to Russia in 1830, left his 
post after nine days at St. Petersburg, though not 
tmtil he had brought both himself and his office into 
contempt by his eccentric behavior. A moticm to 
strike out the appropriation for the salary of the 
minister to Russia for that year was debated in 
the House for some weeks, and finally lost.' The 
nomination of Andrew Stevenson of Virginia, the 
notoriously partisan speaker of the House, to the 
English mission, vacant since the return of Van 
Buren in 1832, was rejected by the Senate in 1834. 

* 10 Peters, 100-106. 

* IMaifs of Congnss, VII., 4S4-678, passim. 
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the ground that for a year, and at the time he 
s elected speaker, he held the promise of the 
st, and was therefore guilty of official impropriety. 
5venson had resigned the speakership in May, 
34. A combination of opposition members with 
yse who, though supporters of Jackson, were op- 
sed to Van Buren for president, chose John Bell 
Tennessee as speaker. The English mission re- 
uned in charge of Aaron Vail, secretary of l^;a- 
»n, until March, 1836, when StevenscMi was again 
minated and confirmed. 

Jackson's annual messages dwelt much upon the 
osperity of the cotmtry, the economical adminis- 
ettion of the finances, and the stirphis available for 
e extinguishment of the debt. The gross ordinary 
oeipts of the government rose from $24,827,000 in 
(29 to $33,948,000 in 1833. In 1834 they fell to 
11,791,000, then rose to $35,430,000 in 1835, and 
$50,826,000 in 1836, most of the increase being 
the receipts from land sales. Par the larger 
ntion of the revenue came from customs duties^ 
e receipts from this source expanding from $22^ 
1,000 in 1829 to $29,032,000 in 1833, then drop- 
[ig to $16,214,000 in 1834, and agaun timng to 
3,409,000 in 1836. GtoM taiptnditttm mcresaed 
>re slowly, from $15,183,000 in 1829 to $2,3,017^ 

in 1833. They then fell to $17,57 |,ooo in 1*35^ 
ly to rise to $30,868,000 the fotirmmfi yioir. \^ 

1 expenditures sbonned fittfe (ktt^mOkm thrrjingfi 
t the period. Mifitary ezpmdiUtre», on tim ^Mhtt 
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nton put the case exactly idicn he said: ^It is, 
name, a deposit; in form, a loan; in essenoe and 
sign, a dis lri boiioQ ... It is known to be so, and 
intended to be so; and all this vertnage about a 
posit is nothing but the device and contrivanoe 

tho^ who have been for years endeavoring to 
stribute the leveuues, snmctimes by the land bill, 
metimes by dnect pcopositioDs, and sometinies 
r proposed amendments to the constitution. . . . 

has no featore, no attribute, no characteristic, 
> quality of a deposit." ^ The majorities for the 
n were large — ^38 to 6 in the Senate, 155 to 38 in 
le House. 

Jackson had repeatedly urged the distribution of 
le surplus revenue among the states as the most 
{oitable method of getting rid of it; but he now 
gned the act, according to Benton, at the soUdta- 
on of friends of Van Buren, and "with a repug- 
mce of feeUng, and a recoil of judgment, which it 
quired great efforts of friends to overcome; and 
ith a regret for it afterwards which he often and 
iblicly CKpressed." ' His annual message of De- 
mber contained a long and severe arraignment of 
le act. Three instalments of the surplus, amotmt- 
g to twenty-ei^ht million dollars, were paid in Jan- 
iry, April, and July, 1837 ; then came the panic, 
id the distribution ceased. The deposits have 
5ver been recalled.' 

» Benton, Thiriy Years' View, I., 652. 

*Ibid., I., 657. 'Bourne, Smplm Rem nne . 



CHAPTER XV 

THE STATES IN JACKSON^ nMB 
(1839-1837) 

STUDENTS of American politics have more than 
once commented on the comparative oiumpor- 
tance of the internal history of the states. WhSk 
national affairs are eageriy studied, state afihiis 
are either neglected or else lekgated to an insig- 
nificant place. The great movements and crises 
in national history are, indeed* reflected with more 
or less of distinctness in local poKtics, social life, 
and economic trend. Federal law has pr ofo undly 
affected the law and practice of every state, tte 
employment of capital and labor, the directioa of 
industrial development, the encouragement of in- 
vention, and the interchange of commodities be- 
tween the states and with fore^ nations. But the 
superior autiKmty and power of the central govern- 
ment« the ever widening scope of its operations, its 
steady pressure in the direction of uniformity, tte 
undoubted prestige of its public service, and its 
practically unlimited financial r esource, have tend- 
ed, axKi naturally, to dwarf the smaller interests 
of the states; and have led the mass of people to 
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more often and more interestedly of the 

i tendency was the more noticeable in Jack- 
ime because of the unique importance, and the 
liate and universal appeal to popular interest, 

great issues of his administrations. No con- 
/e eight years in the history of the United 

had been so crowded with stirring events as 
those from 1829 to 1837. The wide-spread 
ir reaction which brought Jackson's election 
ss; the wholesale reconstitution of the civil 
5; the struggle with nullification in South 
la ; the war on the bank ; the defeat of internal 
/ements; the removal of the Indians; the 
sion upon Mexico and Texas; and the forcible 
tration of a policy of specie payment — ^these 
events which almost completely filled the 
al stage, and made the issues of state politics 
ely tmimportant. Jackson himself, to be sure,^^^/^ 
ever weary of dwelling on the importance of 
ates, and the necessity of guarding jealously 
)wers and privileges secured to them by the 
tution; but while the genuineness of his opin- 
11 the matter cannot be doubted, the whole 

of events in his time was such as to leave to 
ites little opportunity for distinction. 
) states, Arkansas and Michigan, Wjere ad- 
I during Jackson's administrations. In each 
le bills provoked long and heated debate. The 
ry of Michigan had been organized by act of 
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January 11, 1805. Unsuccessful attempts were 
made in 1833 and 1834 to secure admission as a 
state. In May and June, 1835, a convention, call- 
ed by the legislative council of the territory, met 
at Detroit and framed a state constitution, which 
was ratified by the people November 2. and trans- 
mitted by Jackson to Congress December lo.'. 
Joined with the question of admission was the ques- 
tion of the northern boundary of Ohio, the long- 
standing controversy in regard to which had sev* 
eral times threatened open outbreak. A bill to fix < 
the northern botmdary of Ohio and admit Michigan 
as a state was taken up in the Senate March 29. 
Objection was at once made that the bill chan{^ 
the boundaries indicated in the state constitution, 
yet gave to the legislature the right to assent to 
the act of Congress; that the {»roposed boundary 
deprived Michigan of territory, and hence was un- 
just; that the northern boundaries of Indiana and 
Illinois were also involved; and that the extension 
of the franchise to free white male inhabitants who 
had declared their intention to become citizens of the 
United States permitted aliens to vote. The debate 
was not protracted, however, and the bill passed the 
Senate April 2. In addition to fixing the disputed 
boundaries, the bill provided that the boundaries of 
Michigan should be accepted by a convention, elected 
for that purpose, before the act should take effect^ 

^Senaie Docs,, 24 Cong., i Sess., Nos. 5, 6. 
* ZMolf^ of Congress, XII., 1050-105*. 
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In the mean time, the people of Arkansas had 
taken the first steps in the direction of statehood. 
The territory of Arkansas, formed from the southern 
part of the territory of Missouri, was organized by 
act of March 2, 1819. In January, 1836, a conven- 
tkm met at Little Rock, drew up a state constitution, 
and applied for admission to the Union.^ As the 
convention had been authorized by the territorial 
legislature without the consent of the governor and 
without a previous enabling act of Congress, the at- 
torney-general, Butler, held the action to have been 
tinlawf ul. A bill for the admission of Arkansas, how- 
ler, was reported in the Senate March 22, 1836, 
tnd passed that body, April 4, by a vote of 31 to 
6*' The only material objection to the bill was on 
the ground that the proposed constitution of the 
state recognized slavery, and forbade the emancipa- 
tion of slaves without the consent of their owners. 

The two bills came up together in the House of 
Representatives June 8. The character of the de- 
bate is sufficiently indicated by a remark of Wise 
ot Virginia, that he objected to the course of the 
majority '*in pressing this question upon a House, 
sleepy, tired, and drunk," but that though, on ac- 
count of the lateness of the hour and the protracted 
session — ^it being then between nine and ten o'clock 
in the evening— it was *' true that he was in an tmfit 
condition to continue his remarks, ... so help him 

^HousgEifec, Does., 24 Cong., t Sess.,Nos. 133, X44, 145. 164. 
■ Debates of Congress, XII., 934, 1057. 

VOL. XV. — x8 
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God, he would persevere, if he died by it.'^ The 
objections to the bilk were the slavery provisions i 
for Arkansas, and the irregular nature of the pro- -- 
ceedings in each territory; but the real point of coo- ^ 
tention was the determination of the southern mem- 
bers to defeat the admission of Michigan unless 
slavery were recognized without restriction in Ar- 
kansas. Both bills passed the House June 13, the 
Michigan bill without a division, the Arkansas bill 
by a vote of 143 to 50.* The vote on the third 
reading of the Michigan bill was 153 to 45. Ad- 
ams, who had admitted the right of Arkansas to 
have slavery, but had denounced the prohibition d 
emancipation in the Arkansas constitution, voted 
against both bills. 

A supplementary act of June 23* set aside certain 
propositions made by the Arkansas convention re- 
garding the public lands, and in their place offered 
the state section sixteen in every township for the 
support of schools ; all salt-springs in excess of twelve, 
the same not to be leased, however, for more than 
ten years without the consent of Congress; five per 
cent, of the net proceeds of the sale of lands of the 
United States within the state, for making roads and 
canals; an additional grant of five sections for the 
erection of public buildings at Little Rock; and the 
confirmation of a grant of two townships of land, 
made in 1827, for the itse of " a seminary of learning." 

' Debates of Congress, XII., 4279. * /«rf., XII., 4*94. 

' Poort, Charters amd ConsHhUians, I., 117. 
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condition of these grants was that the state 
d never interfere with the disposal of the public 

therein by the United States, nor tax the lands 
5 United States, nor tax non-resident proprietors 
t than those resident, nor tax military bounty 
, if held by the patentees or their heirs, for three 

from the date of the patents. The conditions 
B act were accepted by the general assembly of 
Qsas, October 18, as ''articles of compact and 
1" between the state and the United States. 
Michigan enabling act was accepted by a con- 
on December 15, and on January 26, 1837, the 

became a member of the Union, 
e constitution of Arkansas* fixed the term of 
ors at four years, and of representatives at two 
;. All free white male citizens of the United 
s who had resided in the state six months might 
Votes in general elections were to be viva 

unless otherwise directed by law. Bills might 
late in either house of the general assembly, 
term of the governor was four years, with inel- 
ity for more than eight years in any twelve, 
election of judges of the supreme and circuit 
;s was vested in the general assembly. Lotteries 
;he sale of lottery tickets were prohibited. The 
ral assembly was authorized to incorporate a 
:, with branches, as a repository of the public 
s, and also a bank " calculated to aid and pn>- 
t the great agrictiltural interests of the country " ; 

^ Poore, Charters and Constitutions, I., zox-zz$. 
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Hm fintii and credit o( ffae state being pledge to 
nSmUm necessary funds. In additiofi to the slavery 
already referred to, the constittition gave 
; the baiefit of counsel and ] ury triaU and pr^ 
L in cases of capital ofieoce the same degreed 
pu ii MimPtt t as voold be infikted tipon a free white 



The constittitkia of Michigan/ thoogfa prohibiting 
dsvety, tbntted the suffrage to wfatte persons, con- 
ferriog the prmtege, however^ upcxa all such pcrscffi? 
who were residents of the state at the time of the 
adoptioD of the ooostlttittont or who sbooM reside 
fhe state for ^ nionths previotxs to an electicxL Tliii 
term of representatives was one year, and of senar 
ton two yeais, one^half of the senators retirmg sn^ 
iraally. No member of the legislature might lecein 
any dvil appointment during the term for wfakb ba 
was elected. The governor was given a biemnd 
tenn. Judges of the supreme court were to be afi* 
pointed by the gpvemor, with the consent of tte 
senate, and hold oflfice for seven years ; and they were 
^'aubject to removal on the address of two-thirfe 
d each branch of the legislature, A common-scbocd 
system and libraries were specially provided for, and 
internal improvements encouraged. As in most cf 
the constitutions of the period, amendment of ite 
fundamental law depended on the initiative of the 
legislature. 

There were some other significant constitutiooal 

* Pbore, CharUrs and Comslkmiums, I., 9S3-993. 
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langes in the Jacksonian period. In 1830, Vir- 
nia replaced its antiquated constitution of 1776 by 
new one.^ In the composition of the House of 
degates, in order to give special representation to 
ive property, thirty-one members were given to 
e twenty-six counties west of the Alleghany Moun- 
ins, twenty-five to the fourteen counties between 
e Alleghanies and the Blue Ridge, forty-two to 
e twenty-nine counties east of the Blue Ridge 
id above tide-water, and thirty-six to the counties, 
ales, towns, and boroughs lying upon tide-water — 
device which for the fibrst time took account of the 
tural geographical divisions of the state. In the 
mposition of the Senate, thirteen of the thirty-two 
anbers were to be chosen from the counties west of 
e Blue Ridge. In the reapportionment of mem- 
rs, to be made in 1841 and every ten years there- 
ter, no change was to be made in the number of 
embers from the respective districts. The suf- 
ige was limited to whites who possessed a moderate 
operty qualification. The term of the governor 
IS fixed at three years, and he was made ineligible 
r re-election for the three years immediately fol- 
Rring his term. Judges were to hold their offices 
iring good behavior, but could be removed by im- 
achment or by concurrent vote of the two houses 
the general assembly. 
The Delaware constitution of 183 1,* though in 

* Poore, Charters and Constitutions ^ II., 1913-1919. 
*Ibid., I., 289-303. 
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fonn a new instrument, was essentially an amend- 
ment of the constitution of 1792. The terms of rep- 
resentatives and senators, originally one and three 
years, were lengthened to two and fotir years, re- 
spectively ; and the property qualification for repre- 
sentatives was given up. The governor had been 
elected for three years, with disqualification for 
three years thereafter; the term was now fixed at 
four years, and his service limited to a single term 
The jurisdiction and procedure of the courts irm 
elaborately defined. 

The Mississippi constitution of 1832* also length- 
ened the term of senators from three to fotir years, 
and of representatives from one to two years. The 
property qualification for governor was abolished, 
and the period of eligibility restricted to two biennial 
terms in any six years. An attempt was made, as 
in the constitution of Virginia, to restrain the prac- 
tice of duelling. Appointment to any office for fife 
or during good behavior was prohibited. The pro- 
vision of the constitution of 1817 which reserved to 
the state the right to subscribe to at least one-quarter 
of the capital stock of any bank incorporated by the 
legislature, was stricken out; and the requirement of 
a two-thirds vote of both houses on appropriatkms 
for internal improvements was added. The introduc- 
tion of slaves as merchandise, or far sale, was prohib- 
ited after May t, 1853; bat actual settlers might pur- 
chase and bring in slaves from other states untili84S. 
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The Tennessee constitution of 1834/ replacing that 
d 1796, was a much more elaborate document than 
its predecessor. Until the poptilation of the state 
exceeded a million and a half, the ntmiber of mem> 
bers of the lower hoitse of the general assembly was 
not to exceed seventy -five; and thereafter the 
maximum was to be ninety-nine. The mmiber of 
senators was not to exceed one-third of the number 
(rf representatives. Bills might originate in either 
house, but every bill must be read once on three dif- 
ferent days, and be passed each time in the house 
t^here it originated, before transmission to the other. 
Wo article manufactured from the produce of the 
state was to be taxed, save for the purpose of in- 
tpection. The term of the governor was two years, 
rith eligibility for not more than six years out of 
sight. The property qtialifications for holding office, 
mposed by the constitution of 1796, were dropped. 
hee negroes were exempted from military service in 
ame of peace, and from the payment of a poll-tax; 
ind no person of color was to be debarred from vot- 
ng who was, at the time of the adoption of the 
xmstitution, a competent witness in court against a 
vhite person. The latter exemption covered the 
ase of persons whose blood showed only a small 
legro admixture. 

North Carolina, which still retained its original 
onstitution of 1776, adopted in 1835 an extended 
sries of amendments which materially modified the 
* Poore, Charters and CansUtuHons, II., 1677-1688. 
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earlier instrument.' The general assembly was to 
be composed of a senate of fifty members, chosen by 
districts, and a house of commons of one hundred 
and twenty members, chosen by counties, in eadi 
case according to population as reckoned by the 
federal Constitution. Elections were to be by bal- 
lot. No free negro, free mulatto, or free person of 
mixed blood descended from negro ancestors to the 
fourth generation inclusive (though one ancestor 
of each generation might have been white), could , 
vote for members of the assembly. The sessions erf j 
the assembly were to be bienniat The term of the j 
governor was two years, with the privilege of cligi- | 
biKty for four years in any six. The prohibition cm J 
the tenure of civil office by CathoUcs was removed, ' 
but the provision which excluded all who did not 
believe in God, or in the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion or the inspiration of the Bible, was retained. 
No other state except Arkansas and Michigan 
adopted a new constitution dxiring this period. 
Rhode Island tried to do so in 1835, ^^ failed. A 
nimiber of states, however, adopted constitutional 
amendments. Alabama in 1830 fixed the tenure 
of judicial offices at six years, instead of for good 
behavior. Connecticut in 1832 provided for the 
election of a treasurer and secretary in the same 
manner as the governor, and in 1836 for the similar 
choice of a comptroller. The property qualification 
for members of the general assembly of Georgia was 

* Poore, Charters and ConsHtuHoHS, II., 14x5-1418. 
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^dboKshed in 1833, and the judicial system reor- 
fjunzed in 1835. Maine revised its electoral system 
k i&34.^ Massachusetts in 1833 changed the be- 
finmng of its political year from the last Wednesday 
of May to the first Wednesday of January, and set 
aside the provisions of the bill of rights of the con> 
ititution of 1780, which provided for an established 
dmrch. The representation of the towns in the 
general court was reconstituted in 1836. The New 
York constitution of 182 1 had reserved the prooeeds 
^ of a salt tax as a contribution towards t^ main- 
- tenance of canals. In 1833 a reduction of the tax 
Was provided for, while in 1835 provision was made 
lor diverting the salt revenue to the general fund. 
An oath of allegiance to the state was required of all 
officials in South Carolina in 1834. The legislative 
system of Vermont was revised in 1836.' 

An examination of these various constitutional 
dianges shows a general, though not predominant, 
trend towards democracy. The lengthening of the 
term of legislatures and executives indicates no 
fondness for frequent elections, and the powers of 
governors are not largely curtailed. On the other 
hand, the basis of representation is appreciably 
widened, and the responsibility of executive and 
judicial officers to the legislatures or to the people 
enhanced. Thereismarked jealousy of the judiciary, 
as shown by the popular choice of judges and the 

» Poore. CharUrs and Constitutions, I., 46, 267, 399, 803. 
>/6«/., I.. 975; II., X3S0, 1636, 2883-1885. 
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stricter drawing of jurisdictional Unes. The prop- ] 
erty qualification for voting or holding oflSce be- 
comes discredited, and in most states disappeais 
altogether. The disestablishment of the church in 
Massachusetts marked the completion of the re- 
ligious emancipation of that state. On the other 
hand, the new constitutions grow somewhat in 
length, and there are signs of the tendency, veiy 
marked after another generation, to embody in the 
constitution provisions which fall more properly 
within the domain of statute law. 

The most noticeable change in political methods in 
the states was the general adoption of the convention 
system in nominations for oflSce, and the increased 
^ectiveness of political machinery. By 1835 the 
nomination of state and local oflScers by legislative 
caucus or informal presentation of candidates had 
generally given place to nomination by ocmvention, 
although the nomination ot candidates for {nesideot 
and vice-poresident by state kgislatoies contimied. 
A complete system ot state and local committees was 
to be found in many slates as early as 1830. and was 
e:3^tefKied as natJooal party fines were more definitely 
dr^wn.^ Voting by milie u or printed ballot was 
geninraL ahhc>Qgh VirgimiL in its cons ti t u t i on of 1830, 
n^^uines) vi v^ voce voting m aB dectioos. 

In an maltefs of pofitial org ani i ati oo. New Y<xl: 
w^ the kodcog: stale. Xo stale coold show soch an 
amy of pcc»cBta»esci naasKS^ To Enos T. Thioiip, 

* IMioiCir. Xv i iii M i u fc w tt jtir Smamm 0#br. 99, 31. 44, 
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governor from 1829 to 1832; Azariah C. Flagg and 
John A. Dix, secretaries of state from 1826 to 1839; 
William L. Marcy, comptroller from 1823 to 1829, 
: and governor from 1833 to 1839; Silas Wright, 
comptroller from 1829 to 1834, and Greene C. Bron- 
lon, attorney-general from 1829 to 1836, are to be 
added William H. Maynard, Nathaniel P. TaUmadge, 
Albert H. Tracy, and William H. Seward, state 
aeoators, and John C. Spencer and Millard Fillmore, 
assembl)rmen.^ The "Albany regency," the most 
aldlful group of political mechanicians that had yet 
appeared in the United States, remained throughout 
Estate organization, touching national politics chief- 
hf through its control of federal patronage, but lend- 
ing the powerful weight of its example to the move- 
ment for closer party organization. Van Buren's 
success as secretary of state and vice-president add- 
ed greatly to the influence of the regency, and 
opened the way for the imitation of its methods by 
other states and in federal affairs. Pennsylvania 
and Massachitsetts, however, were not far behind 
New York, while in Virginia and South Carolina the 
solidarity of the great planters gave to that class 
effective control of the party organizations, and, for 
the most part, of electons as well. 

New York was a strong protectionist state in 1828. 

The electoral vote in that year was divided, twenty 

of the thirty-six votes being given for Jackson and 

Calhoun, and the remainder for Adams and Rush. 

« Roberts, Ntw York, 11., 583. 
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The popular vote was dose — 140,763 for Jadcwn, 
135,413 for Adams. Prom 1833, the main issues b^ 
tween parties were banks and canals. The Whigs 
were favorable to banks; the "regency" Democrats 
favored state banks, but opposed the Bank of the 
United States; while the wing of the Democraqr 
known as " Loco-Pocos " demanded free banking aod 
the abolition of special privil^^es. On the question 
of canals the Democrats were again divided, the coo- 
servative faction, or " Htmkers," advocating an ex- 
tension of the canal system, and the radicals, or 
"Barnburners," opposing further e3q)enditures for 
unprofitable canals.^ The safety-fund system of 
banking, established in 1839, provided a fund, equal 
to three per cent, of the capital stock of a bank, for 
the redemption of the notes of insolvent banks; 
and the early success of the system did something 
to allay the opposition to banks. The objectioQS 
to appropriations for canals came principally ftocn 
the counties not reached by the Erie Canal and 
ita^ branches. A plan for a southern highway, de- 
«iCiH\l to meet this objection, was withdrawn in 
(an^m^ of the New York and Erie Raiboad, to whidi 
A Kvin of three million dollars was made in 1836. 
5^nulAr liV^ns to other railroads followed. 

St^^Tx" aid to railroads was also extended in New 
Knjfkiiii, and nearly forty railroad companies were 
<1>^^^^^>^at^^^ between 1829 and 1837. Governor 
Un\\^ln, in his message of 1829, advocated the coo- 

' V^hmt^vn. in Lalor, Cycle, of PoUi. Smncr. II.. loaa. 
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notion of railroads by the state, and the Western, 
rwich and Worcester, Andover and Haverhill, 
I Eastern railroads received aid from Maasa- 
isetts in 1836 and 1837. The line from Boston 
Providence was opened to travel in June, 1835. 
B same decade saw the introduction of modem 
thods of wool manufacture in New England, 
i strict regulation of savings-banks in Massachu- 
ts, and the ojfeinng of the marble quarries at 
»t Rutland, Vermont. In 1834 the Massachusetts 
lool fund was established, comprising the receipts 
tn the sale of reseryed lands in Maine, and the 
mey received from the United States under claims 
' military services.* Joint-stock corporations, be- 
n before the Revolution, multiplied after 1830.* 
Political divisions in the states tended after 1830 
follow national Unes. Maine, which voted for 
lams in 1824 and 1828, gave majorities for Jackson 
d Van Buren in 1832 and 1836, and as a rule chose 
snooratic members of Congress. The leadership 
Isaac Hill and Levi Woodbtiry brought Demo- 
itic success in New Hampshire, /in Vermont the 
.tional Republicans and Anti-Masons so far united 
to choose presidential electors tmder the latter 
me in 1832; and the combination, shortly known 
the name of Whigs, continued thereafter to con- 



Lows of Mass,, XIII., 941. 

Johnston, Connecticut^ 367; Public Laws of Conn. (1836* 
^o), 49-53; Baldwin, Am, Business Corporations before lySg 
m. Hist. Rev,, VIII., 447). 
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trol the state. Massachusetts had Whig gpvenm 
from 1834 to 1839. Connecticut, on the other hand, 
was an anti-Democratic state, save in 1836, when 
Van Buren Captured the electoral vote by a majority 
of 542 in a total of 38,040. In Pennsylvania the 
Anti-Masons kept up a separate organization looget 
than elsewhere, and in 1835 elected the governor. 
The New Jersey governors were generally Whig, and 
the legislatures generally Democratic.^ 

Ohio elected a Clay governor in 1829, notwith- 
standing its vote for Jackson the previous year; and 
the state government continued to be National Re- 
publican or Whig until 1838. In Indiana, party 
divisions followed geographical lines, the northern 
counties being National Republican or Whig, the 
southern counties Democratic With the exception 
of the Wayne congressional district, the state was 
counted in the Democratic column from 1828 to 
1836. Illinois chose Democratic congressmen until 

1834, after which time one c^ the three districts was 
usually Whig by a small majority.' Kentucky, 
under the influence of Clay, went with the Whigs. 
A State Rights party got control c^ Tennessee in 

1835, and secured the electoral vote of the state in 
1836 for Hugh L. White, 

The legislattire of Maryland was controlled by the 
Whigs from 1820 to 1852, and until 1837 the govern- 
ors wCTe of the same party. North Carolina showed 

* Johnston, in Lalor. CydoP. of PoUt, 5cftmor» II., 10x5. 
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ig majority in 1836. In Georgia the chi^ po- 
l issue, from 1825 to 1835, was the removal of 
idians, and the State Rights or "Troup" party 
led its organization imtil 1837, though before 
time it had become practically Whig. In num- 
)f votes, however, the Whig and Democratic 
(rings were pretty evenly divided, with the 
xarats slightly preponderant.* The members 
ingress, who were chosen on a general ticket, 
as a rule Democrats. Mississippi had a strong 
: minority tmtil 1837, when the minority be- 

a majority. The sugar interests of Louisiana 
ed the growth of the Whigs in that state, al- 
jh the French and English elements of the 
lation were commonly fotmd on opposite sides 
>Ktical questions.* 

e activity of the states was strikingly shown in v'' 
icrease of state debts. For a number of years 

the War of 1812 the states were largely free 
debt, but with the development of the west and 
lemand for internal improvements, bonded in- 
jdness rose rapidly. From 1825 to 1830 the 
; contracted aggregated $13,079,689; from 1830 
35, $40,012,769; from 1835 to 1838, $107,823,- 

Of the total state debt of $170,806,187 in 1838, 
►40,000 had been incurred in aid of banks, 
01,551 for the construction of canals, $42,871,- 
n aid of railroads, $6,618,868 for turnpikes and 

Johnson, in Lalor, Cyclop, of Polit. Scieiug, II., 334. 
Ibid., 785. 
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roads, and $8,474,684 for misoeUaneous objects.^ 
To this was to be added the $28,000,000 receivei 
from the United States as a loan tfaroiigh the dis- 
tributicoi of the surphis revenue. The burden was 
greater than the resources c^ the states warranted, 
and after the panic of 1837 a number of states re- 
pudiated their debts in whole or in part. 

The growth of cities between 1830 and 1840 de- 
volved further responsibilities upon the state kgis- 
kttu'es, partictdarly in the direction of charter mak* 
ing and stiitable legal proviaon for the welfare of 
compact masses of population. Municipal devek^ 
ment showed the general adoption of manhood suf- 
frage in place of a suffrage ba^sed on property qoali- 
fication, and the election of the mayor by popular 
vote. The bicameral city council, a reflection of th& 
state legislative organization, gained somewhat in 
favor. There was a widening range of municipal ac- 
tivity in such directions as poHce and fire systems, 
Kghting, sanitation, and water supply. As a ccm- 
sequence, taxation and debt increased, and munic- 
ipal finance assumed special importance. A con- 
siderable volume of special l^:islation devekq)ed 
through the action of city councils and state l^ift- 
latiu-es in reference to these new activities.* 

Finally, the decade of the thirties saw substantial 
gains in humanitarian and educational directions, 
due in part to the increased diffusion of culture atti 

* Tenth Censtw (iSSo), VII., 523, 526, 

' Fairlie, Municipal Administration, 81-^5. 
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wealth, in part to the financial hopefulness which 
accompanied a period of business speculation. The 
prison systems of Pennsylvania and New York, the 
one distinguished for its use of solitary confinement, 
the other for its rule of silence imposed on all prison- 
ers, attracted much attention as marked advance- 
ments in the humane and disciplinary treatment of 
criminals. Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
liad reformatories for children, in which state aid 
supplemented private benevolence. Stephen Girard, 
who died in 183 1, left the bulk of his fortune for the 
establishment of the orphan school which bears his 
name. The total -abstinence movement which be- 
gan in 1824, and which numbered more than a thou- 
sand societies in 1829, contributed immeasurably to 
the health, good order, and prosperity of the peo- 
ple.* The establishment of Oberlin, Mount Holyoke, 
Randolph -Macon, Haverford, Knox, Muskingum, 
Lafayette, Wabash, and Marietta colleges, Tulane, 
Wesleyan, and New York tmiversities, the state 
universities of Michigan and Alabama, and Hartford, 
Lane, and Union theological seminaries, met and 
strengthened the growing demand for higher educa- 
tion. Even religion felt the democratic impulse, for 
while the non-liturgical sects everywhere predomi- 
nated, there was a softened regard for Episcopa- 
fians, and a decline of the discrimination and petty 
persecution to which Roman Catholics had long 
been subject. 

1 Schouler, United Stales, III., 534. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

PUBLIC LANDS AND THE SPECIE CIRCULAR 
(1829-1837) 

AT the time when Jackson entered upon his fint 
/A administration, the law and practice of the 
United States in reference to the pubUc domain 
had crystallized into something like a system. The 
system of rectangular survey had been long accept- 
ed, and in its extension was more than keeping pace 
with the settled area. In the development of local 
government, the township, with its subdivisions of 
school districts and road districts, represented a 
natural adoption of the nomenclature and form of 
the siirvey, while the county, when it came to be 
organized, was a combination of townships.* The 
process of quieting the Indian title had been going 
on for many years, and the removal of the Indians 
westward was under way. The annual expenses of 
the department of Indian affairs, including the 
charges for annuities and other obligations result- 
ing from the surrender of the occupancy - title of 
lands to the United States, were from $275,000 to 
$750,000 in the years from 1815 to 1829.' A General 

> Howard, Local Const. Hist,, I., 155. 

' Housg Ex0c. Docs., 46 Cong., 3 Sees., No. 47, pt. iv., to. 
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■and Office, for the isstiance of patents and other 
urposes, was created in 1812 as a bureau of the 
neasury department/ 

In 1820 the minimum price of land was reduced 
-om'two dollars to one dollar and twenty-five cents 
er acre, and sales for cash in quantities of not less 
tian eighty acres provided for.* Land sales, aggre- 
ating 781,213 acres in 1821, reached 1,244,860 acres 
1 1829. Receipts from the sales of lands from 181 5 
3 1829 averaged a million to a million and a half 
oUars a year. From 1830 to 1837 inclusive, 57,- 
94,834 acres were sold, over 36,000,000 acres, how- 
ver, being disposed of in 1836 and 1837. Grants to 
tates and corporations for internal improvements 
mounted to 1,780,505 acres between 1827 and 1838, 
Ithough but 29,552 acres were so granted during 
ackson's presidency. Grants to states for other 
urposes than internal improvements reached 2,138,- 
17 acres, and grants to individuals 2,459,373 acres, 
etween 1829 and 1837. Altogether, 63,166,736 
3*68 of the public domain were disposed of during 
ickson's time.' The notion that the public lands 
ere a great potential source of national revenue 
as still held by many, thotigh in practice the 
nited States had never been much governed by it, 
tit instead had disposed of its lands on easy terms, 
ith the object of inducing early settlement. Down 
) 1829, at least, the idea of a liberal land policy 

» U.S. Statutes at Large.lUjif, «/Wrf.,III..s66. 

* Hart» Practical Essays on Am. Gatfemment, 356. 
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kmod lamrinallBBCtianftf tfaeeottotxjr^wliiktfae 
hiffix protoctaOioiEiXt avare tint their f^rstem iraild 
be jeopardized by a staphs, inere iH)t anziois tow 
ft ntm woitrot ot i e wam e iktwduy o l m the west^ 

Sft ve as regpaids the ronovil of tlie Tndianit, Jadi- 
ioo's eeslier ineKages do not indicate aiqf po1k7 ooo- 
amung the pubbc lands. Foot's leaohitioa, in 182^ 
ftppareotly intended to eqnaliae saks in differaxt 
districts £Uid insure the disposal of lands aheady os 
the market » provoked a detoeto in which miTlificatifln, 
and not the kind system* was the subject disciaaecL 
The existing system, however, was not satisfactory, 
especially to those who resented the contintiaaoo 
of federal authority over any part of the area of 
a itate. There was discussion of the propriety of 
reducing the price of land, and of ceding xaasM 
landi to the states. A bill, introduced by Bentoo, 
providing for the sale of lands at grad\iated prices, 
laid r^ucing the price of land which remained unsold 
after three years, was passed by the Senate, May 7, 
1830, by the close vote of 24 to 28, but was laid 00 
the t^ble in the House,' 

March 93. 1832. Clayton presented a resohitios 
directing the committee on manufactures to iiKiuire 
into the expediency of distributing the public kuods, 
or the proc<eeds of their sale« among the states, "on 
equitable principles. '"^ The reference of the resohi- 
tioa to the ccoMnittee on man ufactur e s , which had in 
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e the tariff bill, was embarrassing to Clay» who 
hairman of the committee, because of the bear* 
pon th« tariff of the revenue from the sale of 
In a report on the resolution, April 16,^ Clay 
d against the poUcy of the resolution, and rec- 
aided that, since the revenue from customs was 
ient for ordinary purposes, the revenue from 
ublic lands, after deducting fifteen per cent, as 
idend for the states in which the lands were 
;ed, be divided for five years amx>ng the states 
mling to their federal representative popula- 
to be applied to education, internal improve- 
, or colonization, or to the redemption of any 
ng debt contracted for internal improvements, 
:h state, judging for itself, shall deem most con* 
ible with its own interests and policy." The 
ated amount of such annual distribution was 
0,000. 

m bill which accompanied the report of the 
littee on manufactures went to the committee 
iblic lands, which in a report, submitted May x8 
ing of Alabama, took issue with Clay at every 
,.' The report recommended a reduction of the 
of new land to one dollar per acre, and of land, 
I of it comparatively worthless, which had been 
ae market five years, to fifty cents per acre; 
her with an increase of the allowance to the new 
s to twenty instead of fifteen per cent. The 

* DebaUs of Congress, VIII., App., 112-ziS. 
•/Wc/., VIIL, App., 118-127. 
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Senate passed Clay *s bill, but the House by postpone- 
ment declined to oonsider it. The opinion of the ad- 
ministration was probably represented by McLane, 
the secretary of the treasury, in his annual report in 
December, 1831,* in which he suggested the sale of 
the public lands to the states in which they lay, and 
the apportionment of the proceeds among the states 
"according to such equitable ratio as may be con- 
sistent with the objects of the original cession." The 
alleged reasons for the proposal were that the rev- 
enue wotdd thereby be reduced and all causes of dif- 
ficulty between the states and the general govern- 
ment removed. 

In his message of December, 1832, Jackson ex- 
pressed the opinion that the true policy was "that 
the public lands shall cease as soon as practicable to 
be a source of revenue, and that they be sold to 
settlers in limited parcels at a price barely suflSdent 
to reimburse to the United States the expense of the 
present system and the cost arising under our Indian 
compacts." Clay's distribution bill of the previous 
session was renewed, and debated at length until 
January 25, when, by a vote of 24 to 20, it passed 
the Senate, a substitute reducing the price of lands 
being rejected. The bill passed the House March 
I, after a heated debate in which there was much 
disorder.* 

« Dgbaies of Congress, VIII., App., ao. 

' Richardson, Messages and Papers, II., 601; D^KOes of Coi^ 
gress, IX., 1920. 
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Jackson pocketed the bill, and then took the ex- 
iBordinary course of sending to the Senate, on 
)eceniber 4, 1833, a message explaining his action.^ 
ackson's objections to the bill were that it '* begins 
nth an entire subversion of every one of the com- 
lacts by which the United States became possessed 
if their western domain, and treats the subject as if 
;hey never had existence and as if the United States 
urere the original and unconditional owners of all the 
public lands " ; that it appropriates the money of the 
United States to objects of a local character within 
the states, thus reasserting the principle of the Mays- 
'ville turnpike bill which Jackson had vetoed ; and 
that, instead of returning to the people "an un- 
avoidable surplus of revenue paid in by them," it 
creates a stuplus for distribution. "A more direct 
load to consolidation," Jackson declared, "cannot 
be devised." 

The action of the president was vigorously de- 
nounced by Clay as " imprecedented and alarming." * 
Ihe subject, he declared, had been long before 
ibngress and the country. The bill had been made 
he subject of comment in the annual message at the 
beginning of the previous session, and presumably 
he president had had stifBcient opportunity to make 
LP his mind as to its merits. It was not to be ex- 
>ected, therefore, that he wotdd take advantage of 
he shortness of the session, and the late date on 

VRichardson, Messages and Papers, III., 56-69. 
* Debates of Congress, X., 15-18. 
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which the bill had been sent to him, to xetain the \M 
so long. Instead of promptly approving or vetoin| 
it, however, he had " despoticaDy kept silence.*' To 
Benton's defence that the ntimber of bills passed 
on the last day of the session was so great as to 
preclude proper consideration of them, much less the 
preparation of an elaborate statement of reasooSi 
Clay rejoined that the president had apparently found 
time to approve most of the bilk so presented, and 
that his course in withholding the land bill was 
"arbitrary and uxuxmstitutiooal." 

On December lo. Clay again introduced the biB, 
modified by removing the restrictions on the states 
in the application of the proceeds of the lands-^ 
restriction which he considered mmeoessary. Tbeie* 
port of the committee to which the bill was referred* 
submitted May 2, 1834,^ contended that the fisuhse 
of the president to return the bill to the CorigreBS 
which passed it practically c unve i led the quaHfied 
veto granted by the Cons ti tution into an aboohtte 
veto, by depriving Congress of its constitutiodal ri|^ 
to reconsider abin and deternnoewhether it OQg^iMft 
to pass notwithstanding the preaident'a objectiostt. 
It is obvious that the effect of such a doctrine wooUi 
be to destroy the veto power ahogether.' As to the 
objection, upbh which Jackson had dwdt at lengthi 
that the bill violated the agreement under whidi 
the lands were ceded to the United Statesi it was 

^ IMoiu of Congfvss; X.. 84; Appu» Mf-^aia. 
> Mason, Vft^ Pawn. 1x3. 
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sisted that there was nothing in the acts of cession, 
' in the treaties under which still larger tracts of land 
id been acquired, which interfered with the right 
■ Congress to dispose of the public lands ; and such 
isposition had been, in practice, unrestricted. If 
ackson's proposal to grant all the lands to the 
;ates were constitutional, might not Congress also 
taut, for a limited time, one-eighth of the net pro- 
eeds of the lands to the states in which they were 
ituated? 

A committee of the House of Representatives had 
Jready reported, December ^7, in favor of reducing 
od graduating the price of such lands as had been 
iffered at public sale, and remained unsold, in pro- 
nosrtioa to the time the lands had been on the market/ 
Benton got some memorials and statistics relating 
D the same subject printed by the Senate. No 
nrtber action was taken by either House, however, 
ind the matter dropped. 

Clay brought forward the distribution bill once 
Bore, in December, 1835.* The proposition now was 
distribute the proceeds of the land sales for the 
ears 1833 to 1837 inclusive, the amoimt for the 
^ean 1833, 1834, and 1835 aggregating a little over 
iventy - one million dollars. The bill passed the 
lenate, May 4, by a vote of 25 to 20. The House 
lid tbe fatll on the table, and the agitation for the 
istribution of the revenue from the public lands 

* IMal9S cf ConfMss, X., App., sij-^xs. 
>76fd.. XII., 4«. 
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among the states came to an end. It was at t 
point that Calhotm successfully uiged his scheme 
the distribution of the surplus revenue as a wh 
embodied in the deposit act of Jtme 23, 1836. 

The public land question shortly became invol 
with the question of the currency. Down to 
time of the removal of the deposits, Jackson had t: 
supposed to favor paper money/ while Benton, 
chief spokesman in Congress, earned the sobrique 
"Old BtiHion" for his insistent advocacy of t 
money. Various propositions for the revision of 
coinage laws and the establishment of a met^ 
currency were considered in Congress during Ja 
son's first administration: and new interest 
given to the subject by the increased productioi 
gold in the southern Alleghanies. An act of J 
23, 1834, fixed the standard and weight of gold a 
so as to make the ratio to silver sixteen to one. 
1835, branch mints were established at Charlo 
North Carolina, Dahlonega, Georgia, and at ^ 
Orleans, the two former for gold coinage only. ' 
act of 1834 did not alter the weight of the sil 
dollar, but no silver dollars were coined &iom i 
to 1836, and those of the latter year cotdd not 
kept in circulation, inasmuch as the overvaluaf 
of silver made that metal a commodity.' 

Jackson's later messages show increasing intei 

* Sumner, yackson (rev. cd.). 371. 

• U, S. Siaiuus at Large, IV., 699, 774: Sumner. Jackson { 
•d.), 39a. 
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Q the estabfishment of a specie currency and the 
withdrawal of bank-notes. For a few months after 
he removal of the deposits the currency was in sound 
ondition.* The deposit banks felt the necessity of 
oaintaining an adeqtiate specie reserve, and the 
kmk of the United States managed its affairs with 
Hscretion. In* 1834, however, banks began to mul- 
iply at a dangerous rate. A year later, the cotm- 
ry was fairly embarked on an era of speculation, 
rhe payment of the public debt, the abtmdance of 
xee capital in the United States and Europe, the 
ievelopment of canal transportation, and the build- 
ng or projection of railroads, combined to produce 
be ambitious and reckless confidence which attends 
ispeculative fever. Prices and rents rose, and business 
aiterprises based on credit were extensively latmched. 
To the ordinary observer, the United States seemed 
o be floating on a wave of wonderful prosperity. 

The speculative spirit showed itself particularly 
El the sales of public lands. The opening of the 
trie Canal, together with the projection or construc- 
ion of other canals and the building of roads, had 
iven a powerful impulse to the economic develop- 
lent of the west. As a consequence, the receipts 
lom the sale of lands increased: in 1834 they were 
4,857,000; in 1835, $i4,757»ooo; in 1836, $24,877,- 
00, being greater in the latter year than the re- 
eipts from customs.* 

iStmmer, Jackson (rev. ed.), 37a. 

*Hous€ Exec, Docs., 46 Cong., 3 S«88., No. 47, pi. iv., 17. 
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The govenunent found itself embarrassed, b(y#- 
ever, by the variety of currency received in pay» 
ment for public lands. In 1834, Jackson had pct^ 
posed to the deposit banks a plan for the gradual 
withdrawal of notes of less than twenty dollars, and 
the substitution of specie.^ By October, 1836, mm 
than half the states had forbidden the further iflMH 
of notes under five dollars, although the drculatioa 
of such notes of earlier issues continued.' But tin 
increasing local demand for money, strikingly evi- 
denced by the high rates of discount in the fall and 
winter of 1835-1836, the temptation offered by tbi 
possession of the government deposits, the wiUiog^ 
ness to aid speculative enterprises by loans, and the 
mania for banking, led to further inflation of tte 
vohmie of paper, and rendered tsseless all ^orts to 
force the circulation of specie. In June, 1836, the de- 
posit banks, with a combined capital of $46,400,000, 
and a circulation of $37,900,000, owed to the United 
States $37,200,000, to other depositors $16,000,000, 
and to other banks $17,100,000; while their gn» 
assets of $147,000,000 comprised $71,200,000 tn 
loans, $37,100,000 in domestic exchange, $17,800,000 
due from other banks, $10,900,000 of nc^es of otber 
banks, and $10,400,000 in specie.* 

The probable course of the administration vM 
foreshadowed by the issuance, in 1835 and 1836, of a 
number of treasury orders to the receivers and dis- 

» Sumner, Jackson (rev. «d.). 571. */MI., 379. 

* Nihs' Register, L., s^S. 
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of the public money and to the deposit banks, 
er of April 6, 1835, prohibited the receipt, 
eptember 30, 1835, ^^ bank-notes of a de- 
tion less than five dollars.^ A further order, 
ry 22, 1836, prohibited the payment of such 

any public officer or creditor, or the receipt 
uly 4 of bank - notes of a denomination less 
n dollars, unless otherwise provided by law.' 
payments by the deposit banks of sums less 
/e hundred dollars, creditors were empowered 
=md one-fifth in gold. The banks were further 
ed not to issue notes under five dollars after 

nor under ten dollars after March 3, 1837. 
ter part of the request was interesting in view 
fact that it would not become operative, if 

1 to, until after the expiration of Jackson's 

3 orders were followed, July ir, 1836, by the 
I circular,'' addressed to receivers of public 
and to the deposit banks.* Tl» order for- 
le receipt, after August 15, in pa3rment for 
ands, of anything save what was directed by 
[ laws~vi2., gold and silver, and in certain 
h-ginia land*warrants ; exception being made, 
ecember 15, of payments for parcels of land 
Lceeding 320 acres to each ptmdiaser, who is 
lal settler or bona fide resident in the State 

ouse Exec. Docs., 24 Cong., i Seas., No. 3, p. 54. 

'4Us* Regisur, L., 10. 

mcOe Doci., a4.CoQg., a Sess., No. t, p. gtf. 
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where the sales are made." The receipt of drafts or 
certificates of money or deposits, though for spede, 
was prohibited unless they bore the signature of tbe 
treasurer of the United States. The purposes of the 
circular were declared to be "to repress all^ 
frauds, and to withhold any cotmtenance or fadlities 
in the power of the government from the monopoly 
of the public lands in the hands of speculators and 
capitalists, to the injury of the actual settlers in the 
new States, and of emigrants in search of new homes, 
as well as to discourage the ruinous extension of 
bank issues and bank credits, by which those results 
are generally supposed to be promoted." 

Benton is authority for the statement that he him- 
self drew the rough draught of the circular at the re* 
quest of A. J. Donelson, Jackson's private secretary; 
that a majority of the cabinet were opposed to it ; and 
that it was not issued tmtil after the adjournment of 
Congress, "for the fear that Congress would counter- 
act it by law."* The circular added greatly to the dif- 
ficulties of the banks, particularly in the west, where 
banks were ntunerous, paper money plenty, and 
specie scarce. Most of the banks whose notes had 
provoked the circular did not pay specie.' Further, 
the deposit banks were tmder obligation to pay out 
to the states on January i the first instalment of tbe 
surplus revenue to be distributed tmder the act <rf 
June 23. The specie circular was only one of tbe 

' Benton, Thirty Years' View, I., 676^78. 
'Sumner, Jackson (rev. ed.), 393. 
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s, however, of the panic of 1837. Th^ progress 
sculation and inflation had about reached its 

and the circtilar did little more than admin- 
^he blow that brought on collapse, 
kson defended the specie circular in his annual 
Lge in December, declaring that it had "pro- 
l many salutary consequences," checked the 
r of the western banks, cut off the means of 
lation in land, " tended to save the new States 
a non-resident proprietorship," kept the public 

open for entry by immigrants at government 
;, and cattsed the transfer to the west of large 
tities of gold and silver, " there to enter perma- 
y into the currency of the country and place it 
firmer foundation." * The circular was at once 
ked, however. Ewing of Ohio introduced a 
ition in the Senate, December 12, to annul the 
lar, and to prohibit the secretary of the treasury 
Q directing what funds should be receivable in 
lent for public lands, and from making any 
mination in the funds so receivable, between 
ent individtials, or between different branches 
e public service."' 

e debate which followed savored of an approach- 
residential election. Benton defended Jackson 
his accustomed exuberance of rhetoric. " After 

years of wandering in the wilderness of paper 
y, we have approached the confines of the con- 

* Richardflon, Messages and Papers, IIL, 249. 
' Senal€ Journal, 34 Cong., a Sess., 31. 




vill be j^iodoaJly and tempo^Ltely 
I; i£ twtoanm osr ttippcd* ttim the paper 
its 

ncCion thiit ipecss ccmid be fisrced oat o£ cbe 
: it wv$ matt needed and 
«ierf; sr^ife Weftyju dttmd it ran&rkabk * 
thaie evik of temfaw tp t ci rih itio a, and mpao! 
thoold bav« bccocae lo caonuoca and so notorioBi 
on Jiity T I. as tf> reqtnv tlm euacottve mterfercnfl 
for their duppresftiott, and jtL that tbey shodd id 
have reached socfa a height as to make it proper 
lay the atibject before Oiogreas, although Consjr* 
remained in sesfiiofi until within seven days of to^ 
date of the orrler." * 

The rtsi'jlution was referred to tbe committee < 
puMic lands, which reported, January i8, iS^t, 
bill providing for the reception by the govemment 
the notes of such specie paying banks as shoukl dM 
continue the issue of notes of denominations 1 
than five dollars, and after December 30, 185Q, 
lead than ten dollars." The bill applied to recei 
from cufitomi and other sources as well as to 
from lanfhi. With amendments cutting off 
under twenty dollars after 1841, and rescinding 
«pecio circuluft the bill passed the Senate, Feb 

' Bwiton, Thirty Ytars' Vi^v. I., 697 
" Wobitcr, H^<w** («d, of iSsO, IV^ 
^NiU^' Rtgfskr, Ll.,i54. 
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o, by a vote of 41 to 5. Calhotin, who was con- 

inced that the cturency was "almost incurably 

ad," declined to vote. In the House, March i, the 

in passed without division, the large majority, 

owever, in its favor being indicated by the vote 

f 143 to 59 on engrossment for a third reading. 

kitler, the attorney-general, to whom the bill was 

eferred, fotmd it so obscure that Jackson vetoed 
. 1 

The specie circular was finally disposed of by a 
oint resolution of May 21, 1838, which forbade the 
ecretary of the treasury " to make or to continue in 
orce, any general order, which shall create any dif- 
erence between the different branches of revenue, 
IS to the money or medium of payment, in which 
lebts or dues, accruing to the United States, may 
)epaid."» 

* Richardson, Messages and Papers^ III., 282-288. 
» U. S. StaMes at Large, V., 310. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE ELECTION OP 1836 
(1836-1837) 

THE presidential campaign which termi 
with the election of 1836 was in one r 
unique. The nomination of Van Buren, f oresh 
ed from the time of his withdrawal from the ca 
was part of a carefully wrought plan which ¥ 
tended to give the Jackson party control of the < 
tive department of the federal government f 01 
to come.* Yet the central figure throughoi 
canvass was not Van Buren, but Jackson. Alt 
Jackson apparently recognized the force of the 
term tradition,' and wisely took no steps to br 
it was he who chose his successor, and force 
upon a reluctant electorate with all the enerj 
power which personal and ofiSdal prestige, joi 
control of the federal patronage, could give, 
those who took a prominent part in the contes 
Buren was one of the least consequential, ai 
Democratic victory at the polls was the triuu 
Jackson, not of his candidate. 

^ PtotOQ. yasksom^ III., 997. 

» ^nncr. yodksom Jrer. edj , 440. 
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So far as the Democrats were concerned, the issues 
if the campaign were furnished by the administra- 
im. The events of Jackson's second term had a 
mrious eflEect upon the Democratic following of the 
nesident. At no time was the personality of Jack- 
oa more aggressively dominant. The victory over 
he ntillifiers in the winter of 1832-1833 was followed 
y the arbitrary removal of the deposits, with its 
ccompanying forcible reconstruction of the cabinet, 
"he strained relations with France reached a crisis 
arly in 1836. The annexation of Texas was per- 
istently, though covertly, fostered by the adminis- 
Ration. In April, 1836, Benton's expunging cru- 
tde reached its spectacular culmination. In July 
una the specie circular. There cotdd be no doubt 
lat these bold strokes, defiant of precedent and 
>p06ition, had alienated many of Jackson's more 
telHgent supporters. There was no evidence, how- 
ler, that they had shaken in the least his popular- 
f with the masses or lessened the confidence of his 
ditical allies in their ability to carry things through. 
>fan Tyler afimned that the world never saw a 
more perfectly unprincipled set of men" than 
ickaon's advisers;^ and it was upon their efficient 
d that Jackson relied to bring success at the polls. 

It was the good fortune of Jackson that he did not 
ave to contend with a well-organized and united 
ipposition. The majority of the anti- Jackson forces 
?ho in 1834 took the name of Whigs, represented a 

* Tyler, Tylers, II., 414. 
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combination of factions which agreed only in opposi- 
tion to the administration and its candidate. Aa 
described by Horace Greeley in 1838,' the Vfhip 
comprised: *' (i) Most of those who, under the nanM 
of National RepubUcans, had previously been known 
as supporters of Adams and Clay, and advocates of 
the American system; (2) Most of those who, acting 
in defence of what they deemed the assailed or I 
threatened rights of the States^ had been stigmatised | 
as NulUfiers, or the less virulent State-Rights men, 
who were thrown into a position of armed neutrality 
towards the administration by the doctrines of the 
proclamation of 1832 against South Carolina; (3) 
A majority of those before known as Anti-Masoos; 
(4) Many who had up to that time been known as 
Jackson men, but who tmited in condemning the 
high-handed conduct of the Executive, the immola- 
tion of Duane, and the subserviency of Taney; (s) 
Ntunbers who had not before taken any part in 
politics, but who were now awakened from their 
apathy by the palpable usiupations of the Executive, 
and the imminent peril of our whole fabric of con- 
stitutional liberty and national prosperity.'* 

It was manifest that such a combination lacked 
the elements necessary to the- formation of a per- 
manent national party. The Whigs were united 
only in opposition to what they characterized as 
" executive usiupation. " The fundamental political 

* WMg Almanac, 1838, quoted in Staswtxxl, Hist, of tk$ Pnsh 
dency, x8o. 
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estion before the cotintry was whether, in the 
irelopment of the governmental frame -work of 
; constitution, the legislative or the executive de- 
rtments should dominate. Down to the time of 
ckson the whole tendency had been towards the 
sorption of power by Congress, and the conse- 
ent ihinimization of executive independence. It 
is against this tendency that Jackson fought, and 
light, as it turned out, successfully. The Whigs, 
cordingly, stood for the old order, and claimed 
at they alone represented original republican prin- 
)les. They drew to their ranks men of property 
d social position, who naturally sought to ctu*b 
3 executive through the legislature,* together with 
3 dissatisfied of all parties. Their creed, however, 
s largely personal, and they lacked organization, 
the history of American parties they bridge the 
asm between the decadent Federalism of the first 
arter of the century and the principled Republi- 
lism of the fifties. 

To the Whig combination the Democrats — or 
mocratic Republicans, as they were still often 
med — could oppose a programme which had at 
St historical force. They stood in general for a 
ict construction of the Constitution and the main- 
lance of the rights of the states as against federal 
rroachments. They were in favor of popular 
frage and direct participation of the people in 
islation and the choice of public officials. They 
> Burgess, MtddU Period, 282. 
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were opposed to paper money, to banks, to monop- 
oUes and special privileges. To a creed were xxtw 
added an effective organization, developed by Eeo- 
dall, Blair, Lewis, and others on the model of the 
Albany Regency; and a leader of unprecedented pop- 
ularity. It remained to be seen whether the ma- 
chine and the president could dictate the successioQ 
to the throne of " King Andrew." 

The strength of the opposition, joined to the 
hostility to Van Buren within the Democratic ranks, 
suggested an early nomination. The Democratic 
convention met in Baltimore, May 20, 1835. The 
chairman was Andrew Stevenson of Virginia, whose 
gross partisanship as speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives had made him especially odious to the 
anti- Jackson men, and whose nomination as minister 
to Russia had been rejected by the Senate. All the 
states except South Carolina, Alabama, Illinois, and 
Tennessee, together with the territories of Michigan 
and Arkansas, were represented by such number of 
delegates as they chose to send. Texmessee, Jack- 
son's own state, was against Van Buren, and in 
January its legislature nominated Senator Hugh L. 
White for president, a nomination later seconded by 
Alabama and Illinois. A citizen of Tennessee, how- 
ever, who happened to be in attendance at the con- 
vention, was allowed to cast the fifteen votes of that 
state.* Pennsylvania sent contesting delegations, 
both of which were admitted. A majority of the 
> Stanwood, Hist, of flb# Presidency, i8a. 
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■s hundred and twenty-six persons present were 
offioe-boldefs/ 

There was a wrangle over the two-thirds rule of 
1832, which had been again reported by a committee, 
but the rule, after being once rejected, was finally 
adopted. As the convention was composed of Van 
Buien partisans, or of Jackson men who were ready 
to obey the commands of their chief, the nomina- 
tion of Van Buren was assured, and he received a 
tmanimous vote. The nominee for vice-president 
was Richard M. Johnson of Kentucky, a long-time 
Jackson worker, who received 178 votes as against 
8j for Senator William C. Rives of Virginia, late 
tninister to France. Virginia refused to support the 
domination of Johnson, and later cast its 23 elec- 
toral votes for vice-president for William Smith of 
Mabama, who was not a candidate. Van Buren, in 
ois letter of acceptance, declared his ptirpose "to 
tread generally in the footsteps of President Jack- 
son," while Johnson asserted his agreement with 
Jackson in regard to the bank, the tariff, and internal 
improvements.' No platform was deemed necessary. 

The opposition denotmced the Baltimore conven- 
tion as a packed caucus. The aim of the Whigs was 
to throw the election into the House of Representa- 
tives by nominating candidates of local strength, 
trusting thereby to prevent the choice of Van Buren.* 

* Sumner, Jackson (rev. ed.)» 442. 
^Niles' Register, XLVIII., 257. 329. 

• Schurz, Clay (rev. ed.), II., 98. 
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The nomination of White, who wotild have, it wasto> 
Keved, the support of three states, would contribate 
to this end. The Anti-Masons, who were still dt 
some local importance, met at Harrisburg, December 
i6, 1835, ^^d nominated William Henry HanisoQ 
of Ohio for president, and Francis Granger of New 
York for vice-president. Harrison had won a iq»- jj 
tation for his services in the Black Hawk war, and \ 
his nomination was indorsed by the Whigs of Penn- 
sylvania. Judge John McLean of Ohio, who had 
been prominently considered by the Anti-Masons in 
1832, was nominated by the legislature of his state. 
The second place on the ticket with White was ac- 
cepted by John Tyler of Virginia. The Massachu- 
setts Whigs nominated Webster, who, it was thought, 
could cany New England. With the west, the south, 
and New England voting for different candidates, it 
was believed that the work of the Democratic ma- 
chine could be circumvented. As for Calhoun and 
South Carolina, they stood alone. 

The position of Webster and Calhoun calls for 
special notice. The break-down of nullification and 
the passage of the force bill marked the retirement 
of Calhotm from national leadership and party affilia- 
tion, but his hold upon South Carolina, and through 
South Carolina upon the south, gave unquestioned 
weight to his opinions. His confidence in the sound- 
ness of his opinions was only exceeded by his in- 
ability to read correctly the signs of the times. In 
February, 1834, he was "certain" of the overthrow 
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^ " Jacksonism" and Van Buren, and confident that 
I ^thousands who but a few months since execrated 
[; *•, now look to the South, not only for protection 
^^Hgunst the usurpation of the Executive, but also 
f^UffiDSt the needy and corrupt in their own section." 
r ii September he sharply criticised the course of the 
J Sichmond Whig for abandoning " the great right of 
I State interposition, in favour of the phantom of strict 
OQDStruction — a thing good in the abstract, but in 
r practice not worth a farthing, without the right of 
interposition to enforce it." In his opinion, the ad- 
ministration was "substantially overthrown." The 
defeat of the Jackson candidate in Maryland, in the 
state election of 1835, could not fail to have "an 
imixirtant bearing, in deciding the present struggle 
favourably to the cause of liberty." * 

Webster, on the other hand, coveted the presi- 
dential office. Unfortunately for his chances, how- 
ever, the Whigs of Massachusetts were as divided 
among themselves as were the opponents of Jackson 
elsewhere. In 1835, one faction preferred Clay; an- 
other preferred Webster and wished to make an 
immediate nomination; a third wished to take up 
the strongest Whig candidate who shotdd appear; 
while a fourth was willing to follow any leader tmder 
whom they could personally become conspicuous.' 
The quarrel between Masons and Anti-Masons caused 
Webster much anxiety, and he urged upon Jeremiah 

« Calhoon, Corresp, (Jameson's ed.), 331, 341. 34^. 
> Webster, LttUrs (Van Tyne's ed.), 192. 
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Mason, in February, 1835, his wish that *'all fair 
means" might be employed to settle it. But ixx 
this, and the inactivity of Clay, who appeared tc be 
waiting for some occurrence that would cause his 
friends to rally about him, Webster was confident 
that a xmion of Whigs and Anti-Masons could be 
achieved.^ In November he put himself on resold 
as opposed to freemasonry and all organiza:iQQS 
whose members were bound by secret oaths aad 
•'extraordinary obligations," and politicly declared 
to the Pennsylvania committee which interrogated 
him that he had ever found the Anti-Masons o: that 
state " true to the Constitution, to the Union, and to 
the great interests of the country." * 

Of the twenty - six states which participated in 
the election, all except Maryland and South Caiofina 
chose electors on a general ticket by popular vote. 
Arkansas, which was admitted as a state June 1$, 

1836, voted for the first time, as did Michigan, which, 
although not formally admitted until January 26, 

1837, chose electors like the others. The popular 
vote was 762,978 for Van Buren, and 736,250 for the 
three Whig candidates, of which White received 
145,396, and Webster 41,287; 549,567 were given for 
Harrison. This was an increase of 281,537 over the 
total vote in 1832, but a great decrease in the Demo- 
cratic majority. Van Buren carried Maine, New 

> Webster, Letters (Van Tyne's ed.) . 193. But cf . Colton, Pri- 
vate Corresp. of Clay, 393. 

'Webster, Private Corresp., II., 13-14. 
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ampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
id Pennsylvania, all the southern states except 
eorgia and South Carolina, and the western and 
»uthwestem states of Illinois, Michigan, Arkansas, 
id Missouri. Webster carried Massachusetts, while 
eorgia and Tennessee went for White. The re- 
aining states voted for Harrison, except South 
irolina, in which there was no popular vote. In a 
imber of the states, notably Rhode Island, Penn- 
Ivania, North Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
le Van Buren majorities were small. Harrison car- 
sd but one western state besides his own, how- 
rer — Indiana — and no southern or south-western 
ate except Maryland and Kentucky.^ 
When the appointment of a joint committee to 
mnt the electoral vote came before the Senate, 
mtiary 27, 1837, Clay offered an amendment direct- 
ig the committee *'to inquire into the expediency 
I ascertaining whether any votes were given at the 
jcent election, contrary to the prohibition contained 
I the second section of the second article of the 
mstitution.* And if any such votes were given, 
hat ought to be done with them, and whether any, 
ttd what, provision ought to be made for securing 
le faithful observance, in future, of that section of 
le constitution. " • The next day Van Btiren retired, 



* Stanwood, Hist, of the Presidency, 185. 
' "No senator or representative, or person holding an office 
; trust or profit under the United States, shall be appointed an 
ector." • DebaUs of Congress, XIII., 617. 
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and WilHam R, King of Alabama was chosen 
dent pro tempore. A rcsphition oC thanks to 
▼ioe-president, presented by Benton, was obje 
tobyCalhoun^ but the objecttcm was withdrawn j 
the resolution agreed to.^ 

The Tcptxt of the joint oommitteet* submiti 
Fdxttaiy 4, stat^ that Isaac Waldron, an electorifl] 
New Hampshire, "was, at the time of his appoint* J 
meot as elector, preatdent of a deposit bank it] 
Portsmouth, and was appointed and acting as pen^i 
skm agent, without compensation, under the afrj 
thority of the United States " ; and that in two castfj 
**persons of the same names with the individ^iakl 
who were appointed and voted as electors" in North 
Carolina held the ofRces of deputy postmasters. 
Similar cases were found in New Hampshire asd 
Connecticut. The committee had not, however, as- 
certained whether the electors in these cases were 
the sa^ie individuals who held the offices of depu^ 
postmasters, though presumably they were ; but evoi 
if the identity were established, the result of the vote 
would not be chai^^ed. The committee gave its 
opinion that the constitutional prohibition involved 
should be strictly observed, and urged that proviooa 
be made for determining the qualifications of efeo- 
tors should any dispute arise. 

With r^;ard to the electoral votes of Michigan, 
the committee reconmiended that, *' if the counting 
or omitting to count them shall not essentially change 

« IMotef of Conirrss, XIII.. 635. » Ibid.. 15SJ. 
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fhe result of the election, they shall be reported by 
the President of the Senate in the following manner: 
Were the votes of Michigan to be counted, the result 
^rould be for A B for President of the United States, 

votes; if not counted, for A B for President of 

the United States, votes; but, in either event, 

A B is elected President of the United States. And 
in the same manner for Vice-President. ' ' The recom- 
mendations of the report were adopted. The count 
of the votes showed that Van Buren had received 
170, cotmting the 3 of Michigan, against 73 given 
for Harrison, 26 for White, and 14 for Webster. 
Pot vice-president the vote stood 147 for Johnson, 
77 for Granger, 47 for Tyler, and 23 for William 
Smith of Alabama. The vote of South Carolina was 
given to Willie P. Mangum of North Carolina, and 
Tyler.* As no candidate had received a majority 
of the electoral votes for vice-president, the choice 
devolved, for the first and only time, upon the 
Senate. The Senate, by a vote of 33 to 16, chose 
Johnson. 

At the expiration of his term, Jackson issued to 
the people a farewell address.' The document, 
obviously inspired by the example of Washington, is 
characterized by an obtrusive paternalism and pious 
sentimentality which rob it of force. The issues of 
state rights, the preservation of the Union, the Bank 
of the United States, paper money, internal im- 

^Dtbatfs of Congress, XIII., 739, 1657. 

' Richardson, Messages and Papers, III., 291-308. 
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provements, and a vigorous fioragn policy are » 
yiewed at great bcgth and in cfaaractenrtic Saafaioa, 
bat without adding anytinng of oGnMqiienoe to dkl \ 
argamtats already familiar. One nnsaes the ixM 
ci diatinctioo wbdch so often smtnds tfarot^ Jack- 
son's state papers. Hie £anewell address isiatbec*' 
tbe last utterance of an old man whose work is doac; 
b«it who must needs recall once OKxre the stn^gj^ 
and confiicts of a stonny anA tempestaoos caicer, 
and warn his countrymen that^tiie &zture, tike the 
pest, holds not peace, bat the swoitL Only one 
new issue loomed into prantinence as Jadcsoc's 
adminiatration drew to its dose, but that isEoe 
was slavery, the greatest of them alL Jackson 
Mpoke truly when he said IJmt, nnkas the agit^r 
tion of this question ceased* it woald divuie Uc 
XJnion.^ 

March 4. 1837* Jackson lode with Van Burm to 
the Capitol, sat micovered in the cold while the oath 
of office was administered and the inaugural addicA 
pronotmced, and received the plaudits of the multi- 
tude as he withdrew, a private citizen-* Three days 
later he set oat for his hooie in Tennessee, receiving 
everywhere the homage of an afiEectionate public as 
he proceeded. At tbe ''Hermitage ''he followed tie 
Hfe of a planter, cont inuin g a keen int eres t in politics> 
and keeping up an active correspondenoe. He lived 
to see the overthrow of Van Buren, the vktocy of 

' See Hart, SZoMTT ami AMcflKw (Afik MkrtMv, XYL) , diap. i. 
> BentaA, Thirtf Ymtn^ Vimm^ L, 735. 
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ison, the disastrous administration of Tyler, the 
on of Polk, and the annexation of Texas. He 
it the " Hermitage " June 8, 1845, in the seventy- 
h year of his age. 



CHAPTER XvJll 
THE PERSONALITY OP JACKSON 

OF all the men who have held the office of prea- 
dent of the United States, Jackson is the most 
difficult to characterize with either acciiracy or im- 
partiality. That he was the most notable figure in 
the public life of his day, and that his influence en- 
dured long after his term of office had run its course, 
is freely admitted; but the absolute contradictions 
of his personality have led to the most varied esti- 
mates of the man and his work. To some of his later 
critics, as to many in his own day, he has been a 
coarse, ruthless invader, embodying in his own per- 
son the uncivilized and even brutal elements of the 
frontier, pla3ring havoc with the sober traditions of 
American politics, and, while working xmquestioned 
benefit in certain directions, leavii^, nevertheless, a 
dark stain on the page of American history. To 
others he has been the foremost representative of a 
great popular movement whose outcome, however 
violent the maimer of it, was the overthrow of a 
theory and system of govenmient which had become 
unquestionably corrupt, and the baneful influence of 
which threatened the subversion of most that was 
worthy in American politics. 
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differences regarding the significanoe of his 
c career are to be added differences equally 
>unced regarding his personal traits. Some- 
: of injustice has unquestionably been done him 
is point. Jackson had, indeed, little education 
e narrow sense of the term. He had few ad- 
iges of the schools, and never showed interest 
K>ks. His study of the law never clarified his 
jhts or bred in him a judicial habit of mind, for 
:quaintance with law was of the slightest. Until 
he lived mainly on the frontier or in the wilder* 
among associations rude and coarse, and in dr- 
itances distinctly unfavorable to the develop- 
, of the higher qualities of thought or conduct. 

to command, he never, save once, in all his 
ary career encountered an enemy worthy of the 
*st effort, and his long possession of military 
T was attended by conditions which, in men of 
non temper, inevitably gender tyranny. As for 
anper and his tongue, they remained through- 
msheathed weapons of offence and defence. 
L the other hand, circtmistances of some sort 
loped in Jackson qualities of mind and manner 
h stamped him as a superior person. In a coarse 
x>rrupt society, a society whose moral standards 

lax beyond anything that would be tolerated 

Jackson retained a singular purity of life, 
ght, and speech. Contemporaries are agreed in 
nenting upon his striking dignity of presence, 
ny society of gentlemen he was the most dis- 
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tinguished gentteman of aH He acquired an vo- 
nsually clear and vigorotis English style. So far 
as formal constraction goes, fab state piqxcs are 
among the very best of the first fifty years of the ooih 
stitutional period. No more than most men did 
he always spell correctly, and his hastily written 
memoranda contain the tsual errancies, but his {»• 
pers do not show a partictilarly illiterate, and feist 
of an an uneducated, man. A compariscn of the 
manuscript and printed copies of sodi of his papess, 
bom 1829 to 1837, as have been preserved in both 
forms goes to show that not only the thoo^it, but the 
essential language as well, are usually his own; and 
that the literary revision by his cabinet and fneodt 
was no greater than has commonly been apfdied to 
the state papers of other great men. 

The limitations of Jackson's ch a ract e r were strik- 
ingly shown, however, in his relations with his 
assodates. Hardly any president has had so great 
difficulty in getting on with those about him. He 
was in a round of qtxarreb with his c^&aal associates, 
with members of Congress, and with private io- 
dividuals from the beginning to the end oi ins public 
career. It is true that, while the coinbinations of 
l^ads of departments which he made were, as a 
whole, instated to work harmoniously for any fength 
of time, his cabinet changes were not gi tail ei fhan 
those of most presidents; but be was not a good 
judge of men, and some of the changes of pqa o o ne l 
^ere due to circumstances which did him tK> credit 
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[uarrels which attained political significance, 
ularly the Eaton and Calhoun afEairs, were 
IS only a mind at once narrow, vindictive, and 
e could have prosecuted. To the general 
mel of the civil service he seems to have been, 
3 whole, indifferent save where financial irreg- 
f was charged or proven. In these respects 
idership is of the mass, not of individuals, 
kson's second administration shows deterio- 
. in personal ways. The homage and flattery 
3 first four years, joined to the triumphant 
ation at the polls in 1832, had a demoralizing 
upon him. Irritability, impatience of oppo- 
or dissent, and love of commendation in- 
d. His supreme self- consciousness, verging 
s upon conceit, grew with the growth of 
' and the successful accomplishment of his 
One can hardly avoid the impression that, 
I the latter part of his career, he not seldom 
before the public for mere popular effect. Yet 
ained till the last, in the main, his extraor*- 
r hold on the popular mind. He was still the 
champion of the masses against the classes, the 
exponent of popular government. What he 
ras applauded because he did it; what he 
1 was done because he wished it; and his last 
al victory — ^the election of Van Buren — ^was 
eatest. 

Icson's state papers, taken as a whole, present 
l^lar combination of direct and forcible ex* 
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pression and xinclear thinldng. Abounding in pis- 
sages of admitted soundness, one looks in vainin 
them for the development of an orderly body of sound 
doctrine. On financial matters, especially banking 
and currency, the ideas of Jackson are in the mainao 
crude as to be tmworthy of serious attention save 
for the momentous consequences which folk>wed 
their promulgation. On the tariff he seems never to' 
have reached any precise conclusion, and his attitude 
towards internal improvements is equally lacking in 
definiteness. Only in the proclamation to South 
Carolina and the protest against the Senate resolu- 
tion of censure does he show a firm, logical grasp of 
the theory which he is expotmding. Pew presidents 
who have dealt largely in theoretical considerations 
have advanced arguments which, as a whole, stand 
less well the test of critical examination. 

Yet one cannot but feel that, however imforased 
or contradictory his theories or his actions, Jackson 
nevertheless had hold of the right end of the matter 
in every one of the great issues of his administrations. 
« His attack upon the bank was brutal, but the bank 
J was nevertheless a gigantic monopoly whose abate- 
ment was of inestimable benefit to the political and 
economic life of the cotmtry. His notions about 
hard money were visionary, but the paper-m(»ey 
situation was a grave menace to financial health. 
His treatment of Prance was brusque, but the ciaifli 
of the United States was just, and there was but one 
language that Prance could understand. His ac- 
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i^enoe in the aggression of Georgia upon the 
>kees was a direct encouragement of nullifica- 
n South Carolina, but the maintenance of the 
n pretensions was impossible. In his mental 
sses, Jackson showed the intuition of woman 
r than the reason of man, but what he saw he 
lirectly, and from his main course he never 
i. 

^as this sure intuition that made Jackson, as a 
!ar leader, at once so powerful and so dangerous, 
re is one allusion which occurs more frequently 
any other in Jackson's messages, it is the al- 
L to the will of the people. In the American 
n of government, the only authoritative method 
:ertaining the will of the people is through an 
Dn. Jackson, however, always insisted upon 
vn right to interpret the popular will, whether 

had been a formal expression of it or not. 
he^often projected his own notions into the 

of his vision, and saw what he wanted to see 
r than what was, is evident throughout his 
Yet no president ever had a clearer popu- 
andate than he. He came to the presidency 
cognized exponent of a middle and lower class 
tient which, tip to his time, had been largely 
xi in the conduct of the federal government. 

which was inarticulate in the mind of the 

found concrete expression in him. It is the 
of popular government, this predominance of 
nasses, but it is the foundation of Americaa 
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democracy; and it was Jadoon who first built sac- 
oessfully ttpon it. 

The same irregiilar aosang of t L eme tka l ud 
practical threads is apparent in Jadcaoa's coostifca- 
tional opinioiis. In the main he itas a strict ooo- 
stmctiomst, a finn believer in the necessity of mab- 
tainii^ unimpaired the n^bis of the slates. Tet 
however mnch he cared for the states, he cared for 
the Union more, and was p re par ed to resent at a 
moment's notice any encroachment iQKn the jtt- 
rogatives of the federal government^ paxticiilaxlf 
the executive branch of it. In other words, he was 
a strict constructiomst so far as strict cou sttucti oo 
did not interfere with his p ractical preoopcq> l ion s of 
the sphere of the federal powers; bat in times of 
crisis his view of the scope of the federal powefs 
would have done credit to the straighUat sect of 
Federafists. At one with Jefferson as r egards tbe 
general theory of democracy, Jaidcaon's roq^Kand- 
ready cocninof^-sense saved him from the inqvactical- 
ity which marks in general the public fife of Jefferson, 
and made middle-class democracy what it had never 
been before in the United States, a nmkiug scheme 
of government. 

Next to his theory of the will of the people. Jack- 
son^s conception of the relatkin of the three depart- 
ments of government to one another is p^fHap^ most 
notable. Nowhere is the mixtur e of the good and 
the bad more curious. Such a notion as that pro- 
aaolgated in his bank veto, regarding the reelect due 
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to a decision of the supreme cotirt, is as visionary as 
the fancies of an unsoxind mind. On the other hand, 
his assertion of the essential independence of the 
executive was a contribution of the first order. The 
office of president had grown less dignified and less in- 
dependent under Madison, Monroe, and John Quincy 
Adams. Unquestionably there was real danger of 
the establishment of a legislative oligarchy, tmder 
whose influence the executive would be reduced to a 
mere administrative agency, and the judiciary be 
shorn of all substantial power. Against this trend 
Jackson successfully protested, albeit with an offen- 
sive arrogance which aUenated some to whom the 
theory otherwise appealed. 

It is to the Jackson regime that we owe the modem 
conception of political leadership and party affilia- 
tion. The essence of that conception is the formu- 
lation of political opinion by self-constituted leaders, 
the control of voters by a "machine," and abso- 
lute intolerance of dissent. The importance of the 
individual voter declines, but that of voters as a 
mass is enormously enhanced. Platforms are framed 
to win votes, not to express definite opinions. The 
development of political organization was, of course, 
necessitated by the growth of the electorate, but the 
appeal was increasingly to the lower rather than the 
higher sentiments. Naturally, therefore, we have 
in Jackson's time the beginning of a general with- 
drawal of the higher classes from active politics. 
Men of consequence go out and men of the mass 
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come in. Family, educatioii, czperienoe, and bi^ 
ideals find leas and less place in the coarse, vulgpr 
[K-ilitical life which Jackson represented. Only in 
the south, where there were no "bosses," and where 
the aristocracy of leading families and great planten 
dominated affairs, did the old order survive. 

Finally, it is in the time of Jackson that the his- 
torian notes the emergence of the west as a distinct 
and influential factor in national politics. The 
gn)wth of the west in population and wealth, re- 
tUx'tiHl in the steadily increasing representation d 
that section in the House of Representatives, was 
shown still more in the demand for greater reoogni- 
lion in the foiicral councils. The west of the thirties 
wrts l^ nuv, unformed region, abounding in natural 
tT^\>«roo, but dominated by a population appreciably 
V>\xrr in many of the essentials of culture than was to 
1>c fount! elsewhere in the United States. It is not 
>i\ll^^risil\g, tliercfore, that the irruption of such a 
H*V7elv into the national field should have been 
t<>rtn^\^vArily disastrous, and that men of the older 
i>ast.. ^A^nistomc^i to consider politics as a somewhat 
jipii^'^is business, should have resented the rule of 
v(-hM i^t^m(\\ to them only a mob. Undoubtedly. 
^N^. the aprwiranee of the west accentuated the sec- 
«ionft]iKir. ^hioh had been growing for a generation 
in ^m^rvAr. life. Yet it was through the west, and 
ihfoiipV. laokson who was the incamatian of its tone 
spr. t^rnfw. that the tme nature of American democ- 
mo ^"H? t^ be made clear. Whatever the spbat 
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iristocracy in the United States — ^whether that 
a-acy be one of breeding or of intelligence or 
ilth — ^the destiny of the state is in the keeping 
i rank and file; and it is the greatest of all 
)n's contributions to American politics that he, 
>f all the presidents, gave to the people an 
tunity. 

single phrase suffices to characterize' adequate- 
ler Jackson or his time. In the great demo- 
revolution which came about between 1825 and 
Jackson is at most points the recognized and 
d leader. He embodied with rare perfectness 
tical theory, at the same time that he spoke 
wrhat the mass of men everywhere thought, 
iblic life exhibits at every point the profound- 
nitations and the sharpest contradictions, yet 
)eyond question the most influential personal- 
American politics from the time of Jefferson to 
me of Lincoln. 






CHAPTER XIX 
CRITICAL ESSAY ON AUTHORITIES 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AIDS 

THERE is no special bibliography of the period covered 
by the present volume. The more important litera- 
tuie is classified in Channing and Hart, Guide to tfv 
Study of American History (1896), 366-374, and W. E. 
Poster, References to the History of Presidential Admdnisln^ 
tions (1885), aa-a6. Niunerous important works, with crit- 
ical annotations, are listed in J. N. Lamed, Literatun of 
American History (190a), 181-304, 273-294, 302-331. The 
biographies of Jackson by James Parton (3 vola., i86z) and 
W. G. Stunner (revised edition, 1899) include extended 
lists of works consulted. The special studies enumerated 
below contain comprehensive references to authorities, both 
printed and manuscript. See the "Critical Essay on Au- 
thorities " in Frederick J. Ttuner, The New West; Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Slavery and Abolition, and Geoige P. Garri- 
son, Westward Extension (American Nation, XIV., XVI., 
XVII.). 

COMPRBHBNSIVB SECONDARY ACCOUNTS 

Hermann Eduard Von Hoist, Constitutional History of 
the United States (Mason's translation, 8 vols., 1876-1892), 
contains the most thorough accotmt of the period on its 
constitutional side. James Schouler, History of the United 
States under the Constitution (6 vols., rev. ed., 1899), ^ * 
well-balanced general narrative. The fifth volume of John 
Bach McMaster, History of the People of the United States 
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C5 vols, published, 1 883-1 900), enters Jackson's first ad- 
Xkiinistration: the work has special value for social and 
economic conditions. Jefferson Davis, Rise and Fall of the 
Confederate Government (a vols., 1881); Horace Greeley, 
Tlte American Conflict (a vols., 1864-1867); E. A. Pollard, 
The Lost Cause (1867); Alexander H. St^hens, Constitu- 
tional View of the War between the States (2 vols., 1868-1870) ; 
Henry Wise, Seven Decades of the Union (1872), and St. 
George Tucker, History of the United States (4 vols., 1856- 
1858), are important for the r disctissions of state rights, 
nullification, and kindred topics. A. W. Young, The 
American Statesman (i860) is an old-fashioned compila- 
tion, of some usefulness for its summaries of debates in 
Congress, but otherwise unimportant. 

The most important single- voltmie works covering the 
period are Woodrow Wilson, Division and Reunion (189a); 
John W. Burgess, Middle Period (1897); and C. H. Peck, 
The JacksofUan Epoch (1899). Edwin E. Sparks, Story of 
ike United States (a vols., 1904), is an excellent summary. 

Special mention should be made of several valuable 
i^ed articles by Alexander Johnston in J. J. Lalor, 
Cycloptedia of Political Science, etc. (3 vols., 1881-1884), 
eqpedaly those on "Bank Controversies,*' "Cherokee 
Ciuse," "Internal Improvements," "Nullification," and 
"State Sovereignty." 

POLITICAL BIOGRAPHIES 

The biographical literature is very extensive. James 
Parton, LAfe of Andrew Jackson (3 vols., 1861), is the most 
elaborate account yet offered of Jackson's career, and the 
mine from which later writers have freely drawn. The 
woik has remarkable wealth of incident, and is written in 
a lively, cynical style; but it is devoid of proportion and 
without critical worth. John H. Eaton, Life of Andrew 
Jackson (184a), is a glowing account of Jackson's early 
career, principally on its military side, written to further 
Jackson's presidential aspirations. Amos Kendall, Life of 
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Andrnu Jackson (1843-1844), is a fragment, the tuuratin 
extending only to 1814. The best-known recent accoustii 
W. G. Sumner, Andrew Jackson (r e vised edition, 1899), 11 
the American StaUsmen series. The volume shows ex- 
tended research, but is inaccurate in details, disproportioa- 
ed. and f>ervadiagly hostile to Jackson. B. M. Dusenbery, 
Monument to the Memory of General Andrew Jackson (1846), 
ooiitains twenty-five eulogies and sermons on Jackscm'i 
<leAth. together with a sketch of his life. A new life of 
Jacks(m based on the manuscripts is in preparation by John 
S. Dassett. 

IClaborate biographies, often treating at length of the 
jirnrral history of the time, are: (}alvin (}olton. Life cmd 
Times of Henry Clay (a vols., 1846); D. Mallory, Life cmd 
Sf^e^'kes of Henry Clay (a vols., 1843); James B. Swain, 
/,#V •«••<' Sf^eeckrs of Henry Clay (a vols., 184a); (JeorgcT. 
lNirti«, /-•> of James Buchanan (a vols., 1883); Lyon G. 
T\*Vr. I.4i$ers and Times of the Tylers (3 vols., 1884-1896); 
iWivrjjo T. Curtis, Life of Daniel Webster (a vols., 1870); J. 
r K<^n«cviv, Memoirs of the Life of William Wirt (a vok. 
x,^«oV WMham W. Story, Life and Letters of Joseph Story 

\.Mr«NMrthv briefer bioigraphies are: Josiah Quincy, 
kf^^v* ,■>* the Life «->f J.'^kn ^Quincy Adams (1858); William 
M StwaM. lije and Puhlic Services of John Quincy Adams 
i^^4^^ . 1 C }Yav. MrmMrs of James Gordon BenneU (1855); 
XH' I. llAokc'nrir. Li^wj: and Opinions of Benjamin F. 
^^fif*' AH^ .V»v h\-^\tt 11^45^: S. G. Brown, Life of Rujvs 
, H.y.yi, v''^N^^ . Ann M. C.McrmaTi. Life of J. J. Crittenden (« 
^^^lv •.:^'^;^ )>r»rt: S^TXjrnt, Lift and Public Services of 
^»f-*i-^ ,>,i ,;^5o'» CNto^ p. Bradley. Isaac Hill (1835); 
^V>vf ^«v— Afl \!/r^7M Van Purm (1880); WiHiam Kent, 
Vr-^ W.N «?«i/i ; Wfc^y /)•■ Jamt^s Kmt n&«^> ; C. H. Hunt, Uff 
.» v.fbr^*/^ : v%inj^i/m 1^4^: WiTliain E. Dodd, Ufi (H 
\'^«W-tW.» %i«.vr>«i .Ti«;.;;i: C^. S HiHard. Memoir amd Cm- 
-.•vVow^,^^ -, i^w^mnufk Ma^on (Tf^r.^^; H. A Garland.!^ 
., *i^%, V^m^VM .^ vols. il?5r*>>. Stanuc] TVler, Memoir ^ 
)^4C^ K :«mo^ i^b: J S.>nlaiis. ij^ Vf SftZof ITf^ll 
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CXS47) ; J. D. Hammond, Life and Times of Silas Wright 
(1848). 

The following biographies in the American Statesmen 
aeries are, in the main, admirable brief accounts: John T. 
liorae, John Quincy Adams; Carl Schux*s, Henry Clay (a 
vols.) ; A. C. McLaughlin, Lewis Cass; Theodore Roosevelt, 
Thomas H, Benton; Edward M. Shepard, Martin Van Buren; 
Hihuy Cabot Lodge, Daniel Webster; H. E. Von Hoist, John 
C. Calhoun. The revised edition (1899) of this series is to 
be preferred. 

If ANUSCRIPT SOURCES 

Most of the Jackson papers that have been preserved are 
in the Library of Congress. The collection is extensive, 
but the bulk of it consists of military papers, letters to 
Jackson, and copies of official doctunents. Many of the 
most important papers were intrusted to Amos Kendall for 
use in writing a life of Jackson, and were destroyed in a fire 
which constmied Kendall's library. 

The Library of Congress also possesses large collections 
of the papers of James K. Polk and of Martin Van Buren. 
The latter contain numerotis letters of Jackson. Another 
collection of Van Buren manuscripts remains in private 
hands. A transcript of the Polk diary is in the New York 
Public Library (Lenox Branch) , and is soon to be published. 

Brief accounts of these manuscript collections aie given 
in Van Tyne and Leland, Guide to the Archives of the Govern- 
ment of the United States in Washington (Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, Publication No. 14, 1904), 197, 199, 
soo; and James Schouler, "The Jackson and Van Buren 
Papers," in Atlantic Monthly, XCV., 217-325. 

A selection from the papers of Joel R. Poinsett in the 
Hbrary of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, edited by 
J. B. McMaster, is annotmoed for early publication. 

PRINTED DOCUMBNTART 80URCBS 

Tlie ehief printed documentary souraes are the official 
imblications of the United States government, usually re- 
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lerred to mm Congmsional Docmwunis. Prom 1817 to 1S47 
thefe publications are clas8i6ed as SenaU Journals, Smolf 
Documents, House Journals, House Documents^ and, after 
1 819, House Reports of Comnmiiees, Many of the TolaiDei 
of House documents, however, to 1830, have the binder's 
title State Papers, and, after that, of Executive Documents, 
The Executive or Secret Joumais of the Senate, a aepenle 
seriei. extend to 1869. 

Many of the most important documents to about 1858 
are reprinted in American State Papers, classified as foUowi: 
Fortif^n Relations (6 vols.)* ImUan Affairs (s vols.)* Finamx 
(5 vols.), Commerce and Navigation (a vols.)* Military 
Affairs (7 vols.). Naval Affairs (4 vols.). Post Office (i vol), 
l^uhlic I^nds (8 vols.), Claims (i vol.), MisceUaneous (t 
vt^U.). This series is well arranged and indexed. 

Th« dcKstes of Congress from 1825 to 1837 axe reported 
in th« Register of Debates (39 vols.), otherwise cited as 
lUKues of Congress or Congressional Debates. The Ctnh 
l^.\.v«;>9i«)7 <7hbf b^ns in 1833, the two series thus owet- 
1l^^)\inf( four years. Appendices contain the acts of Coo- 
|{V^MQk |\MMsi during the session, together with importaiit 
^tivnim^nt^ Thimias H. Benton, Abridgement of Debates 
lite <\'^im:n:x:c (16 X'ols., 1 85 7-1 861), is a useful compendimn. 

TH<» ^-^ ^'kf C<MX,CTMts are published under the title of 
SiMMrv At l^argt. Volume VIII. contains an index to the 
wxn^n . t4> t^5. The most accessible collection of treatiet 
^ CWtMrc ^m/i Comtmtioms (editkm of 1889), with valuable 
)vM«Nr««M^l afkl ks^ iKvte» by J. C Bancroft Davis. The 
i1<is^riistiniK 4*4' t>i^ supromc court are referred to by the name 
^ ^V ttnxvtw. tbonr froro i8a8 to 1842 being cited ai 
9\>t,v>c ^ i^ v«^K.^ .1 . D. Richaixtaon. Messages and Papers 
,y fh, .'>%.>B.trfi>••^ :^Sc-:So'' (8 vols.V thoufih mwriratific 
•t H :'^iic«»t>v«f)t jmr. annaraCQs. has sx^ierseided eaiiier coi- 

"nv .«w 4^. sifttr d/vummt* i? best explcwed by the lid 
,s V V K^-iwtw*r Suttr f^uhhrJSHnnf (s Tciis., 180(^x901), 
tHf nn*MY» V(•?k^•■^ <v the THih)ic ArchTve^ C iinnma'to n (is 
miVH»rviir. Hf^M^rioA'. A«s(%oiaxson. Ann u a l Repians^ 190s- 
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1904), and the occasional catalogues or finding-lists ol state 
iliraries and historical societies. 



COLLBCTBD WRITINGS OF 8TATB81CBN 

Of the writings of Webster there are three editions: one 
qC X846 (" 8th ed.," 3 vols.), one of 2851 (6 vols.), and oneof 
S903 (18 vols.). The first two were prepared tmder Web- 
ster's direction; the edition of 2903 includes the other two. 
To these are to be added the Private Correspondence (2 
vols.. 1857), edited by Fletcher Webster; and Letters of 
Daniel Webster (190a), edited by C. H. Van Tyne. The 
writings of Calhotin comprise his Works (6 vols., 1853-1855), 
and the Correspondence^ edited by J. P. Jameson (American 
Historical Association. Report, 1899, vol. II.). Clay's 
Works (6 vols., 1863) and Private Correspondence (1855) 
have been edited by Colton. Levi Woodbtuy, Writings (3 
vols., 285a), and Writings of Hugh S. LegarS, edited by his 
sister (2 vols., 1846), are important. Extracts from con- 
temporary discussions of political and social questions are 
given in A. B. Hart, American History told by Contemporaries 
(2897-1902), III., 509-573- 

BOOELS OP RBMINISCENCB 

The mass of autobiographic and reminiscent writing on 
this period is large. John Quincy Adams, Memoirs (is 
vols., 1874-1877), and Thomas H. Benton, Thirty Years* 
View (2 vols., 1854-1857), are of pre-eminent importance. 
Other writers whose recollections include the Jackson 
period are S. C. Goodrich, Recollections of a Lifetime (a 
vc^., 2856); Lyman Beecher, Autobiography (a vols., 1863- 
1865); James A. Hamilton, Reminiscences (1869); Peter 
Harvey, Reminiscences and Anecdotes of Daniel Webster 
(1877); Amos Kendall, Autobiography (187a), a collection 
of papers and memoranda edited by W. Stidmey; Robert 
Mayo, Political Sketches of Eight Years in Washington 
(1839); Ben. Perley Poore, Perley*s Reminiscences (s vols.. 
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€. fW6>: Jomat Qmncr. Fi^ma of Hr Port (1883); Hi- 
tiNKfi Sw:p»t' PmbiMi Mem amdBogms (m volft.. 1874); ^ 
IkM Sx/Xt. Uewunrs (j toUl, 1864); William SiiSiviii,Fih 
mUiar LnUti an Public ChamcUrs (1834): Jolm Tnanbdl 
AulMofraphy. Reminiscences, amd LMers (1841): JoIb 
W4mtw</rth, Concessional Reminiscences (i88s). Chaxfcl 
A. lUv'tM, Letters of Major Jack Damming (1833). often 
Mcribed to Seba Smith, is a witty satire, wcadtk eajqjed \if 
J ack«on himself; the views of the satirist reappear in seiccd 
sober publications of later writers. 

NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 

Of the many newspapers and periodicals, the following 
ar« c»f most importance: Niles* Register (76 vols., 1811- 
1849, also a reissue in 36 vols.), the most valuable dngk 
witrk; American AnnucU Register (8 vols., 1825-1833); 
/N)/iliV(i/ Register, edited by Duff Green (8 vols., 1832-1833); 
fkt (»7<>/># (1831-1836), the Jackson oxig^an, edited by Frauds 
IV UUir; New York Courier and Enquirer (1828-1836); 
Nn^hm^ii (fitMme (Philadelphia, 1820-1841), the organ of the 
lUnk; Som$kem Rfviiw (1828-1832); New York Evimn^ 
t\i\i («8oi): National InUUigencer (1800-1870); Ridh 
mi'^i Kfi^nrr (1804); Boston Daily Advertiser (1813); 
%'%M'kxf,'m Movwn' (1822-1868); New York Herald (i8os). 
TW \mef%4'«n Ahmamac (33 vols,, 1830-1862) is a mine 
^M i«.viAl a«)«1 fk^litioal informatian. The North Ameriam 
if^^^ v^f«CM«M4; many of the current qnestioos. 



^^»Ai f^Ki> ficowomc oowDmoNs 

Xf^ mMi^i^y>f\ t^ thr foire|«icssi^ woi^ most of i^ndi treat 
>»#i $?M»^f»il v^ nn «ir «abjrct6 covered by this vohime, ti« 
MV>^*«n(: KvvIcK An «f*KSal Topics are of impmtauo e: 

^ Vlfn^5^:H«<«l«TV^ ti^twtics are to be f cumd sn the decewiM 
t */^>«iix ^y 9hf ; Hnntfi Sittie&. partirnlarly that of 1830. Tte 
N>if ••VK.'Y*; 4 flft> mwrniMttvinfr the comas of 1900 has msiif 
4«vtHtN^^M^^^rkmf«tiitivroHansaaidiaa|is. TnacstinrPMn 
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^aUsiical View of the Commerce of the United States (1835), 
■ a Yery useful compendium. The best financial history is 
Elttvis R. Dewey» Financial History of the United States 
^1903). A. S. Bolles, Financial History of the United States 
E3 Tols., 1883-1886), is still of value, though ill digested. 
fames L. Bishop, History of American Manufactures (3d 
iditton, 3 vols., 1867). IS a storehouse of facts collected by 
% strong advocate of protection. 

Accoimts of travellers are important sources under this 
head, although great caution is necessary in using them. 
An unusually full list will be found in Channing and Hart, 
Gmde to the Study of American History (1896), 78-86. The 
literatiu^ of slavery is described in A. B. Hart, Slavery and 
Abolition {American Nation, XVI.). 

Works of a descriptive character are: Alexis de Tocque- 
ville. Democracy in America (first edition, 1835; several 
translations; new edition by D. C. Oilman, a vols., 1898); 
P. J- Crnrnd, The Americans in their Moral, Social, and 
PoUtical Relations (2 vols., London, 1837); T. Brothers, The 
United States ... as They Are, etc. (London, 1840), very 
hostile; J. Macgregor, Progress of America (a vols., London* 
1847). Recent writers on the conditions of the time are 
John Bach McMaster, History of the People of the United 
States; Thomas W. Higginson and William MacDonald, 
History of the United States (1905) ; £. £. Sparks, Expansion 
of the American People (1900). 

INTBRNAL IMPROVBMBNTS AND PUBLIC LANDS 

Official reports of works of internal improvement pro- 
jected or undertaken, with the annual expenditures there- 
cm, are given in House Reports, 21 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 11; 
Senate Documents, 22 C^ong., 2 Sess., No. 44; az^<i House 
Reports, 24 Cong,, 1 Sess., No. 850. References to reso- 
httions of state legislatures will be found in H. V. Ames, 
State Documents on Federal Relations, IV. (1902). The 
only special treatise is H. V. Poor, Sketch of the Rise and 
Progress of Interned Improvements (x88x). On canals and 

TOL. XT.— »a 
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ntliMdfl, A. Trotter. Obs^maHoms em Ae Fimamcial PoaUm 
mid CrmUi of Smch of the Stales . ..as kam CotUradsd PiA* 
Ue Debts (London. 1839); H. L. Tanner, Descriptum of fki 
Canals and Railroads of ike Umied States (1S40); Emory &. 
Johoion, American Railway TtansportaUon (2903); AB. 
Hulbert, Historic Higfavays of America (16 vols., 1900- 
190s). See also E. R. Johoaon, " Ri\Fer and Harbor BiDt" 
(American Academy of Political and Social Science, Ai>> 
nals, II.). 

On the public lands. Report of the Public Land ConmiS' 
sion (Houst Executive Documents, 46 C^ong., 3 Sesa., No. 47, 
1A71), often cited as Donaldson, Public Domain: an tmis- 
tellixent compilation, to be used with the greatest care, bat 
oMitainin^ information not easily got elsewhere; Shosoke 
Sato. Histofy of the Land Question in the United States 
{ fi^ns Hopkins University Studies, IV., Nos. 7-9); A B. 
lUrt. ** Disposition of Our Public Lands," in bis PraOiad 
hss*tys on American Government (1893), No. vii. 

BANKING AND CURRBNCT 

All ofh<T accounts of the bank controversy have been 
wMy^n*Nl<Hl or corrected by Ralph C. H. C^tterall. The 
S^\'m/l f^i-ink <->/ thr United States (1903). The author has 
u«rs1 the )>apcrs of Nicholas Biddle; the foot-notes and 
Ap^vn.luv's Oi^nt-ain full bibliographies. Clark and Hall, 
. iV*^ /•»••<?«•* «iH<f JXx-ufnmtary History of the Bank of the 
, MVf,\2 >M/«> (iS^^a). is a valuable collection of documents. 
Vhr <it\\Nunt o: the hank in W. G. Sumner, Andrew J ackscm, 
f» wic^pw!ti\'r and informing, but prerudiced. 

« V) ^^mmrncv %r\A hanking questions, besides the refieieooef 
ir ^^Rffomn. Second Bank, 513-556, see Albert Gallatin, 
4 .««.t«r^,«»n/f .^K> /Tfi /fa*' Currency cmd Banking Systems of At 
i »•..>. vj »^r^ iifi,^!"^: 11. KnoK, United Stoics Nctes (jd 
wi T'^o V 1 i.. l^uphlin. History of BimeiaUism in tk 
i^^'*-^ '<fnu-K ,4th e<i.. tSo7>; W. G. Sumner. History ef 
f^n^'H^i^ «> *k*' i ^nit^ States (vcl. 1. ci History of BoMei 
n* fli f^. * i^ad^Vi: \atums, 4 vols.. iBgb) ; D. £. WatsoOi 
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of American Coinage (ad. ed., 1899); H. White, 
and Banking (ad ed., 190a). D. R. Dewey, in his 
ial History of the UnitedSiaUs (1903), chaps, vii.-ix., 
8 these questions with a select list of references. A 
' of important documents are reprinted in William 
laid, Select Documents illustrative of the History of 
ted States, 1776-1861 (1898). 

DBBT AND SURPLUS 

listory of the public debt and the surplus revenue is 
in all of the financial accounts of the period. Ed- 
. Bounle, History of the Surplus Revenue of i8jy 
is the standard monograph in its field. See, further, 
Bayley, History of the National Loans of the United 
in United States Census, 1880, Report on Taxation, 
)) ; J. Elliott, Funding System (1845) I J- W. Kearney, 
of American Finances (1887); Charles J. Bullock, 
f5 of the United States (University of Wisconsin, 
:, Economics, I., No, a^ 1895). 

TARIFF AND NULLIFICATION 

discussions of the tariff in Congress, to 1833, are 
ently summarized in C. W. Harris, The Sectioned 
' (1902). The best concise history is F. W. Taussig, 
listory of the United States (4th ed., 1898). See, also, 
I Stanwood, American Tariff Controversies (a vols., 
f. D. Goss, History of Tariff Administration (Colum- 
wrsity Studies, I.) ; J. L. Bishop, History of American 
tctures (3 vols., 1867); O. L. Elliott, Tariff Con- 
(Leland Stanford, Jr., University Monographs; 
and Economics, I.); B. F. French, History of the 
d Progress of the Iron Trade of the United States 
J. M. Swank, History of the Manufacture of Iron in 
; (aded., 189a). 

^neral works already referred to, with the doca- 
f sources, contain a vast array of material relatiog 
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to imtlificmtioo. The best speciid studies are DsTid T. 
Houston, Critical Study of NuUifiaMUam in SatOk Cardiwi 
(Harvard Historical Studies. III., 1896), and Ulridi B. 
Phillips, Georgia and State Riglds (American Historical 
Association Reports, 1901, II.). E. P. Powell, NuUifkaii^ 
and Secession in the United States (1897), has a chapter on 
nullification in South Carolina, but the treatment, though 
keen, is partial and unscholarly. State Papers on NulUfioh 
^ion (1834), published by the Massachusetts General Court, 
contains the replies of the states; see, also, for state docu- 
ments, H. V. Ames. State Documents on Federal RelatioK, 
IV. (190a). A number of letters of Thomas Cooper and 
others, 1825-1834, are given in American Historical Revtem, 
VIm 725-765; VII., 92-119. For some letters of Jackson to 
Poinsett, see PennsyhKmia Magasine of History, XII., 257* 
J03. C. W. Loring, Nullification, Secession (1893), ^ 
A, C McLaughlin, ''Social Com|Mct and Constitutional 
CVmstniction ** (American Historical Review, V., 467-490). 
are suggestive discussions of the theory of nuHificstion. 
The most important doc u ments are gireo in l/raiiam Mac- 
DoMki. 5ri#^l Dc€wmeuts (iSgS). 

INUIAN APPAIXS 

TVft^ is w> satisfactorr acooont of the rdatkms betneea 
Ui^ Ksktal potTera m ent and the Iwlians. Information 
«HMS Vr ».>m*^f m the doqamentaiy s c wiro e s i. inchidii^ stats 
«Ui>ft^» A*.*>.) ionaxiems^ aad m the brief l e fe ieu u e i is 
i(ifwc^ ^ttsQ-orvML axii ^K^fraiplin. TIk Indian txeaties. to 
v^x a^ cvVrWttsU n I\nM Staoet Siflij o^ Large, VII.. 
^ sNkj^kM ifAK. Lams ami TmaHes (Ca|iiiier*scd.. 1904), 
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l€s and Papers of the Presidents, II., III., in con- 
1 with Jacloon's messages. E. Schuyler, American 
iocy (1886), is valuable for commercial negotiations. 
\ P. Garrison, "First Stage of the Movement for the 
ation of Texas" (American Historical Review, X., 
, is a recent study of importance; see also the same 
's Westward Extension (American Nation, XVII.). 

crviL 8BRVICB 

most recent discussion of Jackson's civil service 
is Carl R. Pish, The Civil Service and the Patronage 
\rd Historical Studies, XI., 1905). Lucy M. Salmon, 
f of the Appointing Power of the President (American 
cal Association Papers, I., No. 5, 1886), pays more 
on to the constitutional aspects of the subject. Both 
are admirable examples of sound scholarship. The 
>tes and appendices give full lists of authorities. The 
; is discussed by all the general historians and by 
t>iographers. 

POLITICS AND ADlflKISTRATIOK 

standard history of presidential elections is Edward 
x>d, History of the Presidency (1898), a revised and 
d edition of the same author's History of Presidential 
yis (1884). Besides historical data, the work gives 
:ts of party platforms and carefully compiled tables 
toral and popular votes. The platforms and votes 
D collected in T. H. McKee, National Platforms of all 
H Parties (1892), and Cooper and Fenton, American 
r (rev. ed., 1884). 
growth and organization of parties are treated in 

Van Buren. Inquiry into the Origin and Growth of 
il Parties in the United States (1867), extracted from 
thor's Autobiography, now among the Van Buren 
sripts in the Library of Congress; F. B3rrdsall, His^ 

the Loco-Foco or Equal Rights Party (1842); J. D. 
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J. Q., and Jackson's 
I expedition , 23-25; 
ident, 30-32; ** corrupt 
1," 30; candidate for 
:ion, 34-40; and Cal- 
35; attempt to re- 
patronage, 36; and 
asons, 39; defeat, 40- 
ach witn Jackson, 46; 
temal improvements, 
id compromise tariff, 
ad West Indies trade, 
nd Texas, 214; and 
ion of Arkansas, 260. 
, population (1830), 9; 
protests, 83 ; federal 

135; Indian lands 

169. 
egency, 269. 
r, Robert, hanged, aa. 
snts, on presidential 
juggested, 183, 241; 
uggestions, 242. 

system. 35, 136. Se9 
temal improvements, 

son party, in 1828. 
^n, 192; as a national 
[ 93 ; campaign of 1 83 2 , 
^7, 198; in Pennsyl- 
272; Whigs absorb, 
mpaign of 1836, 298. 
iment of representa- 

>n. General Armstrong, 
lortheast boundary, 



Arbuthnot, Alexander, hanged* 
33. 

Arkansas, territory, 5; admis- 
sion, 259; slavery, 259, 260, 
262; public-land grants, 360; 
constitution. 261. 

Army code softened, 247. 

Austria-Hungary, cammercial 
treaty, 310. 

Baltimorb, population (1830), 
10. 

Bank of United Stetes, Jack- 
son's first message on (1829), 
112,122; administration, 1 13, 
116; branch drafts, 114; and 
state interference, 114; pros- 
perity and power. xi6; sec- 
tional opposition to, 1 1 6-x X 8 ; 
statistics (1829), 1x7; (1833), 
330; and democracy, xx8, 
X3X ; first political opposition, 
xx8; Portsmouth branch 
trouble, x x 9-x 3 x ; occasion 
of Jackson's opposition, XX9- 
131 ; politics, X3I, 33x; Con- 
mss supports (X830), xsa; 
Jackson's suggested reor- 
p^anization, X35, X38; polit- 
ical issue, X36, X33, X85, 
196; bill to recharter, isp; 
vetoed, X30-X33; doomed, 
133; Jackson's hostility, 3x8; 
extension of loans incident, 
319; Jackson doubts sound- 
ness, 330; reported safe, 330; 
House upholds (X833), ssi; 
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310: bt bGo f imy hy» JS4- 
Bukw. Owens. Its; «f.Wi 
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mtiltii Jik'mtM t mltr- MMM ■■la 

uOll, 2S?? fCStnCtlOB. 01 BDSU 

notes. s36. JS7. 390: hxflaticn 
of notes. J So: ccnutition of 
deposit (iS36>. 2S6; specie 
tiULuIsf . '*7 r DtDUDDj^ Apcnr. 
324. 5rf« a^«? Bttok of 
United States. 

** oambtzmers,** 170- 

BmiTj. W. T 

eral, 4g. 145. 24^ ^ 

Beston, T . £l. on, eiectioiis of 
xSj4 sad tSiS. 32. 42: and 
patronage. 3^ : czasages Jack> 
son's canvas s , 37: mnd. pvxb- 
fie lands. 93, 278; and bank. 
119. 153. 233: aodcensoe of 
Jackson. 2tS: and stsphxs. 
254. J55: "uMBttQioo. 284; 
and specie cxrcolar. sflS*2^. 

Berrien, J. M.. actovney-gen- 
end, 4S. 49-nssigxH. x^randf 
Cherokees. irj. 1 

BibGo^rspttzcs of period tSio— } 
x937. 316: of state afEuxs.; 
320. 32S: of vest* 32S^ 

Bidd3e,Viciiciitt. 5«BBakof[ 
United States. ^ 

of period i8s^~^ 

: Basrk war, 181. 
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Cilhoinu J. C. and 
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dent. ^^: suppo r t 
(lSjS)^ 34: hos 
Adams. 35: re-«li 
and Jacknja (rAa^ 
cabinet. 49: and ci' 
64; aad tariff. 6A. 
154. 163. £65: Sens 
Exposition, 84—* 7 
pact thecsy. xo| 
with Jackson, raj 
xntemal iuipmu etc 
X44: oa imTiinrsta: 
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moiral of deposits, 23 x ; 
listribution of surplus, 
ind currency, 391 ; polit- 
olation (1836), 398. 
JL, Jackson oonsolts, 

Joseph, and Jackson, 

and devek>pment of 

la; federal aid, 134; 

3n's vetoes, 142; issue 

jw York, «7o; biWog- 

5W1S, secretary of war, 
and tariff, x6a; and 
kees, 178; and bank, 
ninister to France, 953. 
on, population (1830), 

e Indians, lands {1825), 
>opulation, 169; federal 
atees, 170; Geoorgia en- 
imcnts, 170, 173-X77; 
3n*s policy, 171, 173, 
nemorial, 173; and su- 
5 court, 174-177; re- 
1, 179; and public poli- 

X. 

e Nation vs. Georgia, 

Langdon, and tariff of 
83 ; t^k president, x x 7. 
^w Indians, lands (i 8 3 f) , 
>opulation, 170; Missis- 
legislation, 173; re- 
i, X79. 

^xnmercial treaty, a 10. 
r Indians, lands (x835), 
population, 170; ma- 
il legislation, X73; re- 
i, X79. 
iti, population (1830), 

ootirts, extension, 349; 
npt in, 35 X. See also 
iary. 

•opulation (X830, X840), 
velopment in govem- 
ana activities, 374. 



Civil service. Van Buren and 
spoils system, 34; attempt to 
restrict patronage, 36; Jack- 
son's inat;^[ural on, 4<; presi- 
dent's right of removal, 54,63 , 
64, 65 ; exercise of right before 
1839, 54; four-year term, 54, 
6x, 64; appointment of oon- 
STosBxnen, 55, 6x; Jackson on 

Jackson's removals, 56-0 x; 
Senate and Jackson's appoint- 
ments, 63--64; extent of re- 
movalk 63; Jackson's rea- 
sons, 6a\ his responsibility 
for 8p<uis system, 65; clerks 
and bankruptcy, 244; bibli- 
ogra^y, 337. 

Clay, Henry, and Jackson's 
Aorida expedition, 34; cam- 
of X834, 30; *'oorrupt 
n," 30; and Randolph, 
40; and Tackson's cabixiet, 
^9; on iMuik veto, 133; 
American system, 136; on 
Maysville veto, 144; com- 
promise tariff, X63; and 
renK>valof Indians, 180; cam- 
paign of 183a, 184, 187, 194- 
198; and ^^rt, X96; on cen- 
sure of Jackson, aaa; scheme 
for distributing land reve- 
nues, 379-3&3; and Jackson's 
pocket veto, sSx. 

Clayton, T. M., bank report, 
X30; public-lands bill, 378. 

Qinton, De Witt, and Jackson, 

" Coffin handbill" controversy. 

Colleges, new, 375. 

Commerce, facilities (X830), 13; 
constitutional power, 75; 
West Indies trade question, 
80X - 304; treaties (X839- 
Z836), 3x0; tonnage auties, 
3xo; domestic slave-trade, 
364. See also Internal im- 
provements. Tariff. 
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Committees, congressional, new 
standing, in House, 947 ; elec- 
tion of Senate, 347. 

Cdmpact theory of Constitution, 
Z03— Z06. 

Congress, woolens bill, 67; tar- 
iff of z8a8, 68; bonus bill, 
135; new committees, 347; 
Senate committees made elec- 
tive, 947; veto of adjourn- 
ment bill, 347; documents, 

TwtfUy - first: Senate and 
Jackson's appointments, 63, 
63; membm, 89; annual 
messajges, 90-03, 225; con- 
stitutional debate, 93-105; 
bank, Z33; internal tznprove- 
ments, 138-143; tariffl zjco; 
Indians^ 17^; West Ismes 
trade, sea; departmental re- 
fonns, 344; political 00m- 
pcsitioii, 347; ctrcuit oourts, 
350; eonteiC4>t in circuit 
oourts, 351; public lands, 
37S, 

Twimty - S9Comd: bank, 
13^-133, 330; tntemal im- 
provements, 143-145; taiilf, 
t|3. i6*-i6^: faroe bOL i6»- 
107: appcrtioiiment. 347; po- 
KtKsU ocvnpositioii, 347 ; pub- 
lic lands^ 37S-3S1. 

A wtwtY'^kwmz liwHafiv 179^ 
Frendi ffKOaatiQii cWsoa. 
se4l; rancral of deposnak 
33t: Ses^ate^ cgtajiie of 

JJftdcSKtt^ 1^^-334: TKXfQCA 

«4 pcv«wi^ 3>r-336; pc£Tft-{ 
»\4. ^ik^ottt^ ^1^ 

1^ 3t$$r. aSa.: 



igan and Arkansas, %^ 
360; public lands, 383; wpt/M 
circular, 389. 

Coimecticut, executive offictt, 
366; politics, 373. 

Constitution, federal, proleD* 
tion, 70-78; growth of loott 
constziiction, 77 • Sontb Csio> 
lina Exposition, 85-87; de> 
bate of Z830, 95-Z05; stsle 
and federal supr e m acy, ogbb- 
pact theory, 98-Z05; tiieocy 
of the "people," 99, 104, 
108-110; iramers and oooi- 
pacl theory, 106; natioml 
theory unbistoncsl, zo6; 
growth of natJonsKsm, 107; 
real fallacy of nulKficatiaB, 
no, in; bank, 115, i3i;iii- 
temal improvements, 135* 
1^7, 14X-147 ; strict ooostrao- 
tion in 1832, 185, tx3. 5ff 
also AmfMinents , NuDifies- 
tiott. 

CMksiaidi i K > ns, statSv citaisfttf 
after 18x5, 13; new, sad 
chaiMB, 261— •67 ; democnttie 
trendC 267; lengthen, 368; 
statutory provisKXis, s68. 

Consols, revsmn of taws s^f* 



CopTz^gjiit laws oofified, m^» 
Corporatians, jBrowth, 371. 
Oswfiord, ^T. H., and Taciwns, 

date, 30: on IfaTsville veto. 



Csrsek Inffiant, Flosida oat- 
j; lands {1835 
1*9; pc ywl a tinn , 169; 
ir«; i t aikfi e d , 180. 

J-J-.0 
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BNRT, on Maysville 
>. 

lie, federal, extin- 
JS4; state, 273; 
phy, 324. 
[institution (183 1), 

, rise, 3a; success, 
)on promotes, 315. 

party, elements 
4; conventions, 195, 
• ; two-thirds nie, 
; creed (1836), 295; 
in New York, 270. 
» Elections, Poli- 

claims convention, 

nnoval from United 
lank, 321-230; de- 
removal, 225, 231, 
atract with state 
129-231; Congress 
oval, 232-234; act 
2^8. 

Idahlon, secretary of 
2. 
Columbia, govem- 

3- 

rhtician, 269. 
J., Jackson's sec- 
1. 

f . , secretary of treas- 
, 22 V, and deposits, 
oved, 228. 
;tempted restriction. 



H., manages Jack- 
ivass, 37; secretary 
8; controversy over 

126; resigns, 127; 
of Florida, 127 ; and 
s, I^I. 

x>nditions, reorgan- 
;i8i6-i828), 4. 72; 
1 tariff, 72; develop- 
west, 285; bibliogra- 

See also Commerce. 



Finances, Internal improve- 
ments, Manufactures. 
Education, public-land g;rants, 
260, 277 ; Michigan provisions, 
262 ; Massachusetts school 
fund, 27 z; reformatories, 2 75; 
Girards school, 275; new 
colleges, 275. 
Elections, presidential, bibliog- 
raphy, 327. 

1824: Jackson nominated, 
29; House chooses Adams, 
30; ** corrupt bargain," 30. 

1828: elements, 31-33; 
Jackson's support, 33-35*. 
Adams's action, ^5; cam- 
paign, 36-39; Anti-Masoas, 
39; personal attacks, 39; 
issue of availability, 40; vice- 
presidency, 40; vote, 40-42; 
meaning of Jackson's suc- 
cess, 4a. 

J^j2: Jackson's candidacy, 

183, 180; Clav's candidacy, 

184, 187; Cfiuhoun's candi- 
dacy, 188, z 8^; vice-presiden- 
tial nomiziations, Z89, 193- 
Z95; Anti-Masons, Z92-Z94; 
issues, Z94, Z95; Wmg con- 
vention, 194; Democratic 
convention, Z05; campaign, 
Z96; electoral vote, 197; 
popular vote, zo8. 

18 j6: Van fiuren's can- 
didacy, Z90, 198, 292, 297; 

. Jackson's prominence, 292; 
issues, 293-296; Democratic 
convention, 296, 297; op- 
position nominees, 297 ; Weo- 
ster and Calhoun, 298-200; 
popular vote, 300; qualifica- 
tion of electors, 302 ; electo- 
ral vote, ^02 ; Senate chooses 
vice-president, 303. 

Ellmaker, Amos, vice-presi- 
dential candidate, Z93, Z97, 

Erie Canal, ancf development 
of west, Z2; political issue, 
270. 
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, and qiede cir- 
caLar. 389. 

£jEBcnuTe, nev Connecticut 
oAoeri.a66. SWoisi? Govern- 
or. PreaUknt, and presidents 
by njune. 

RBtinalilm es, increage ol fed- 
eral. 153. 

PaLMoaa, Miixaszh politidan, 

niaaoes, federal power of 
wsacioo, 74-76: Jadcaon*8 
Ig ttwa n ce . 110, 130, 310; 
federal ezpeaditores, 253; 
federal debt eztingTtislicd, 
154: state debtt, 373; coin- 
a)^ act (KS34). a&4; branch 
■nnta. 2^34: speculation, 285 ; 
btbtkifraphy, 3i4, 3>5- Se§ 
eb» Banka, Paper money, 
Revenue. Tariff. 

Fta^is. A. C. politician, 269. 

FVanda. temtorr, 6; border 
trouble, ao: jackaon'a in- 
vaaioa. 21-13: Spatn'a pro- 
tege. »y. oedei« 15; Jadnon 
r>v«r«or, *«. 

Floyd. John, cte:tocml vote for, 

^tQ7. 

iHsote. b^ A., public-land reao- 
Kiticitt. Qi. 278. 

Fofve bilL i6i-t68. 

fbrei^ affairs, Jackson's pol- 
ky. aoc. 217; British West 
Ittdses trade, soi -t 04 ; French 
daims^ 104 -»o8: Portugal, 
to}; IVmnark. 1x0; Two 
Sfeiaea« ito; Spain, txo; 
ccmofteraal treaties (1819- 
i$30>. tio: Mexico and 
Texas* 211--217; bibliogra- 
phT. 31^ 

F>>c«yth. John, aecretary of 
state* t^i. 

Ftrance. daamscon tr o v e rsy . 104- 
t^ 

FNnrach troliativHi daims. ao8. 

KrvMxucr liao vi^Jfo. i$4o),8. 



Gaimbs, E. p., in Florida, 10; 1 
in Texas, 2x5. ' 

Gallatin, Albert, free-trade ae- 
morial, 153. 

General Armstronf claims, 109. 

Geor^, population (1830), 9; 
tariff protest, 8a, 87; simI 
Creeks (x8z8), ai, 23; sad 
Jackson (x8x8), S3; Cherokee 
and Creek lands (1825), 169; 
Creek lands pur^iaaed, 170; 
encroachments on ChercdBeet, 
^70, 173^177; and wpneae 
court, X75-Z77; Cherokeein- 
moved, 179; property qnfi- 
fications dropped, a66; poli- 
tics, t73. 

Ghent treaty, results, 3. 

Girard, St^hen, school, 175. 

Governor, oiangcs in coostStn- 
tions respecting, a6i-f66; 
term lengthened, 267; is- 
cieaaed checks on, 267. 

Granger, Francis, vice^pm- 
dential candidate, 298, 301. 

Great Britain, West Indies trade 
controversy, 201-204; nortb- 
east boundary oontrovenjTt 
2ix; Or^on occupation, six. 

Green, Duff, Taekaonian editor, 
37; in Idtdnen cabinet, 51. 

Grondy, Felix, bank scaaie, 
1x9: on Maysville veto, 144* 

Hamilton, Albxandbe, <» 

implied powers, zo8. 
Hamilton, James, and nullifica- 
tion, 155, 163. 
Hamilton, T. A., and JadooB, 

47: and bank, xao, xsa. 
Hs^>er, William, and tariff of 

X828, 83. 
Harrisbur^. Pexmsylvania, tariff 

convention (X827), 82. 
Harrison, W. H., presidential 

candidate, 298, 300, 303. 
Hayne, R. Y., on Jackson ssd 

South Carolina (1828), 84; 

constitutional debate* 94* 
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vemor of South Caro- 
^i; answers Jadaoii's 
[lation, z6z. 
c, in kitchen cabinet, 
and bai^ zai. 
Samuel, in Texas, J z 3 . 
« " 270. 

population (z 850) , 

^ral aid, Z35; Black 

War, z8z; politics, 

ion, increase* zo. 
nent of Judge Peck, 
a. 

powers, devdopment 
rine, Z07. 
>tmtiry, 6, 

aritory created, Z79. 
population (Z830), 9; 
, 372. 

Florida raids, az; 
n south (z8a5), Z69, 
eorgia and ChiuokeeB, 
i 73-1 77; Jackson's 
Z7I-Z73, z78-z8z;re- 
01 southern, Z73, Z79, 
t foret^ nations, Z74; 
under Constitution, 
Ltinguishment of title, 
^position to removal, 
lack Hawk War, z8z; 
le War, z8a; bureau 
«d, 246; expenses of 
nent , 376; bibliog- 
336. 

S. D., secretary of 

y, 48, 49; resigns, is;. 

lal life (Z830), 24. 

improvements and 

Z3; Whig creed, 35; 

I's congressional lec- 

; Jadcson's views, 45, 

9, 146, 2zo; southern 

, 8z; beginning of 

aid, 134; develop- 1 

Z34; Madison's and 

^s vetoes, Z35; and 

ao system, Z36; 



amount of ledetal appro- 
priatian, 136, 14a; Maysville 
zoad veto, Z39-Z4Z: other 
vetoes by Jackaaa, z 39^14 z; 
reception of vetoes. Z43. «44; 
aid lor failxoads, Z45; Jack- 
son chedcs, Z46; state aid, 
S64. s7t; land grants, a77; 
Clay's <ustribution bill, st^ 
s8z; bibliography, 3S3. 5W 
also Canals, Railzoads. 
laterpoaitiofi. SssKulUficataon. 

Jackson, Awdrbw, prs^fr^su 
ikntial y^arsc ancestry and 
youth, z6; lawyer, 16; early 
pubHe career, Z7; and Burr, 
Z7, 29; in War of z8zs, 18; 
rule in New Orleans, z8; 
fined, Z9; and Scott, so; in- 
vasion of Florida, Jz-33; and 
Georgia, 33; question of cen- 
suring, 33-25, Z33; governor 
of Ploriaa, 05; presidential 
timber, *S^ 29; candidacy 
(Z834), S9, 30; spreads "cor- 
rupt baigam" cry, 30; ele- 
znents of leadership, 3Z-33, 
40; elements of support, 33- 
35; candidacy (z8s8), 3^^; 
congressionar record, 38, 68; 
and Anti-Masons, 39 ; imputa- 
tions upon, 39; vote for, 40, 
4z; mp4ming of dectiGai, 43; 
triumphal ioumey, 43. 

As prniasnt: inauguration, 
43; address, 44-46; breach 
with Adams, 46; and Cal- 
houn, 46, Z33-Z35; cabinet, 
46-^0, 136-ZJ8, 353; kitchen 
cabmet, 5Z-54; appointment 
of congressmen to office, 55, 
6z; removals, 56-6Z; re- 
spoosability lor spoils system, 
65; first aimual messafi;e, 90- 
91; opposition to bank, iis, 
ZZ9-Z33, Z35, 3z8; candidate 
for re-election, 127, 149, 283, 
186, 19s; faaakTeto, z3o-*z33; 
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SIM mtffmi unpioTcniciitBy 
»37-»47 '. Majnville veto, 139, 
140; mnd distribatioa of sur- 
plus. 138. 143. »5S: •»! 
inillifiGatioii* 155, 159; proc- 
lamation to Soath Carnlina. 
159-161; Indian policy, 
171-173, 17&-181; and Van 
Bnren. 190, 198: r^-dected, 
197: foreign policy, 200, 117; 
and West Indies trade, »o»- 
9041 and French Hainw, 904- 
S08; and Texas, ai»-9i6; 
and Mexican ***^^***«, 2x6; 
considefs bank nnsoand, lao, 
sax; removes deposits, sax— 
a3o: eastern tour, 9i$i de- 
loDce of remorals, aa5. a3X, 
336; cen siir e by Senate, 332- 
a34: protcste censure, 234- 
336; ffnmiie exptmced, ^^^l 
and govemmeat of District 
of Columbia, 343; and d^ 
partmental reforms, 344- 
947: and state interests, i$ji 
puNic - laixi policy. a8o; 
podcet Teto of dtstributaoQ 
h3L a8x. a8a; and paper 
money, a84-a86; specie cir- 
cular. a86-a89; veto of cur- 
rency bin, a9x; and election 
of X836, 292, 393: farewell 
address, 30^1 in retirement, 
304: death, 305; biblaofrapliy 
of period, si^s»2i biogra- 
pines, 3x7; papers, 3x9. 

Trails and oftmions: ^mr- 
acter. as. 123; theory of 
cabinet. 50, 22&-2z^, 30S; 
«nd public opinioa. 53. 3x1; 
on partisan appointments. 
SS* 5^< OQ limxted term of 
omce, 6x: on power of re- 
moTals, 64. 6s; on tariff, 9X. 
9a. i5». I53* 15** 3^0; ott 
bank, xxa: on supx c ua e court. 
"6. X3X. X32. X77, X78, S48: 
m a nnal i griorance , xao, X30. 
aax, 3x0; • 



«3«. 



138, 1 8s, ztt\ at 
unpioyftnfiits, 137* 
110; ledeml toast, 149; 
on numficataon, xs*', poiitkil 
crrat icaln es s , X78; 00 pf» 
dential term, X83, 241; on 
Sfparataon of poPVcn« aja, 
236, 3x2; watrhfhlncss, 241; 
on s la Texy. 304; jaried erti- 
mates. 306; XxwaBBBnf^ 309; 
of luililaiy wSt^ 



3 07; tem per, 3ojy ; purit y,3py; 
dignity, 307; Ixtemay sQtt, 
308; quarrds, 308; no juqfe 
of xnen, 308; leader of huMi 
309; dr trffj n fat an n. 300; self- 
ffiirimiiu e M , 309; idoiliaed, 

^09* ••■•C |^HJd», ^09, WH* 

mimta on, 3x0; aiad pofitical 
oigauiaataon, 3x3; prmuotof 
de m o ciacy, 3x5, 
Jeffeisoo, Tfaomas, and civfl 



54. 

Johnson. R. IL. 

txal candidate, 297. 303; 
Senate rhon a es , 303. 
Judariaiy, cKtennon of cuuut 
courts, '49> appeal to iuhfii 
courts, 249, 251; impfsrii- 
of IVxk, 250-252; liiiii- 
on ciwilniipt prooeed- 
251; changes m state, 
26X-266: jealousy of state, 
267. 5fv also Sapamt 



262. 



Jury trial for 



KxxBAix, Aai€>s, is 

cabiiaet, 5x; tnfhiffirp. 51, 53j 
spoils STSIem, 58, 63; and 
depo sit banks, 224; pQH- 

Kent, Jaaaes« 00 pcesadestialfe- 
naovalv 62. 

Kmturky, and tariff* 72; poli- 
tics, 272. 

King. W. R.. oa pufalie 

Kitchen mhrnrt, 51-54. 
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nfRT, manages Jack- 
anvass, 37 ; and Jack- 
laugural, 44; electoral 
or, 107. 
H. S., and tarifE of 

re, state, constitution- 
nges, 261-266 ; term 
^ed, 267. Sie also 
ss. 

7, B., manages Jack- 
::anvass, 29, 37; and 
n's inaugural, 44; in 
1 cabinet, 51. 
Levi, aaa railroads, 

»n, Edward, secretary 
te, I ad; nullification 
nation, x6o; minister 
nee, 206, 207. 
>vemment, character 
, 14. Se0 also Cities. 
3COS," 270. 
r, Louis, and Jackson, 

I, population (1830), 
tics and sugar, 273. 
I purchase, west boun- 
», 211. 
, William, tariff of 

»CH VS. Maryland, 1x5, 

, George, and tariff, 
1 bank, 122, 130; and 
iU, 166. 

John, appointed jus- 
8; presidential candi- 
198. 

Louis, secretary of 
y, 1 28; and West 

trade, 202-204; and 

220, 222, 228; secre- 
f state, 223, 252; on 

lands, 280. 

James, veto of bonus 

55- 

htics, 27Z. 

CT. — a* 



Mallary, R.rC., woolens bill, 67. 
Mangum, W. P., electoral vote 

for, 303. 
Mantifactures, displace trade in 

NewBngland, 15; wool, 271. 
Mannr, W. L., politician, a6p. 
Marshall, John, on impued 

powers, 108; doctrine ot the 

** people," 108; on bank, 115; 

and Cherokees, 175-177; and 

Jackson, 177, 178; death, 

248. 
Maryland politics, 272. 
Maryland vs. Bank, 114. 
Mason, Jeremiah, brandh bank, 

I2Z. 

Massachusetts, population 
(1830), 9; political organisa- 
tion, 269; established church 
abolished, 267, 268; wool 
manufacture, 271; savings- 
bank regulations, 271; school 
fund, 271 ; aid for railroads, 
271; politics, 272, 299. 

Ma5mard, W. H., politidao, 
269. 

Maysville road veto, 139. 

Mecklenberg, tonnage duties, 

2 ID. 

Mexico, commercial treaty, 2x0, 
2x3; independence, 2x2; anti- 
slavery, 2x2; claicQs against, 
2x6. See cdso Texas. 

Michigan, territorial boundary, 
S; admission, 5, 257-259; 
poindation (X830, X840), 9; 
Ohio boundary, 258; Sklien 
suffrage, 258; constitution, 
262; electoral vote (X836), 
;o2. 
itia, reforms, 247. 

Mississippi, population (x8to), 
p; tariff protest, 88; Indiaii 
lands (182 O, 169; incor- 
porates Indians, 173; con- 
stitution (X832), 264; poli- 
tics. 273. 

Missouri enlarged, 7. 

Money, ooinag^ act (x834)f 
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j$4; fcmaK3b sastK, s&4- Sar 

o/f^ Paper mootr. 
Mmwot. JasMi. sad Jadaon's 

Flonda espedrboo. si. S3. 

t4, 193; vnooffXMMllnll. X36. 
Moncan, Witliam. dioppear- 

ance. 39. i9». 
llc>rocoo« oommcfcial treaty, 

sio. 
II iMcat, commercial treaty, a 10. 

National Ripublicaws. Sm 
WhiK. 

NricrviM, free, riehts in Temies- 
IMH», 965; in North Carolina, 
•Aft. 

Nrw KngUnd, and westward 
mitfralion. 11; mantifactur- 
iny (liiipUcra trade, 15; and 
tarilY 01 i8a8, 68, 69, 7a; and 
\^\\\\\\c Undft. 95. Se€ also 
hUIo* by name. 

N c w ! I An>)Mihi re )x>li tics, 971. 

Nrw l^r»ev j>*"^Htic«, 472. 

Nr* OiWn*, iy>pulation(i83o), 
(«^. Uok^\n's rule, 18. 

\c« V*M'V, )v^pu1ation (1830), 
^ ittk\\ T>rv<n)ua, d^7 : political 
«M^)\)Mi««M). ftf^; Albany 
w»jjS^o . tf^o: favors pro- 
^,^^j1.^A <'^^: Wnk and canal 
iiA.>^K>K *»«^. |>anv factions, 
. »-^ ♦s'li. ra)lT\>ads. a^o: 

V, "«» \ ,\ < <^lv . Jpopnlation 
,* \<sV ,^ an^-i Krie Oanal. 

V. •«^»«<M|4X«'v ir MimpaifiTi of 






,1; ni^n^wi i^c- ! «5- 






' Or^nn. inxnt oonqiatkia, aix. 
CH*errm.' John, manages Jack- 



icamofy, suui 

xxmn, 5- 
Nnlfificatioo, tariff protests, 81- 
&#: Calfaotxn's expositioo, 85, 
86, 153; HAjme on, 97, 103; 
Webster on. 99-xox ; view « 
framexs, 107, 108; real fal- 
lacy, no, xix; economic ar- 
nent, x x x ; receptioii of 
,yiie*s speech, X48; and fe- 
lon, X49. 153. «57; P««" 
towards, X50-X 5a; oppo- 
sition, x5o-x5a; and tannof 
183a, 154; convention caOed, 
X55 ; Jackson's measures 
against, X55; convention sod 
oqfdinanoe, X56-X58; legisla- 
tion to effect, X58; Jacuon's 
proclamation, X59-X6X; an- 
swer to proclamation, x6i; 
states condemn, x6x; com- 
promise tariff and force bill, 
x6a-x67; ordinance sospend- 
ed, x6a; rescinded, 167; of 
force bill, X67 ; result, 167. 

Oppicb, pi opei t y qnaHficatioa ' 
dropped, 264-966, a68; r^ 
ions c^ualific^tions, a66. Sm 
also CtvH service, and offices 
byname. 

Ohib. popolation (1830), 9;iB- 
fioenoe of Erie Canal, 12; 
and tariff. 7a ; federal gruits, 
3 55 : Ificidgan boondaiy, 958; 
TwSiticE^ a7a, 

CQdeDbar£. -umnage duties, axo. 

Osss. Lois de, and Jacksoa, 



7>*^«K ixung^ (faaask .. 

Hmnsh - ^moiI: diaftk 1x4; 
laatetnr.^ -|»abcy. aS^ sBs; 
^ewavfZ^ siSti ; 3 tin ' iroons ea 
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•291 ; ctixTcncy bill (1837) , 
bibliography, ^24. 
Sf laws codined, 246. 
\. H., impeachment, 350- 

iTlvania, population 
o), 9; and tariff, 69, 73; 
;ical organization, 369; 
;ics, 373; prison S3rstem, 

icals of period 1839- 

commercial treaty, 3x0. 
inks. See Deposits, 
elphia, popttlation(x83o) , 

tt, J. R., and tariff of 
», 83; in Mexico, 313; 
jrs, 319. 

s, early uniformity, 3; 
nee of power moves west- 
It 9» 3^4 *» rise of democ- 
, 33, 43; conditions 
0-1830), 4, 69; influence 
iriff, 70; cleavage (1833), 
convention system, 193- 
368; growth of organiza- 
* 368. 313; ballots, 368; 
i issues and divisions, 
•373; bibliography, 337. 
also Elections, Suffrage, 
parties by name, 
f. K., on Mavsville road 
139; and bank, 330; 

y* 319- 

John, and Jackson's 
net, 48. 

ition (1830). 7; (1840), 7; 
rate states (1830), 8; 
.n (1830, 1840), 9; race 
ents, 10. 

:al, relations with, 309; 
red Armstrong claims, 309. 
£ce department, abtises, 

reorganization, 346. 
mt, popular election de- 
<led. 33, 37, 40; power of 
)vals, S4, 63, 64, 65; 
ddment of term urged. 



183, 341; qualifications of 
electors, • 301, 303; Jackson 
restores prestige, 333, 336, 
313. See also Elections, and 
presidents by name. 

Pnson systems, 375; reforma- 
tories, 375. 

Prussia, commercial treaty, 310. 

Public lands. Foot's resolution 
(1830), 92-95. 278; land 
office reorganized, 346, 376; 
grants, 360, 377; system, 376; 
price, 377-379, 383; sales, 
377 ; revenue, 377, 385 ; liberal 
policy, 377; and tariff, 378; 
distribution schemes, 378- 
384; Jackson's policy, 380; 
speculation, 385; payment in 
bank-notes, 386; specie cir- 
cular, 387-391 ; bibliography, 
324. 

Quakers protest removal of 
Indians, 180. 

Rabun, William, and Jackson, 
33. 

Race elements (1840), zo. 

Railroads, first passenger, is; 
projected (1830), is; federal 
aid, 145; state aid, 370; bibli- 
ography, 334. 

Randolph, John, and Clay, 40; 
minister to Russia, 353. 

Reformatories, 375. 

Religion, qualification for office, 
366; Massachusetts establish- 
ed church abolished, 367, 
368; democratic impulse, 375. 

Revenue, distribution of sur- 
plus, 91. 138, 143, 354, 355, 
384; increase, 377; land, 377; 
distribution of surplus, and 
specie circular, 388; bibli- 
ography, 334. 

Rhode Island, attempted con- 
stitution (1835), 366. 

Richmond, population (1830), 
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Ti90 SfcOiet, damis 
axo. 

Tyler, John, on MajsWDe Teto, 
139; on force ImU, 164; 00 
Jackson's advisers, 293; Wee- 
presidential candidate, 39S, 
303. 

Van Bukbn, Mastdt, and 
spoik system, 34, 36; secre> 
tary of state, 47; career, 47; 
pohtical craft, 47, 190; and 
Mis. Eaton, 126; vice-presi- 
dential candidacy, 126, 189, 
195 ; resigns from cabinet, 127. 
191; and internal imp ro ve - 
ments, 138: Jackson's polit- 
ical hexr, 190, 198; unp op u lar, 
190, 296; nunister to £n^ 
boKi, Z91; rejected by Senate, 
zpa; and Calhoan, 192, 302; 
elected vice-president, 197; 
aid from AfiMnT rcgepcy^ 
269; presidential nominee, 
292, 297: letter of accept- 
ance. 297; dected, 300, 303; 
papers, 319. 

Yenesoela, commercial treaty, 

2ZO. 

Vermont, f^iiiriiin, 271 ; politics, 

Verpl^ndE, G. C. tariff bill, 
162. 

Vetoes, Jackson's bank re- 
diarter. 130-13^ : Madison 
and Monroe on mtemal im- 
provements, X35; Jadcson*s 
mtemal improvements, 139- 
X45; adjoomment of Con- 
gress, 247; pnblio-Iand reve- 
ntie distribiztiott^ 281; Clay 
on pocket veto, 281; cur- 
lency btll« 291 ; btbliograpiiy, 

virgmia, popolatiott {1830), 9: 
tariff protest, 82. SS: and 
nullification, 162; oon stitu - 
tipn (1830), 263; solidarity 
of planters^ 269. 



MS. 



xo; 



fora 
W^J.H 



of DKt£. 



-J^ 



5*. 

Webster, Duad, oa pccsidea- 
ttal removals^ 62; and tariff. 
69, 7'* x^3» constztntiooii 
debate (1830), 95-105; 00 
bank veto, 132; fears d»- 
nmoQ (1833), X49: and loite 
bin, i66;and Texas, 2i4:aad 
removal o€ deposits, 2}^', 
presidential candidate, 29ft- 
300, 303. 

West, political mnnenoe, 9. 314: 
xx; cbaracter id 
XX ; transportatiaa 
(1830), X2; local goyers- 
ment, 14; aodal oonditioa, 
15; mml United Stats 
Bank, xi6; eoooomic devd- 
op m e nt , 285; bi btiu gi ap hy, 
328. 5ar oto states bf 

controversy, 

Whig party, liae, 34: creed, 35. 

294; name assmned, 293; 

coatpositiaD* 294: organia^ 

tion. 294. Sar ato EWtinnK, 

Politics. 
White, H. L., presidential can- 

did ate , 296 , 300. 3^3* 
WtOcins^ WiIIsBm« eiecMal vote 

fo r, 19T- 
Wilson, J. L., tariff protest, 

8x. 
Wirt, WtDiam, presidentia] caa- 

£date» 193, Z97; and day, 

196. ^ 

Wisconsin, tetrxtory, 6; Bock 

Hawk War, x8i. 
Woodbury, Levi, leLAttiiy €C 

navy, 128; a e cjetsiy of 1 
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ester VI. Georgia, 176. 
bt, Obed, and Jackson, 

lit, Silas, politician, 969. 
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Zanb, Bbbnbxbr, federal aid 

for road, 154. 
Zanesville, pc^mlation (1830) 

10. 
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